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PREFACE 


The  day  is  past  when  History  is  looked  upon  as  a 
dry  and  uninteresting  study.  Nothing,  when  pro- 
perly taught,  can  be  more  interesting,  dramatic, 
intensely  luminous,  and  at  the  same  time  useful. 
Taking  our  own  "rough  island  story",  what  do  we 
learn  therein?  We  get  to  know  who  and  what  were 
the  peoples  that  have  made  up  the  present  British 
race:  how  and  under  what  struggles  our  forefathers 
won  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  that  we  now 
enjoy:  how  and  under  what  conditions  the  various 
steps  in  our  social  progress  were  made:  how  grew 
the  Empire  over  which  waves  the  Union  Jack,  and 
on  which  "the  sun  never  sets".  History  therefore 
becomes  a  part  of  practical  politics;  for  in  it  we  can 
learn  from  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  the  Past 
how,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  regulate  matters  of  the 
Present. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  actually,  and, 
perhaps,  more  often  inwardly,  "  How  do  we  know  all 
these  things?" 

It  is  in  answer  to  this  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  in  the  present  series,  to  introduce  our  young 
people  to  some  of  the  Sources  of  this  knowledge. 
Extracts  are  given  from  the  writings  and  jottings  of 
men  who  lived  at,  or  close  to,  the  times  when  these 
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events  happened;  and  who  in  some  cases  were  eye- 
witnesses of,  or  partakers  in  the  events  which  they 
record. 

In  approaching  the  present  volume,  two  difficulties 
have  presented  themselves.  First,  the  Period  covered 
is  one  teeming  with  events  of  the  utmost  importance; 
but  the  exigencies  of  publication  have  very  con- 
siderably narrowed  the  selection.  Much,  very  much 
more,  could  have  been  introduced :  and  much  more 
indeed  is  needed  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
vastness  of  this  part  of  our  National  Drama,  and  of 
this  intensely  interesting  and  all-important  period. 
The  other  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
period  is  essentially  a  controversial  one:  and  in  their 
selection  the  editors  have  tried  to  obviate  this  as  much 
as  possible.  When  biography  is  introduced,  it  is  that 
of  the  men  and  women,  as  such,  not  from  their  con- 
troversial aspect.  In  this  way,  when  due  allowance 
is  made  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  it  may  be 
that  a  better  appreciation  of  their  real  life-work  and 
outlook  may  be  obtained. 

As  a  practical  hint  in  the  use  of  these  volumes,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  before  an  extract  is  taken  up, 
the  Source  Note  (at  the  end  of  the  volume)  belonging 
to  the  Selection  be  read.  In  this  way  the  pupil  will 
get  a  better  grip  and  realization  of  the  value  and  in- 
terest of  the  record  itself. 

EDITORS. 
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BOOK    III 


i.  Character  of  Henry  VII  (1492) 

[Bacon:  "History  of  Henry  VII". 

This  king,  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  equal  to  his 
deserving,  was  one  of  the  best  sort  of  wonders — a 
wonder  for  wise  men.  He  had  parts,  both  in  his 
virtue  and  in  his  fortune,  not  so  fit  for  a  common 
place,  or  for  a  high  position.  Certainly  he  was 
religious,  both  in  his  affection  and  observance.  But 
as  he  could  see  clear,  for  those  times,  through  super- 
stition, so  he  would  be  blended,  now  and  then,  by 
human  policy.  He  advanced  churchmen ;  he  was 
tender  in  the  privilege  of  sanctuaries,  though  they 
wrought  him  much  mischief.  He  built  and  endowed 
many  religious  foundations,  besides  his  memorable 
hospital  of  the  Savoy ;  and  yet  was  he  a  great  alms- 
giver  in  secret;  which  showed  that  his  works  in 
public  were  dedicated  rather  to  God's  glory  than  his 
own.  .  .  .  His  justice  also  was  mixed  with  mercy; 
for  in  his  reign  but  three  of  the  nobility  suffered 
capitally.  But  the  less  blood  he  drew,  the  more 
treasure  he  usually  took;  and  as  some  maliciously 
construed    it,    he   was    sparing    in    the   one    that    he 
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might  squeeze  the  more  in  the  other;  for  to  have 
taken  both  would  indeed  have  been  intolerable. 
Doubtless  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  hoarding; 
and  admired  riches  too  much  for  one  in  so  high 
a  sphere. 

He  was  of  a  high  and  exalted  mind;  a  lover  of 
his  own  opinion,  and  his  own  way;  as  one  that 
revered  himself  and  would  reign  alone.  Had  he  been 
a  private  man  doubtless  he  would  have  been  termed 
proud.  But  in  a  wise  prince,  it  was  no  more  than 
keeping  a  just  and  due  distance  between  himself  and 
his  subjects,  which  he  constantly  did  towards  all,  not 
admitting  any  one  a  near  approach,  either  to  his 
authority  or  secrets. 

He  kept  a  strict  hand  upon  the  nobility,  and  chose 
rather  to  advance  to  his  service  such  clergymen  and 
lawyers  who  were  more  obsequious  to  him  and  less 
gracious  with  the  people ;  which  made  for  his  author- 
ity, but  not  for  his  safety,  insomuch  that  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  this  method  of  his  was  a  principal  cause 
of  the  frequent  commotions  that  happened  in  his  reign  ; 
because  the  nobility,  though  loyal  and  obedient,  did 
not  cheerfully  co-operate  with  him. 


2.  The  Rise  of  Wolsey  (1514) 

[Cavendish:  "Life  of  Wolsey". 

It  chanced  at  a  certain  season  that  the  king  had 
an  urgent  occasion  to  send  an  ambassador  unto  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  who  lay  at  that  present  in  the 
low  country  of  Flanders,   not  far  from  Calais.     The 
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Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  whom 
the  king  most  highly  esteemed,  as  chief  among  his 
counsellors,  saw  they  had  a  convenient  occasion  to 
prefer  the  king's  chaplain,  whose  excellent  wit, 
eloquence,  and  learning  they  highly  commended  to 
the  king.  The  king  giving  ear  unto  them,  and  being 
a  prince  of  an  excellent  judgment  and  modesty,  com- 
manded them  to  bring  his  chaplain,  whom  they  so 
much  commended,  before  his  grace's  presence.  At 
whose  repair  thither,  to  prove  the  wit  of  his  chaplain, 
the  king  fell  in  communication  with  him  in  matters 
of  weight  and  gravity,  and,  perceiving  his  wit  to  be 
very  fine,  thought  him  sufficient  to  be  put  in  authority 
and  trust  with  this  embassy;  and  commanded  him 
thereupon  to  prepare  himself  to  this  enterprise  and 
journey,  and  for  his  despatch  to  repair  to  his  grace 
and  his  trusty  counsellors  aforesaid,  of  whom  he 
should  receive  his  commission  and  instructions.  By 
means  whereof  he  had  then  a  due  occasion  to  repair 
from  time  to  time  into  the  king's  presence,  who 
perceived  him  more  and  more  to  be  a  very  wise  man 
and  of  a  good  understanding.  And  after  his  despatch 
he  took  his  leave  of  the  king  at  Richmond  about 
noon,  and  so  came  to  London  with  speed,  about  four 
of  the  clock,  where  then  the  barge  of  Gravesend 
was  ready  to  launch  forth,  both  with  a  prosperous 
tide  and  wind.  His  happy  speed  was  such  that  he 
arrived  at  Gravesend  within  little  more  than  three 
hours,  where  he  tarried  no  longer  than  his  post- 
horses  were  provided ;  and  travelling  so  speedily 
with  post-horses,  that  he  came  to  Dover  the  next 
morning  early,  whereas  the   passengers  were  ready, 
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under  sail  displayed,  to  sail  to  Calais.  Into  which 
passengers,  without  any  further  abode,  he  entered 
and  sailed  forth  with  them,  so  that  he  arrived  at 
Calais  within  three  hours,  and  having  there  post- 
horses  in  a  readiness,  departed  incontinent,  making 
such  hasty  speed,  that  he  was  that  night  with  the 
emperor.  [After  successfully  transacting  his  business 
with  the  emperor,  Wolsey  was  back  to  Richmond 
two  nights  later.]  Taking  his  rest  until  the  morning 
he  repaired  to  the  king  at  his  first  coming  out  of  his 
grace's  bedchamber  to  hear  mass.  Whom  when 
he  saw,  he  checked  him  for  that  he  was  not  post  on 
his  journey. 

"Sir,"  quoth  he,  "if  it  may  stand  with  your 
highness's  pleasure,  I  have  already  been  with  the 
emperor,  and  despatched  your  affairs,  I  trust,  to  your 
grace's  contentation."  And  with  that  delivered  unto 
the  king  the  emperor's  letters  credence. 

The  king,  being  in  a  great  confuse  and  wonder 
of  his  hasty  speed  with  ready  furniture  of  all  his 
proceedings,  dissimuled  all  his  imagination  and 
wonder  in  that  matter,  and  demanded  of  him  whether 
he  encountered  not  his  pursuivant,  the  which  he  sent 
unto  him  (supposing  him  not  to  be  scantly  out  of 
London)  with  letters  concerning  a  very  necessary 
cause,  neglected  in  his  commission  and  instructions, 
the  which  the  king  coveted  much  to  be  sped.  "  Yes, 
forsooth,  sire,"  quoth  he,  "  I  encountered  him  yester- 
day by  the  way ;  and  having  no  understanding  by  your 
grace's  letters  of  your  pleasure  therein,  have  notwith- 
standing been  so  bold,  upon  mine  own  discretion 
(perceiving  that  matter  to  be  very  necessary  in  that 
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behalf)  to  despatch  the  same.  And  forasmuch  as  I 
have  exceeded  your  grace's  commission,  I  most  humbly 
require  your  gracious  remission  and  pardon." 

The  king,  rejoicing  inwardly  not  a  little,  said  again: 
"We  do  not  only  pardon  you  thereof,  but  also  give 
you  our  princely  thanks,  both  for  the  proceeding 
therein  and  also  for  your  good  and  speedy  exploit," 
commanding  him  for  that  time  to  take  his  rest,  and 
to  repair  again  to  him  after  dinner  for  the  further 
relation  of  his  embassy.  The  king  then  went  to 
mass;  and  after  a  convenient  time  he  went  to  dinner. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  this  ambassador 
hath  been  since  his  return  with  his  great  friends,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  to 
whom  he  hath  declared  the  effect  of  all  his  speedy 
progress;  nor  yet  what  joy  they  conceived  thereof. 
And  after  his  departure  from  the  king  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  highness  sent  for  the  bishop  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell ;  to  whom  he  declared  the  wonderful  expedition 
of  his  ambassador,  commending  therewith  his  excellent 
wit,  and  in  special  the  invention  and  advancing  of  the 
matter  left  out  of  his  commission  and  instructions. 
The  king's  words  rejoiced  these  worthy  counsellors 
not  a  little,  forasmuch  as  he  was  of  their  preferment. 

The  king,  of  his  mere  notion  and  gracious  consider- 
ation, gave  him  at  that  time,  for  his  diligent  and  faithful 
service,  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  which  at  that  time 
was  one  of  the  worthiest  spiritual  promotions  that  he 
gave  under  the  degree  of  a  bishopric.  And  thus 
from  thenceforward  he  grew  more  and  more  into 
estimation  and  authority,  and  after  was  promoted  by 
the  king  to  be  his  almoner.     Here  may  all  men  note 
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the  chances  of  Fortune  that  followeth  some  whom  she 
listeth  to  promote. 

Now  ye  shall  understand  that  all  this  tale  I  received 
of  his  own  mouth  and  report,  after  his  fall,  lying  at 
the  time  in  the  great  park  of  Richmond,  I  being  then 
there  attending  him. 


3.  Cardinal  Wolsey  (15 19) 

[Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Venetia. 

The  Cardinal  of  York  is  the  same  as  he  whom  I 
have  styled  Orion  in  a  work  composed  by  me.  He 
is  of  low  origin,  and  has  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
holds  an  untitled  benefice  and  the  other  is  pushing 
his  fortune.  He  rules  both  the  king  and  the  entire 
kingdom.  On  my  first  arrival  in  England  he  used 
to  say  to  me:  "His  majesty  will  do  so  and  so". 
Subsequently,  by  degrees,  he  forgot  himself,  and 
commenced  saying:  "We  shall  do  so  and  so".  At 
this  present  he  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he  says : 
"  I  shall  do  so  and  so".  He  is  about  forty-six  years 
old,  very  handsome,  learned,  extremely  eloquent,  of 
vast  ability  and  indefatigable.  He  alone  transacts 
the  same  business  as  that  which  occupies  all  the 
magistracies  and  offices  and  councils  of  Venice  both 
civil  and  criminal,  and  all  State  affairs  likewise  are 
managed  by  him,  let  their  nature  be  what  it  may. 

He  is  thoughtful,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
extremely  just.  He  favours  the  people  exceedingly, 
and  especially  the  poor,  hearing  their  suits  and  seek- 
ing to  despatch  them  instantly.     He  also  makes  the 
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lawyers  plead  gratis  for  all  who  are  poverty-stricken. 
He  is  in  very  great  repute,  seven  times  more  so  than 
if  he  were  Pope.  He  has  a  very  fine  palace,  where 
one  traverses  eight  rooms  before  reaching  his  audience 
chamber.     They  are  all  hung  with  tapestry,  which  is 


~^< 


Cardinal  Wolsey  (after  the  original  by  Holbein) 


changed  once  a  week.  Wherever  he  is,  he  always 
has  a  sideboard  of  plate  worth  25,000  ducats.  His 
silver  is  estimated  at  150,000  ducats.  In  his  own 
chamber  there  is  always  a  cupboard  with  vessels  to 
the  amount  of  30,000  ducats,  as  is  customary  with  the 
English  nobility.  He  is  supposed  to  be  very  rich 
indeed  in  money,  plate,  and  household  stuff. 

The  Archbishopric  of  York  yields  him  14,000  ducats, 
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and  the  Bishopric  of  Bath  8000.  One-third  of  the 
fees  derived  from  the  Great  Seal  are  his,  the  other 
two  are  divided  between  the  king  and  the  chancellor. 
The  cardinal's  share  amounts  to  about  5000  ducats. 
By  New  Year's  gifts  he  makes  about  15,000  ducats. 


4.  The  Alien  Question— "  111  May-day" 

(1518) 

[HOLINSHED. 

About  this  season  there  grew  a  great  heart-burning 
and  malicious  grudge  amongst  the  Englishmen  of  the 
city  of  London  against  strangers — namely,  the  ar- 
tificers found  themselves  sore  grieved,  for  that  such 
number  of  strangers  were  permitted  to  resort  hither 
with  their  wares  and  to  exercise  handicrafts  to  the 
great  hindrance  and  impoverishing  of  the  king's 
liege  people.  Besides  this,  they  set  naught  by  the 
rulers  of  the  city  and  bare  themselves  too  bold  of  the 
king's  favour,  whereof  they  would  insolently  boast: 
upon  presumption  thereof  they  offered  many  an  in- 
jurious abuse  to  his  liege  people.   .   .   . 

Among  other  that  sore  grudged  at  these  matters, 
there  was  a  broker  in  London,  called  John  Lincoln, 
that  busied  himself  so  far  in  the  matter,  that  about 
Palm  Sunday  in  this  eighth  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
he  came  to  one  Doctor  Henry  Standish,  with  these 
words:  "Sir,  I  understand  that  you  shall  preach  at 
the  sanctuary  Spittle  on  Monday  in  Easter  week,  and 
so  it  is,  that  Englishmen,  both  merchants  and  other, 
are  undone,   for  strangers  have  more  liberty  in  this 
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land  than  Englishmen,  which  is  against  our  reason. 
I  beseech  you  therefore  to  declare  this  in  your  sermon, 
in  so  doing  ye  shall  deserve  great  thanks  of  my  lord 
mayor  and  of  all  his  brethren;"  herewith  he  offered 
unto  the  said  Doctor  Standish  a  billet. 

[Dr.  Standish  refused  "to  meddle  with  any  such 
matter";  and  so  Lincoln  went  to  Dr.  Bedle,  a  canon 
of  the  Spittle,  and  persuaded  him  to  read  the  letter 
on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,]  (Thereupon) — On  the 
eight-and-twentieth  day  of  April,  eleven  young  men 
of  the  city  picked  quarrels  to  certain  strangers  as 
they  passed  by  the  streets,  some  they  did  strike, 
some  they  buffeted,  and  some  they  threw  into  the 
kennel;  wherefore  the  mayor  sent  some  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen to  prison,  as  Stephen  Studlei'e,  Skinner,  Bets, 
Stephenson,  and  eleven  others.  Then  suddenly  rose 
a  secret  rumour,  and  no  man  could  tell  how  it  began, 
that  on  May-day  next  the  city  would  rebel,  and  slay 
all  aliens,  insomuch  that  divers  strangers  fled  out 
of  the  city.  This  bruit  ran  so  into  every  man's  ears, 
that  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king's  council, 
whereupon  the  lord  cardinal  (Wolsey)  sent  for  the 
mayor,  and  others  of  the  council  of  the  city,  and 
giving  them  to  understand  what  he  had  heard. 

[Measures  were  then  taken,  and]  The  recorder  and 
Sir  Thomas  More  (late  under-sheriff  of  London, 
and  now  of  the  king's  privy  council)  came  to  Guild- 
hall, and  then  showed  the  pleasure  of  the  king's 
council:  whereupon  every  alderman  sent  to  his  ward, 
that  no  man  should  stir  after  seven  of  the  clock  out 
of  his  house,  but  to  keep  his  doors  shut,  and  his 
servants  within,  till  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 
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After  this  commandment  given,  in  the  evening, 
as  Sir  John  Mundie,  an  alderman,  came  from  his 
ward,  and  found  two  young  men  in  Cheap,  playing 
at  the  bucklers,  and  a  great  many  of  young  men 
looking  on  them  (for  the  commandment  was  then 
scarce  known),  he  commanded  them  to  leave  off. 
And  for  that  one  of  them  asked  "Why?"  he  would 
have  him  to  the  Counter.  Then  all  the  young 
prentices  stepped  to,  and  resisted  the  alderman, 
taking  the  young  fellow  from  him,  and  cried: 
"Prentices  and  clubs!"  Then  out  at  every  door 
came  clubs  and  weapons.  The  alderman  fled,  and 
was  in  great  danger.  Then  more  people  came  out 
of  every  quarter,  and  forth  came  serving-men,  water- 
men, courtiers,  and  others;  so  that,  by  eleven  of  the 
clock,  there  were  in  Cheap  600  or  700;  and  out  of 
Paul's  churchyard  came  300,  which  knew  not  of  the 
other.  So  out  of  all  places  they  gathered,  and  brake 
up  the  Counters,  took  out  the  prisoners  that  the  mayor 
had  thither  committed  for  hurting  the  strangers,  and 
came  to  Newgate,  and  took  out  Studlei'e  and  Petit 
committed  thither  for  that  cause. 

The  mayor  and  sheriffs  were  present  there,  and 
made  proclamation  in  the  king's  name,  but  nothing 
was  obeyed.  Herewith  being  gathered  in  plumps, 
they  ran  through  St.  Nicholas  shambles,  and-  at 
St.  Martins  gate  there  met  with  them  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  others,  desiring  them  to  go  to  their 
lodgings.  And  as  they  had  almost  persuaded  the 
people  to  depart,  they  within  St.  Martins  threw  stones, 
bats,  and  hot  water ;  so  that  they  hurt  diverse  honest 
persons    that    were    then    with    Sir    Thomas    More, 
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inasmuch  that  at  length  one  Nicholas  Downes,  a 
sergeant  at  arms,  being  so  hurt  among  others,  in 
a  fury,  cried:  "  Down  with  them!"  And  then  all  the 
misruled  persons  ran  to  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
houses  within  St.  Martins,  and  spoiled  all  that  they 
could  find.  After  that,  they  ran  headlong  into  Corn- 
hill,  and  there  likewise  spoiled  the  houses  of  the 
Frenchmen  that  dwelled  within  the  gate  of  Master 
Mewtas'  house  called  Green  Gate.  This  Master 
Mewtas  was  a  Picard  born,  and  reputed  to  be  a 
great  bearer  of  Frenchmen  in  their  occupyings  and 
trades  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  city.  If  the  people 
had  found  him,  they  would  surely  have  stricken  off 
his  head;  but  when  they  found  him  not,  the  watermen 
and  certain  young  priests  that  were  there  fell  to 
rifling,  and  some  ran  to  Blanchapelton,  and  break  up 
the  strangers'  houses,  and  spoiled  them.  Thus  from 
ten  to  eleven  of  the  clock,  these  riotous  people  con- 
tinued in  their  outrageous  doings  till  about  three  of 
the  clock,  at  what  time  they  began  to  withdraw,  and 
went  to  their  places  of  resort:  and  by  the  way  they 
were  taken  by  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  the  city; 
and  sent  some  of  them  to  the  Tower,  some  to  New- 
gate, and  some  to  the  Counters,  to  the  number  of  300. 


5.  Sir  Thomas  More  (1519) 

[Erasmus:  from  a  letter  to 
Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Antwerp. 

I    shall    then    try  to   suggest   to   you,   rather   than 
adequately  describe,  the   likeness  of  the  whole   m?.n 

(  B  866 ).  2 
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as   in   daily  intercouse   I   have  been   able  to  observe 
or  remember  it. 

Beginning  with  those  characteristics  of  More  which 
are  most  unknown  to  you ;  in  stature  he  is  not  tall 
and  yet  above  any  conspicuous  shortness.  Indeed 
the  symmetry  of  his  body  is  so  great  that  you  do  not 
notice  his  size.  He  is  of  light  complexion,  his  face 
fair  rather  than  pale,  yet  far  from  being  ruddy, 
except  when  a  slight  flush  overspreads  it.  His  hair 
is  brownish  yellow,  or,  if  you  prefer,  a  golden  brown ; 
and  his  beard  thin.  His  eyes  are  grey,  with  spots 
here  and  there  on  them,  an  indication  of  great  talent 
and  considered  in  England  the  sign  of  an  amiable 
temper,  though  our  countrymen  prefer  black  eyes. 

His  face  reflects  his  mind  and  always  wears  a 
pleasant  and  mirthful  expression,  occasionally  passing 
into  a  laugh,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  he  is  more  inclined 
to  pleasantry  than  to  gravity  and  dignity,  though  far 
enough  removed  from  folly  or  buffoonery.  His  voice 
is  neither  very  loud  nor  very  shrill,  but  penetrates 
with  a  softness  or  melody;  and  yet  he  speaks  dis- 
tinctly. Although  he  takes  pleasure  in  all  kinds 
of  music,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  voice  for  singing.  His  speech  is 
wonderfully  precise  and  well  enunciated,  neither  rapid 
nor  at  all  hesitating.  He  dresses  very  simply  and 
wears  no  silk  or  purple  or  gold  chains,  except  when 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it.   .   .   . 

In  company,  he  possesses  such  rare  courtesy  and 
sweetness  of  manner  as  would  cheer  any  heart,  how- 
ever sad,  or  alleviate  the  tedium  of  any  situation, 
however  disagreeable.      From  his   boyhood,   he  was 
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always  as  fond  of  jokes  as  if  he  had  come  into  the 
world  for  no  other  purpose;  yet  he  never  went  to 
the  length  of  scurrility,  nor  could  he  bear  to  utter 
an  unkind  word.  When  a  lad,  he  both  wrote  farces 
and  acted  in  them.  So  great  is  his  love  for  pleas- 
antry, especially  if  it  be  sharp  and  really  clever, 
that  he  would  enjoy  a  joke  even  at  his  own  expense; 
and  this  led  him,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  to 
amuse  himself  with  writing  epigrams;  indeed  it  was 
he  who  instigated  me  to  write  my  Praise  of  Folly, 
which  was  as  much  in  my  way  as  for  a  camel  to 
dance.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  world, 
not  even  in  the  most  serious  business,  from  which 
he  will  not  exact  amusement.  In  company  with 
learned  and  sensible  men,  he  finds  pleasure  in  intel- 
lectual converse;  but  among  fools  or  silly  people, 
he  amuses  himself  with  their  folly;  nor  do  the  most 
foolish  people  annoy  him,  so  extraordinary  is  his 
power  of  adapting  himself  to  every  character. 

When  he  had  been  repeatedly  out  on  embassies, 
and  in  these  had  acted  with  conspicuous  discretion, 
the  most  serene  king,  Henry  VIII,  would  not  rest 
until  he  had  dragged  the  man  into  the  service  of 
his  court.  For  why  should  I  not  say  "dragged"? 
No  one  ever  went  about  more  laboriously  to  be 
admitted  at  court,  than  this  man  tried  to  escape  it. 
But  since  this  most  excellent  king  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  fill  his  household  with  learned,  good,  discreet 
and  honourable  men,  as  many  others,  so  especially 
did  he  summon  More,  whom  he  has  there  held  in  the 
greatest  intimacy,  so  that  he  will  never  let  him  leave 
him.      If   serious  matters  had   to  be   considered,   no 
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one  was  more  wise  in  counsel  than  he;  if  the  king 
thought  well  to  relax  his  mind  with  pleasant  stories, 
no  companion  could  be  more  merry.  If  difficult 
cases  demand  a  judge  of  special  wisdom  and  gravity, 
More  decides  them  so  as  to  please  both  parties;  and 
yet  never  was  he  prevailed  upon  to  receive  a  bribe 
from  anyone.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  world  if 
every  king  could  employ  such  ministers  of  justice 
as  More. 


6.  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  (1530) 

[Cavendish:   "The  Life  of  Wolsey". 

The  next  day  he  took  his  journey  with  Master 
Kingston  and  the  guard.  And  as  soon  as  they 
espied  their  old  master  in  such  a  lamentable  estate 
they  lamented  him  with  weeping  eyes.  Whom  my 
lord  took  by  the  hands,  and  divers  times,  by  the  way, 
as  he  rode,  he  would  talk  with  them ;  at  night  he  was 
lodged  at  a  house  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  called 
Hardwick  Hall  [in  Nottinghamshire],  very  evil  at 
ease.  The  next  day  he  rode  to  Nottingham,  and 
there  lodged  that  night,  more  sicker,  and  the  next 
day  he  rode  to  Leicester  Abbey;  and  by  the  way 
he  waxed  so  sick  that  he  was  divers  times  likely  to 
have  fallen  from  his  mule,  and  being  night  before 
we  came  to  the  Abbey  of  Leicester,  where,  at  his 
coming  in  at  the  gates,  the  abbot  of  the  place  with 
all  his  convent  met  him  with  the  light  of  many 
torches;  and  whom  they  right  honourably  received 
with    great    reverence.       To    whom    my    lord    said : 
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"Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  hither  to  leave  my  bones 
among  you;"  whom  they  brought  on  his  mule  to 
the  stairs'  foot  of  his  chamber,  and  there  alighted, 
and  Master  Kingston  then  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  up  the  stairs;  who  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  never  carried  as  heavy  a  burden  in  all  his 
life.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  in  his  chamber  he 
went  at  once  to  his  bed,  very  sick.  This  was  upon 
a  Saturday  at  night;  and  there  he  continued  sicker 
and  sicker. 

Upon  Monday  in  the  morning,  as  I  stood  by  his 
bedside,  about  eight  of  the  clock,  the  windows  being 
close  shut,  having  wax-lights  burning  upon  the  cup- 
board, I  beheld  him,  as  me  seemed,  drawing  fast 
to  his  end.  He,  perceiving  my  shadow  upon  the 
wall  by  his  bedside,  asked  who  was  there.  "Sir, 
I  am  here,"  quoth  I.  "How  do  you?"  quoth  he  to 
me.  "Very  well,  sir,"  quoth  I,  "if  I  might  see 
your  grace  well."  "What  is  it  of  the  clock?"  said 
he  to  me.  "Forsooth,  sir,"  said  I,  "it  is  past  eight 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning."  "  Eight  of  the  clock?" 
quoth  he:  "that  cannot  be;"  rehearsing  divers  times: 
"Eight  of  the  clock,  eight  of  the  clock;  nay,  nay," 
quoth  he  at  last,  "it  cannot  be  eight  of  the  clock; 
for  by  eight  of  the  clock  ye  shall  lose  your  master; 
for  my  time  draweth  near  that  I  must  depart  out 
of  this  world."  .   .   . 

My  lord  waxed  very  sick,  most  likeliest  to  die  that 
night,  and  often  swooned,  and,  as  methought,  drew 
fast  toward  his  end,  until  it  was  four  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  at  which  time  I  asked  him  how  he  did. 
"Well,"  quoth  he,   "if  I  had  any  meat;   I  pray  you 
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give  me  some."  "Sir,  there  is  none  ready,"  said  I. 
"I  wis,"  quoth  he,  "ye  be  the  more  to  blame,  for 
you  should  have  always  some  meat  for  me  in  a  readi- 
ness, to  eat  when  my  stomach  serveth  me;  therefore 
I  pray  you  get  me  some;  for  I  intend  this  day,  God 
willing,  to  make  me  strong,  to  the  intent  I  may  occupy 
myself  in  confession  and  make  me  ready  to  God." 

The  dying  man  ate  a  spoonful  or  two.  Then  was 
he  in  confession  the  space  of  an  hour.  And  when  he 
had  ended  his  confession,  Master  Kingston  asked 
him  how  he  did.  "Sir,"  quoth  he,  "  I  tarry  but  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  God,  to  render  unto  Him  my 
simple  soul  into  His  divine  hands.  ...  I  see  now 
the  matter  against  me  how  it  is  framed;  .  .  .  but  if  I 
had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king, 
he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs. 
Howbeit  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for 
my  worldly  diligence  and  pains  that  I  may  have  had 
to  do  him  service;  only  to  satisfy  his  vain  pleasure, 
not  regarding  my  godly  duty.  Wherefore  I  pray 
you,  with  all  my  heart,  to  have  me  most  humbly 
commended  unto  his  royal  majesty;  beseeching  him 
in  my  behalf  to  call  to  his  most  gracious  remembrance 
all  matters  proceeding  between  him  and  me;  .  .  . 
then  shall  his  conscience  declare  whether  I  have 
offended  him  or  no.  He  is  sure  a  prince  of  royal 
courage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart;  and  rather  than 
he  will  either  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will  or 
appetite,  he  will  put  the  loss  of  one-half  of  his  realm 
in  danger.  .  .  .  Therefore,  Master  Kingston,  if  it 
chance  hereafter  you  to  be  one  of  his  privy  council, 
as  for  your  wisdom  and  other  qualities  ye  are  meet  to 
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be,  I  warn  you  to  be  well  advised  and  assured  what 
matter  ye  put  into  his  head,  for  ye  shall  never  put  it 
out  again." 

At  last  Wolsey  said:  "  Master  Kingston,  farewell: 
I  can  no  more,  but  wish  all  things  to  have  good 
success.  My  time  draweth  on  fast;  I  may  not  tarry 
with  you.  And  forget  not,  I  pray  you,  what  I  have 
said  and  charged  you  withal,  for  when  I  am  dead, 
ye  shall  peradventure  remember  my  words  better." 

And  even  with  these  words  his  tongue  began  to 
fail ;  his  eyes  being  set  in  his  head,  whose  sight 
failed  him.  Then  we  began  to  put  him  in  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  passion ;  and  sent  for  the  abbot  of 
the  place  to  anneal  him,  who  came  with  all  speed 
and  ministered  to  him  all  the  service  to  the  same 
belonging:  and  caused  also  the  guard  to  stand  by, 
both  to  hear  him  talk  before  his  death,  and  also  to 
witness  the  same;  and  incontinent  the  clock  struck 
eight,  at  which  time  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  thus 
departed  he  this  present  life.  And  calling  to  our 
remembrance  his  words  the  day  before,  how  he  said 
that  at  eight  of  the  clock  we  should  lose  our  master, 
one  of  us  looking  upon  another,  supposed  that  he 
prophesied  of  his  departure. 


7.  Some  Letters  of  Archbishop  Cranmer 

{a)  TO   CROMWELL  (1534) 

Right  worshipful  Master  Cromwell,  in  my  right 
hearts  wise  I  commend  me  to  you.  So  it  is,  that 
this   bearer,  which  is  master  of  my  mint  at  Canter- 
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bury,  hath  divers  times  informed  me,  that  the  provost 
of  the  king's  grace's  mint  in  the  Tower  will  not  suffer 
him  to  have  for  his  wages  and  money  such  coiners  of 
the  Tower  as  is  lawful  for  him  to  have  by  the  king's 


Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. —After  Holbein 


grace's  grant  under  his  grace's  great  seal;  because 
the  same  provost,  as  I  am  informed,  endeavoureth, 
as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  to  discourage  the  merchants 
to  have  any  access  or  resort  to  my  said  mint,  for  lack 
of  speedy  coinage.  And  albeit  the  said  master  of  my 
mint  may,  by  the  king's  grace's  said  grant,  take  in 
all  places,  as  well  exempt  as  not  exempt,  such  workmen 
and  as  many  of  them  as  he  would  have;  yet  he  would 
(if  it  may  stand  with  your  favour  and  pleasure)  have 
none  other  but  such  as  belong  unto  the  said  Tower, 
because  they  be   men   of   true  dealing  and   of  good 
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honesty.  Wherefore  I  pray  you  to  be  good  master 
unto  him,  and  for  my  sake  to  speak  unto  the  said 
provost,  that  he  may  have  for  his  wages  at  all  times 
such  persons  of  the  said  Tower,  and  as  many  of  them 
to  work  with  him,  as  he  shall  hereafter  desire.  For 
unless  it  may  please  you  thus  to  do,  my  said  mint 
and  master  of  the  same  shall  be  unoccupied ;  which 
thing  the  said  provost,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  doth 
most  covet  and  desire.  From  Croydon,  the  6th  day 
of  June. 

Your  own  ever  assured, 

Thomas  Cantuar. 

To  the  right  ivorshipful  and  my 
very  loving  friend  Master  Croni- 
ivell  of  the  king's  grace's  most 
honourable  council. 

(b)    THE    CHARACTER    OF    THOMAS    CROMWELL 

(i54o) 

[From  a  Letter  to  Henry  VIII. 

.  «  .  I  heard  yesterday  in  your  grace's  council, 
that  he  [Cromwell]  is  a  traitor:  yet  who  cannot  be 
sorrowful  and  amazed  that  he  should  be  a  traitor 
against  your  majesty,  he  that  was  so  advanced  by 
your  majesty;  he  whose  surety  was  only  by  your 
majesty;  he  who  loved  your  majesty  (as  I  ever 
thought)  no  less  than  God ;  he  who  studied  for  no 
man's  displeasure  to  serve  your  majesty;  he  that 
was  such  a  servant,  in  my  judgment,  in  wisdom, 
diligence,  faithfulness,  and  experience,  as  no  prince 
in  this  realm  ever  had;  he  that  was  so  vigilant  to 
preserve  your  majesty  from  all  treasons  that  few 
could   be  so  secretly  conceived,   but  he  detected  the 
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same  in  the  beginning?  If  the  noble  princes  of 
memory,  King  John,  Henry  the  Second,  and  Richard 
II  had  had  such  a  counsellor  about  them,  I  suppose 
that  they  would  never  have  been  so  traitorously 
abandoned  and  overthrown  as  those  good  princes 
were.  ...  I  loved  him  as  my  friend,  for  so  I  took 
him  to  be;  but  I  chiefly  loved  him  for  the  love  which 
I  thought  I  saw  him  bear  ever  towards  your  grace, 
singularly  above  all  other. 

But  now,  if  he  be  a  traitor,  I  am  sorry  that  ever  I 
loved  or  trusted  him,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  his 
treason  is  discovered  in  time;  but  yet  again  I  am 
very  sorrowful;  for  who  shall  your  grace  trust  here- 
after if  you  might  not  trust  him?  Alas!  I  bewail  and 
lament  your  grace's  chance  herein,  I  wot  not  whom 
your  grace  may  trust.  But  I  pray  God  continually 
night  and  day,  to  send  such  a  counsellor  in  his  place 
whom  your  grace  may  trust,  and  who  for  all  his 
qualities  can  and  will  serve  your  grace  like  to  him, 
and  that  will  have  so  much  solicitude  and  care  to  pre- 
serve your  grace  from  all  dangers  as  I  ever  thought 
he  had. 


8.   Thomas  Cromwell 

AN    INCIDENT 

[Stow:  "Survey  of  London"  (1598). 

On  the  south  wall,  and  on  the  west  end  of  this 
church  [Augustine  Friars],  many  fair  houses  are  built, 
namely  in  Throgmorton  Street;  and  one  very  large 
and  spacious,  built  in  the  place  of  the  old  and  small 
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tenements  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  master  of  the  king's 
jewel-house,  after  that  master  of  the  rolls,  then  Lord 
Cromwell,  Knight;  lord  privy  seal,  vicar-general, 
Earl  of  Essex,  High  Chamberlain  of  England,  &c. 
These  houses  being  finished,  and  having  some  reason- 
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able  plot  of  ground  left  for  a  garden,  he  caused  the 
pales  of'the  garden,  adjoining  to  the  north  part  there- 
of, on  a  sudden  to  be  taken  down ;  22  feet  to  be 
measured  forth  right  into  the  north  of  every  man's 
ground;  a  line  there  to  be  drawn,  or  trench  to  be  cut, 
a  foundation  laid,  and  a  high  brick  wall  to  be  built. 

My  father  had  a  garden  there,  and  a  barn1  standing 
close  to  his  south  pale ;  this  barn  they  loosed  from 
the  ground,  and  bare  upon  rollers  into  my  father's 
garden    22    feet,   ere    my    father    heard    thereof.     No 

1  Probably  a  summer-house. 
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warning"  was  given  him,  nor  other  answer,  when  he 
spake  to  the  surveyors  of  that  work,  but  that  their 
master  Sir  Thomas  commanded  them  so  to  do;  no 
man  durst  go  to  argue  the  matter,  but  each  man  lost 
his  land,  and  my  father  paid  his  whole  rent,  which 
was  6.9.  6d.  the  year,  for  that  half  which  was  left. 

Thus  much  of  mine  own  knowledge  have  I  thought 
good  to  note,  that  the  sudden  rising  of  some  men 
causeth  them  in  some  matters  to  forget  themselves. 


g.  The  Bible  and  Register  in  every  Church 

(1538) 

[HOLINSHED. 

This  month  of  September,  Thomas  Cromwell,  lord 
privy  seal,  viceregent  of  the  king's  highness,  set  forth 
injunctions  to  all  bishops  and  curates  through  the 
realm,  charging  them  to  see  that  in  every  parish 
church  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume,  printed  in 
English,  were  placed  for  all  men  to  read  on:  and  that 
a  book  of  Register  were  also  provided  and  kept  in 
every  parish  church,  wherein  shall  be  written  every 
wedding,  christening,  and  burying,  within  the  same 
parish  for  ever. 


10.  Suppression  of  Monasteries  (1539) 
DEED    OF   SURRENDER 

"Forasmuch    as    we,    the    prior   and    friars    of  the 
house  of  Carmelites   in   Stamford,    commonly  called 
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the  White  Friars  in  Stamford,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, do  profoundly  consider  that  the  perfection  of 
Christian  living  doth  not  consist  in  some  ceremonies, 
wearing  of  a  white  coat,  disguising  ourselves  after 
strange  fashions,  docking 
and  becking,  wearing 
scapulars  and  hoods,  and 
other  like  papistical  cere- 
monies, wherein  we  have 
been  most  principally 
practised  and  nose-led  in 
times  past;  but  the  very 
true  way  to  please  God, 
and  to  live  a  true  Christian 
man,  without  all  hypocrisy 
and  feigned  dissimulation 
is  sincerely  declared  to  us 
by  our  master  Christ,  his 
evangelists  and  apostles; 
being  minded  hereafter  to 
follow  the  same,  conform- 
ing ourself  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  our  supreme 
head,  under  God,  on  earth, 
the  king's  majesty;  and 
not  to  follow  henceforth 
the  superstitious  traditions  of  any  forensical  potentate 
or  power,  with  mutual  assent  and  consent,  do  submit 
ourselves  unto  the  mercy  of  our  said  sovereign  lord, 
and  with  the  like  mutual  assent  and  consent  do  sur- 
render, &c." 

Signed  by  the  Prior  and  six  Friars. 


Chained  Bible  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Crux,  York 
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ii.  Lady  Jane  Grey  (1550) 

[Roger  Ascham:  "  Scholemaster  ". 

One  example,  whether  love  or  fear  doth  work  more 
in  a  child,  for  virtue  or  learning,  I  will  gladly  report; 
which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed 
with  more  profit.  Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I 
came  to  Broadgate  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave 
of  that  noble  lady,  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was 
exceedingly  much  beholden.  Her  parents,  the  duke 
and  duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park;  I  found 
her  in  her  chamber,  reading  Plato's  Phaedo  in  Greek, 
and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccaccio.  After  salu- 
tation and  duty  done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her 
"Why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park!" 
Smiling  she  answered  me:  "  I  know  all  their  sport  in 
the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas! 
good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant." 
"And  how  came  you,  madam,"  quoth  I,  "to  this 
deep  knowledge  of  pleasure,  and  what  did  chiefly 
allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very 
few  men  have  attained  thereunto?"  "I  will  tell 
you,"  quoth  she,  "and  tell  you  a  truth,  which  per- 
chance you  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits,  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me 
so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  school- 
master. For,  when  I  am  in  the  presence  either  of 
father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence, 
sit,   stand,    or  go;   eat,   drink,   be  merry,  or  sad;   be 
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sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else, 
I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and 
number,  even  so  perfectly,  as  God  made  the  world;  or 
else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened, 
yea  presently  sometimes,  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs, 
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and  other  ways  (which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour 
I  bear  them)  so  without  measure  misordered,  that 
I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go 
to  Mr.  Elmer;  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so 
pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning, 
that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing,  whilst  I  am  with 
him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  to 
weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else,  but  learning, 
is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear  and  whole  misliking  unto 
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me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure, 
and  more,  that  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures, 
in  very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me." 
I  remember  this  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  so 
worthy  of  memory,  and  because  also  it  was  the  last 
talk  that  ever  I  had,  and  the  last  time  that  ever  I  saw 
that  noble  and  worthy  lady. 


12.  A  Frenchman's  Views  on  England 

and  the  English  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century  (1553) 

[Extract  from  Perlin's  Description  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland. 

it  may  be  said  of  the  English,  neither  in  war  are 
they  brave,  nor  in  peace  are  they  faithful;  and,  as  the 
Spaniard  says,  England  is  a  good  land  with  bad 
people.   .   .   . 

The  people  of  this  nation  mortally  hate  the  French 
as  their  old  enemies  .  .  .  ,  and  always  call  us  France 
chenesve  (knave),  France  dogne.   .   .   . 

The  people  are  proud  and  seditious,  with  bad 
consciences,  and  are  faithless  to  their  word,  as  ex- 
perience has  taught.  These  villains  hate  all  sorts  of 
foreigners;  and  although  they  have  a  good  land  and 
a  good  country,  they  are  all  constantly  wicked  and 
moved  by  every  wind;  for  now  they  will  love  a 
prince;  turn  your  hand,  they  will  wish  him  killed 
and  crucified.   .   .   . 
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In  this  kingdom  of  England  there  are  two  uni- 
versities, viz  Cambruches  and  Auxonne,  called  in 
Latin  Auxonia,  Cambruche  in  Latin  Cambrusium. 
The  people  of  the  country  do  not  frequent  them  at 
all  or  very  little,  and  do  not  give  themselves  up 
much  to  letters,  but  only  to  vanity  and  ambition  and 
merchandise.  .  .  .  The  people  are  reprobates,  and 
all  enemies  to  good  manners  and  letters.   .   .   . 

In  this  country  you  will  not  meet  with  any  great 
nobles  whose  relations  have  not  had  their  heads  cut 
off.  Certes  I  should  like  better  (with  the  reader's 
leave)  to  be  a  swineherd  and  preserve  my  head.  For 
this  affliction  falls  furiously  upon  the  heads  of  the 
great  nobles.  For  you  will  see  these  great  lords  in 
grand  pomp  and  magnificence  for  a  time;  turn  your 
hand,  you  will  see  them  in  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. In  France  justice  is  well  administered,  and 
not  tyranny,  as  in  England,  which  is  the  pest  and 
ruin  of  a  country;  for  a  kingdom  ought  to  be 
governed,  not  in  shedding  human  blood  in  such 
abundance  that  the  blood  flows  in  streams,  by  which 
means  the  good  are  troubled.   .   .  . 

The  people  of  this  place  make  great  cheer,  and  like 
much  to  banquet,  and  you  will  see  many  rich  taverns 
and  tavern-keepers,  who  have  customarily  large 
purses  in  which  are  three  or  four  small  purses  full 
of  moneys  consequently  we  may  consider  that  this 
country  is  very  full  of  money,  and  that  the  trades- 
people gain  more  in  a  week  than  those  of  Germany 
or  Spain  in  a  month.  For  you  will  see  hatters  and 
joiners,  artisans  generally,  playing  their  crowns  at 
tennis,    which    is    not   ordinarily   seen    in    any  other 

(B866;  3 
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place,  and  particularly  on  a  working  day.  And  in  a 
tavern  they  make  good  cheer  oftener  than  once  a  day 
with  rabbits,  and  hares,  and  every  sort  of  food.   .   .   . 

The  English  one  with  the  other  are  joyous,  and 
are  very  fond  of  music;  for  there  is  not  ever  so  small 
a  church  in  which  music  is  not  sung;  and  they  are 
great  drinkers.  .  .  .  Now  remember  (if  you  please) 
that  in  this  country  they  generally  use  vessels  of 
silver  when  they  drink  wine;  and  they  will  say  to 
you  usually  at  table,  goud  chere.  The  servants  wait 
on  their  masters  bareheaded,  and  leave  their  bonnets 
on  the  buffet.  .  .  . 

They  use  much  whiter  bread  than  in  France,  and 
it  was  in  my  time  as  cheap  as  in  France;  and  with 
their  beer  they  have  a  custom  of  using  very  soft  cake, 
in  which  there  are  raisins,  and  which  make  you  feel 
the  double  beer  very  good;  and  I  have  had  formerly 
at  Rie,  a  seaport,  as  good  as  ever  I  drank  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  very  good  in  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  as 
good  as  any  people  in  the  world. 

In  this  country  all  shops  of  all  trades  are  open, 
like  those  of  the  barbers  in  France,  and  they  have 
a  great  many  openings  of  glass,  as  well  in  the  work- 
shops as  in  the  higher  chambers;  for  in  the  chambers 
you  will  see  many  windows  of  glass,  and  in  almost 
all  the  houses  of  every  town,  although  they  belong 
to  trades-people;  and  all  the  houses  here  are  like  the 
working-places  of  the  barbers  of  France,  as  well 
above  as  below;  and  you  will  see  in  their  workshops 
and  windows,  as  often  in  towns  as  in  villages,  a  great 
many  flowers,  and  in  taverns  a  great  deal  of  hay  on 
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the  wooden  benches,  and  many  tapestried  curtains  on 
which  the  travellers  sit  down.  The  English  make  a 
great  use  of  tapestries  and  of  painted  linens,  which 
are  well  done  and  on  which  are  many  magnificent 
roses  embellished  with  fleur-de-lis  and  lions,  for  you 
can  enter  but  few  houses  where  you  do  not  find  these 
tapestries.  .  .  . 

The  country  is  well  covered  and  shady,  for  the 
lands  are  all  enclosed  with  hedges,  oaks,  and  several 
other  sorts  of  trees,  so  that  in  travelling  you  think 
you  are  in  a  perpetual  wood,  but  you  will  discover 
many  flights  of  steps  which  are  called  in  English 
stiles,  and  by  which  persons  on  foot  go  along  little 
paths  and  enter  the  grounds;  persons  on  horseback 
do  not  go  thus  but  go  on  the  high-road  between  trees 
and  bushes.  In  the  country  there  are  no  shepherds 
who  generally  keep  the  sheep,  but  they  usually  leave 
them  in  the  woods  morning  and  evening  and  in  the 
open  fields.  .  .  .  The  English  are  excellent  at  all 
sorts  of  fruits,  as  apricots  and  peaches.  .  .  .  The 
people  are  all  armed;  and  the  labourers  when  they 
till  the  ground,  leave  their  swords  and  their  bows 
in  a  corner  of  the  field.   .   .   . 

And  this  is  enough  about  England, 
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13.  The  Martyrdom  of  Ridley  and  Latimer 
(i555)>  and  Cranmer  (1556) 

[Foxe:  "Book  of  Martyrs'". 
RIDLEY   AND    LATIMER 

The  place  appointed  for  the  execution  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  in  the  ditch  over  against 
Baliol  College ;  and  for  fear  of  any  tumult  that  might 
arise  to  prevent  their  burning,  the  Lord  Williams 
and  the  householders  of  the  city  were  commanded 
by  the  queen's  letters  to  be  assistant,  sufficiently 
armed;  and  when  everything  was  in  readiness,  the 
prisoners  were  brought  forth  by  the  mayor  and 
bailiffs. 

Ridley  had  a  furred  black  gown,  faced  with  foins, 
such  as  he  was  wont  to  wear  as  a  bishop,  and  a 
tippet  of  velvet,  furred  likewise  about  his  neck,  a 
velvet  night-cap  on  his  head,  and  a  corner-cap  over 
it.  He  went  in  a  pair  of  slippers  to  the  stake,  be- 
tween the  mayor  and  an  alderman,  &c. 

After  him  came  Latimer  in  a  poor  Bristol  frieze 
frock,  all  worn,  with  his  buttoned  cap,  and  a  handker- 
chief on  his  head,  a  new  long  shroud  hanging  over 
his  hose  to  his  feet;  which  on  the  first  sight  stirred 
men's  hearts  to  mourn. 

Ridley,  as  he  passed  the  prison,  looked  up  where 
Cranmer  lay,  hoping  to  have  seen  him  at  the  window, 
and  to  have  spoken  to  him.  But  then  Cranmer  was 
busy  with  Friar  Soto  and  his  fellows,  disputing  to 
either,  so  that  he  could  not  see  him.  Then  Ridley, 
looking  back,  saw  Latimer  coming  after.     To  whom 
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he  said:   "Ah,  are  ye  there?"     "Yea,"  said  Master 
Latimer,   "as  fast  as  I  can  follow." 

At  length  they  came  to  the  stake,  the  one  after  the 
other.  Ridley  first  entered  the  place,  and  earnestly 
holding  up  both  his  hands,  looked  towards  heaven ; 
then  shortly  after,  seeing  Latimer,  with  a  wondrous 
cheerful  look,  be  near  to  him,  embraced  and  kissed 
him,  and  as  they  that  stood  near  reported,  comforted 
him,  saying:  "Be  of  good  cheer,  brother,  for  God 
will  either  assuage  fhe  fury  of  the  flame,  or  else 
strengthen  us  to  abide  it." 

With  that  he  went  to  the  stake,  kneeled  down  by 
it,  kissed  it,  and  prayed;  and  behind  him  Latimer 
kneeled,  earnestly  calling  upon  God.  After  they 
arose,  one  talked  with  the  other  a  little  while,  till 
they  who  were  appointed  to  see  the  executions  re- 
moved themselves  out  of  the  sun.  What  they  said 
I  cannot  learn  of  any  man.   .   .   . 

They  were  commanded  to  make  ready,  which  they 
obeyed  with  all  meekness.  Ridley  took  his  gown  and 
tippet,    and    gave    it   to    his    brother-in-law,    Master 

Shipside Some  other  of  his  apparel,  that  was 

little  worth,  he  gave  away;  the  bailiffs  took  other 
parts;  besides,  he  gave  away  some  other  small  things 
to  gentlemen  standing  by,  several  of  whom  pitifully 
wept;  to  Sir  Henry  Lea  he  gave  a  new  groat,  and 
to  some  of  my  Lord  William's  gentlemen,  some 
napkins,  some  nutmegs,  and  ginger,  his  dial,  and 
such  other  things  as  he  had  about  him,  to  everyone 
that  stood  next  him.  Some  even  plucked  the  points 
off  his  hose,  and  happy  was  he  that  could  get  any 
rag  of  him. 
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Latimer  gave  nothing,  but  very  quietly  suffered  his 
keeper  to  pull  off  his  hose  and  his  other  apparel, 
which  was  very  simple;  and  now  being  stripped 
to  his  shroud,  he  seemed  as  comely  a  person  to 
them  who  were  present  as  one  could  desire  to  see: 
and  though  in  his  clothes  he  appeared  a  withered 
and  crooked  old  man,  he  now  stood  quite  upright. 

Then  Ridley,  standing  as  yet  in  his  truss,  said  to 
his  brother:  "  It  were  best  for  me  to  go  in  my  truss 
still."  "No,"  said  his  brother,  "it  will  put  you  to 
more  pain;  and  the  truss  will  do  a  poor  man  good." 
Ridley  cried:  "Be  it  so  in  the  name  of  God,"  and  so 
unlaced  himself.  Then,  being  in  his  shirt,  he  stood 
upon  a  stone,  and  held  up  his  hand,  and  said:  "Oh, 
heavenly  Father,  I  give  unto  thee  most  hearty  thanks, 
for  that  thou  hast  called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  thee, 
even  unto  death.  I  beseech  thee,  Lord  God,  take 
mercy  upon  the  realm  of  England,  and  deliver  the 
same  from  all  her  enemies." 

Then  the  smith  took  a  chain  of  iron  and  fastened 
it  about  both  Ridley's  and  Latimer's  middles;  and 
as  he  was  knocking  in  a  staple,  Ridley  took  the  chain 
in  his  hand,  and  shook  it,  and  looking  at  the  smith, 
said:  "Good  fellow,  knock  it  in  hard,  for  the  flesh 
will  have  his  course."  Then  his  brother  brought 
him  gunpowder  in  a  bag,  and  would  have  tied  it 
about  his  neck,  but  Ridley  asked  what  it  was.  His 
brother  said:  "Gunpowder."  Then  said  he:  "  I  will 
take  it  to  be  sent  of  God,  therefore  I  will  receive  it,  as 
sent  of  Him."  "And  have  you  any,"  said  he,  "for 
my  brother?"  meaning  Latimer.  "Yes,  sir,  that 
I  have,"  said  his  brother.      "Then  give  it  to  him," 
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said  he,   "lest  you  come  too  late."      So  his  brother 
went  and  carried  the  gunpowder  to  Latimer.   .   .   . 

Then  they  brought  a  fagot,  kindled  with  fire,  and 
laid  it  down  at  Ridley's  feet.  To  whom  Latimer 
spoke  in  this  manner: — 

"  Be  of  good  comfort,  brother  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's 
grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out." 

As  the  fire  being  kindled,  when  Ridley  saw  the 
fire  flaming  up  towards  him,  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice:  "  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit; 
Lord,  receive  my  spirit;"  and  repeated  this  latter  part 
often  in  English,  "  Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit." 

Latimer  crying  as  vehemently  on  the  other  side: 
"Oh,  Father  of  heaven,  receive  my  soul;"  he  re- 
ceived the  flame  as  if  embracing  it.  After  he  had 
stroked  his  face  with  his  hands,  and,  as  it  were, 
bathed  them  a  little  in  the  fire,  he  soon  died,  as  it 
appears,   with  very  little  pain. 

CRANMER 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  holy  bishops 
and  martyrs  of  God,  Hugh  Latimer  and  Ridley,  were 
burned  before  him,  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  to 
God,  but  did  not  tarry  long  in  his  prayers,  for  he  put 
off  his  garments  to  his  shirt  and  prepared  himself  for 
death. 

His  shirt  was  made  long  down  to  his  feet,  which 
were  bare;  and  his  head,  when  both  his  caps  were 
off,  was  so  bare  that  one  hair  could  not  be  seen  upon 
it.  His  beard  was  long  and  thick,  covering  his  face 
with  marvellous  gravity. 
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Then  an  iron  chain  was  tied  about  Cranmer,  and 
when  they  perceived  him  to  be  more  steadfast  than 
to  be  moved  from  his  sentence,  they  commanded  the 
fire  to  be  set  to  him.  And  when  the  wood  was 
kindled,  and  the  fire  began  to  burn  near  him,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm,  he  put  his  right  hand  into  the  flame, 
which  he  held  so  steadfast  immovable  that  all  men 
might  see  his  hand  burned  before  his  body  was 
touched.  His  body  did  so  abide  the  burning  of  the 
flame  with  such  constancy  and  steadfastness,  that 
standing  always  in  one  place  without  moving  his 
body,  he  seemed  to  move  no  more  than  the  stake  to 
which  he  was  bound;  his  eyes  were  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  and  oftentimes  he  repeated:  "This  unworthy 
right  hand!''''  so  long  as  his  voice  would  suffer  him; 
and  using  often  the  words  of  Stephen:  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit!"  in  the  greatness  of  the  flame  he 
gave  up  the  ghost. 


14.  Preaching  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
(16th  Century) 

[Stow  :  "  Survey  of  London  ". 

In  place  of  this  hospital  [viz.  St.  Mary  Spital, 
in  Bishopsgate  Ward,  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII], 
and  near  adjoining,  are  now  many  fair  houses  built 
for  receipt  and  lodging  of  worshipful  persons.  A 
part  of  the  large  churchyard  pertaining  to  this 
hospital,  and  severed  from  the  rest  with  a  brick  wall, 
yet  remaineth  as  of  old  time,  with  a  pulpit  cross 
therein  somewhat  like  to  that  in  Paul's  Churchyard. 
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Preaching  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 

.  .  .  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that,  time  out  of 
mind,  it  hath  been  a  laudable  custom,  that  on  Good 
Friday,  in  the  afternoon,  some  especial  learned  man, 
by  appointment  of  the  prelates,  hath  preached  a 
sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  treating  of  Christ's  Passion ; 
and   upon   the  three  next   Easter  holidays,   Monday, 
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Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the  like  learned  man,  by 
the  like  appointment,  hath  used  to  preach  on  the 
forenoon  at  the  sacred  Spital,  to  persuade  the  Article 
of  Christ's  Resurrection ;  and  then  on  Low  Sunday, 
one  of  the  learned  men  at  Paul's  Cross,  to  make 
rehearsal  of  those  four  former  sermons,  either 
commending  or  reproving  them,  as  to  him  by 
judgment  of  the  learned  divines  was  thought  con- 
venient. And  that  done,  he  was  to  make  a  sermon 
of  his  own  study,  which  in  all  were  five  sermons 
in  one. 

At  these  sermons,  so  severely  preached,  the  mayor 
with  his  brethren,  the  aldermen,  were  accustomed  to 
be  present  in  their  violets  at  Paul's  on  Good  Friday, 
and  in  their  scarlets  at  the  Spital  on  the  holiday, 
except  Wednesday  in  violet;  and  the  Mayor  with  his 
brethren  on  Low  Sunday  in  scarlet  at  Paul's  Cross, 
continued  until  this  day. 


15.  London  Schools  in  Sixteenth   Century 

[Stow:  "Survey  of  London  "  (1598). 

As  divers  schools,  by  suppressing  of  religious 
houses,  whereof  they  were  members,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  have  been  decayed,  so  again  have  some 
others  been  newly  erected,  and  finished  for  them;  as 
namely  St.  Paul's  School,  in  place  of  an  old  ruined 
house,  was  built  in  most  ample  manner,  and  largely 
endowed,  in  the  year  15 12,  by  John  Colet,  Doctor  of 
Divinity,    Dean    of   St.    Paul's,    for    153    poor   men's 
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children.  .  .  .  Again  in  the  year  1553,  after  the 
erection  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  the  late  dissolved 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  a  great  number  of  poor 
children  being  taken  in,  a  school  was  ordained  there 
at  the  citizens'  charges. 

Also  in  the  year  1561,  the  Merchant  Taylors  of 
London  founded  one  notable  free  grammar-school  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Laurence  Poulteney. 

As  for  the  meeting  of  the  schoolmasters  on  festival 
days,  at  festival  churches,  and  the  disputing  of  their 
scholars  logically,  &c,  the  same  was  long  since 
discontinued;  but  the  arguing  of  the  schoolboys 
about  the  principles  of  grammar  hath  been  continued 
even  till  our  time;  for  I  myself,  in  my  youth,  have 
yearly  seen,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Apostle,  the  scholars  of  divers  grammar-schools  repair 
unto  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  priory 
in  Smithfield,  where  upon  a  bank  boarded  about 
under  a  tree,  some  one  scholar  hath  stepped  up,  and 
there  both  opposed  and  answered  till  he  were  by 
some  better  scholar  overcome  and  put  down ;  and 
then  the  overcomer  taking  the  place,  did  like  as  the 
first;  and  in  the  end  the  best  opposers  and  answerers 
had  rewards,  which  I  observed  not  but  it  made  both 
good  schoolmasters,  and  also  good  scholars,  dili- 
gently against  such  times  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  obtaining  of  this  garland. 

I  remember  there  repaired  to  these  exercises, 
amongst  others,  the  masters  and  scholars  of  the 
free  schools  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Westminster,  of  St.  Thomas  Acton's  Hospital, 
and   of   St.    Anthony's    Hospital;    whereof   the    last 
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named  commonly  presented  the  best  scholars,  and 
had  the  prize  in  those  days. 

This  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  being  surrendered 
to  Henry  VIII,  those  disputations  in  that  place  sur- 
ceased; and  were  again,  only  for  a  year  or  twain, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  revived  in  the  cloister 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  when  the  best  scholars,  then  still 
of  St.  Anthony's  School,  were  rewarded  with  bows 
and  arrows  of  silver,  given  to  them  by  Sir  Martin 
Bowes,  goldsmith. 

Nevertheless,  however,  the  encouragement  failed, 
the  scholars  of  Paul's,  meeting  with  them  of  St. 
Anthony's,  would  call  them  "  Anthony  pig",  and  they 
again  would  call  the  other,  "Pigeons  of  Paul's", 
because  many  pigeons  were  bred  in  St.  Paul's  church, 
and  St.  Anthony  was  always  figured  with  a  pig 
following  him ;  and  mindful  of  the  former  usage,  did 
for  a  long  season  disorderly,  in  the  open  street, 
provoke  one  another  with:  "Salve  tu  quoque,  placet 
tibi  mecnm  dispntare?"  "Placet."  And  so  proceeding 
from  this  to  questions  in  grammar,  they  usually  fell 
from  words  to  blows  with  their  satchels  full  of  books, 
many  times  in  great  heaps,  that  they  troubled  the 
streets  and  passengers;  so  that  finally  they  were 
restrained,   until   the  decay  of  St.   Anthony's  school. 

Within  this  school  have  sprung  divers  famous 
persons,  whereof  although  time  hath  buried  the 
names  of  many,  yet  in  mine  own  remembrance  may 
be  numbered  the  following: — 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Knight,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England;  Dr.  Nicholas  Heath,  sometime  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  after  of  Worcester,  and  lastly  Archbishop 
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of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England ;  Doctor 
John  Whitgift,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  after  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

[Note. — To  these  may  be  added  Bishop  Latimer. 
The  site  of  St.  Anthony's  School  was  on,  or  near,  the 
spot  where  the  Bank  of  England  now  stands. — Ed.] 


16.  A  Slaving  Expedition  of  John 
Hawkins  (1567-1582) 

Abridged  from  Hakluyt's  "Voyages". 

"  A  discourse  written  by  one  Miles  Philips,  English- 
man, one  of  the  company  put  on  shoare  Northward  of 
Panuco,  in  the  West  Indies,  by  Mr.  John  Hawkins^ 
1568,   &c." 

[The  expedition,  consisting-  of  six  ships,  the  Jesus,  Mytiion, 
William  and  John,  Judith,  Angel,  and  Swallow,  under  the  command 
of  John  Hawkins,  left  Plymouth  for  Africa  and  America,  in  connection 
with  the  slave  trade,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1567.] 

SLAVE    CATCHING 

Upon  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  same  month  [i.e. 
November]  we  came  to  anchor  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa  at  Cape  Verde  in  twelve  fathom  water;  and 
here  our  general  landed  certain  of  our  men  to  the 
number  of  160,  or  thereabouts,  seeking  to  take  some 
Negroes:  who  with  their  envenomed  arrows  did  hurt 
a  great  number  of  our  men,  so  that  they  were  enforced 
to  retire  to  the  ships,  in  which  conflict  they  recovered 
but  a  few  Negroes.   .  .  . 
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Afterwards  passing  the  time  upon  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  until  the  12th  of  January,  we  obtained  by 
that  time  the  number  of  150  Negroes,  and  being  ready 
to  depart  from  the  sea-coast,  there  was  a  Negro  sent 


Sir  John  Hawkins.— From  the  "  Heroologia" 

as  an  ambassador  to  our  general,  from  a  king  of  the 
Negroes,  which  was  oppressed  with  other  kings,  his 
bordering  neighbours,  desiring  our  general  to  grant 
him  succour  and  aid  against  them  his  enemies,  which 
our  general  granted,  and  went  himself  in  person 
aland,  with  the  number  of  200  of  our  men  or  there- 
abouts, and  the  said  king,  which  had  requested  our 
aid,  did  join  his  forces  with  ours,  so  that  thereby  our 
general  assaulted  and  set  fire  to  a  town  of  the  said 
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king's  enemies,  in  which  there  were  at  the  least  the 
number  of  8,000  or  10,000  Negroes;  and  they  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  not  able  to  make  any  resistance, 
sought  by  flight  to  save  themselves,  in  which  their 
flight  there  were  taken  prisoners  to  the  number  of 
800  or  900,  which  our  general  ought  to  have  had  for 
his  share:  howbeit  the  Negro  king  which  requested 
our  aid,  falsifying  his  word  and  promise,  secretly, 
in  the  night,  conveyed  himself  away  with  as  many 
prisoners  as  he  had  in  his  custody.  But  our  general, 
notwithstanding,  finding  himself  to  have  now  very 
near  the  number  of  500  negroes,  thought  it  best 
without  longer  abode  to  depart  with  them. 

THEY    REACH    AMERICA 

[They  left  Africa  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1568— and  reached  the 
West  Indies  (Dominica)  27~8th  of  March:  thence  making-  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz,  16th  of  September.  They  here  made  a  peaceful 
arrangement  with  the  Spaniards,  as  to  victualling  and  repairs;  but 
while  under  this  agreement,  the  Spaniards  treacherously  attacked 
and  slew  all  they  could.  The  vessels  then  putting  to  sea,  were  met 
with  likelihood  of  famine  aboard,  and] 

SOME  OF  THE  MEN  PUT  ASHORE 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  came  to  land  again  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico:  being  oppressed 
with  famine  on  the  one  side,  and  danger  of  drowning 
on  the  other,  not  knowing  where  to  find  relief.  We 
began  to  be  in  wonderful  despair;  and  we  we're  of 
many  minds,  amongst  whom  there  were  a  great 
many  that  did  desire  our  general  to  set  them  on  land, 
making  their  choice  rather  to  submit  themselves  to 
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the  mercy  of  the  savages  or  infidels,  than  longer  to 
hazard  themselves  at  sea,  where  they  very  well  saw, 
that  if  they  should  remain  together,  if  they  perished 
not  by  drowning,  yet  hunger  would  enforce  them  in 
the  end  to  eat  one  another.  To  which  request  our 
general  did  very  willingly  agree,  considering  with 
himself  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  lessen  his 
number,  both  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  the  rest: 
and  thereupon  being  resolved  to  put  half  his  people 
ashore  that  he  had  then  left  alive,  it  was  a  world  to 
see  how  suddenly  men's  minds  were  altered:  for  they 
which  a  little  before  desired  to  be  set  on  land,  were 
now  of  another  mind,  and  requested  rather  to  stay, 
by  means  whereof  our  general  was  enforced  for  the 
mere  contentation  of  all  men's  minds,  and  to  take 
away  all  occasions  of  offence,  to  take  this  order. 
First  he  made  choice  of  such  persons  of  service  and 
account,  as  were  needful  to  stay;  and  that  being 
done,  of  those  which  were  willing  to  go,  he  appointed 
such  as  he  thought  might  best  be  spared,  our  general 
promising  us  that  the  next  year  he  would  either  come 
himself,  or  else  send  and  fetch  us  home.  Those  that 
went  in  the  first  boat  were  safely  set  on  shore;  but  of 
them  which  went  in  the  second,  of  which  number  I 
myself  was  one,  the  seas  wrought  so  high,  that  we 
could  not  attain  to  the  shore,  and  thereupon  we 
were  constrained,  through  the  cruel  dealing  of  John 
Hampton,  captain  of  the  Minion,  and  John  Sanders, 
boatswain  of  the  Jesus,  and  Thomas  Pallard  his 
mate,  to  leap  out  of  the  boat  into  the  main  sea, 
leaving  more  than  a  mile  to  shore,  and  so  to  shift 
for  ourselves,  and  either  to  sink  or  swim. 
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[This   party  travelled  some  ten  or  twelve  days,  coming-  at  last  to 
Panuco.] 

This  town  is  well  situated,  and  well  replenished 
with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  as  oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
granates, apricots,  and  peaches,  and  sundry  others; 
and  is  inhabited  with  a  great  number  of  tame  Indians, 
or  Mexicans,  and  had  in  it  also  at  that  time  about  the 
number  of  200  Spaniards,  men,  women,  and  children, 
besides  Negroes.  When  we  were  come  to  the  town, 
the  governor  then  showed  himself  very  severe  unto  us, 
and  threatened  to  hang  us  all:  and  then  he  demanded 
what  money  we  had,  which  was  in  truth  very  little. 
And  having  satisfied  himself,  when  he  had  taken  all 
that  we  had,  he  caused  us  to  be  put  into  a  house 
much  like  a  hog-stie,  where  we  were  almost 
smothered:  and  before  we  were  thus  shut  up  into 
that  little  cot,  they  gave  us  some  of  the  country 
wheat,  called  maize,  sodden,  which  they  feed  their 
hogs  withal.  But  many  of  our  men  which  had  been 
hurt  by  the  Indians  at  our  first  coming  on  land, 
whose  wounds  were  very  sore  and  grievous,  desired 
to  have  the  help  of  their  surgeons.  The  governor 
and  most  of  them  all  answered,  that  we  should  have 
none  other  surgeon  but  the  hangman,  which  should 
sufficiently  heal  us  of  our  griefs:  and  thus  reviling 
us,  and  calling  us  English  dogs,  and  Lutheran 
heretics,  we  remained  the  space  of  three  days  in  this 
miserable  state,  not  knowing  what  should  become 
of  us. 

[From  here  they  were  taken  to  Mexico,  to  the  viceroy,  and  eventually 
given  to  serve  as  slaves  to  sundry  Spanish  gentlemen,  under  whom 
they  lived  happily  and  even  grew  wealthy,  by  various  means.] 
(  B  866 )  4 
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THE    INQUISITION 

Now  after  that  six  years  were  fully  expired  since 
our  first  coming  into  the  Indies,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  one  thousand  five  hundred  seventy-four,  the 
Inquisition  began  to  be  established  in  the  Indies, 
very  much  against  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Span- 
iards themselves;  for  never  until  this  time  since  their 
first  conquering  and  planting  in  the  Indies  were  they 
subject  to  that  bloody  and  cruel  Inquisition.  The 
chief  inquisitor  was  named  Don  Pedro  Moyade 
Contreres,  and  John  de  Bovilla,  his  companion, 
and  John  Sanches,  the  fiscal,  and  Pedro  de  los  Rios, 
the  secretary. 

They  being  come  and  settled  and  placed  in  a  very 
fair  house  near  unto  the  White  Friars,  considering 
within  themselves  that  they  must  make  an  entrance 
and  beginning  of  that  their  most  detestable  Inquisi- 
tion here  in  Mexico,  to  the  terror  of  the  whole  country, 
thought  it  best  to  call  us  that  were  Englishmen  first 
in  question.   .   .   . 

At  the  first  beginning  we  were  often  called 
before  the  inquisitors  alone,  and  then  severely  ex- 
amined of  our  faith,  and  commanded  to  say  the 
Pater  Noster,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  Creed  in 
Latin,  which  God  knoweth  a  great  number  of  us 
could  not  say,  otherwise  than  in  the  English  tongue. 

Then  they  would  demand  of  us  what  we  did 
remember  of  ourselves,  what  opinions  we  had  held, 
or  had  been  taught  to  hold  contrary  to  the  same 
while  we  were  in  England:  to  which  we,  for  safety 
of  our  lives,  were  constrained  to  say,  that  we  never 
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did  believe,  never  had  been  taught  otherwise  than 
how  before  we  had  said.  Then  would  they  charge 
us  that  we  did  not  tell  the  truth,  that  they  knew  the 


Various  Styles  of  San  Benito 

The  San  Benito  was  a  kind  of  loose  upper  garment,  painted  with  flames,  figures  of  devils,  the 
person's  own  portrait,  &c,  and  worn  by  persons  condemned  to  death  by  the  Inquisition  when 
going  to  the  stake  (Iilt.  i).  In  the  case  of  those  who  expressed  repentance  for  their  errors,  the 
garment  was  painted  with  flames  directed  downwards  (fig.  2);  while  that  worn  by  Jews,  sor- 
cerers, renegades,  bore  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross  in  red,  before  and  behind  (fig.  3). 


contrary,  and  therefore  we  should  call  ourselves  to 
remembrance,  and  make  a  better  answer  at  the  next 
time,  or  else  we  should  be  racked. 

From  time  to  time  we  were  called  upon  to  confess, 
and,  about  the  space  of  three  months  before  they 
proceeded    to    their    severe   judgment,    we    were    all 
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racked,  and  some  enforced  to  utter  that  against  them- 
selves, which  afterwards  cost  them  their  lives. 

And  thus  having  gotten  from  our  own  mouths 
matter  sufficient  for  them  to  proceed  in  judgment 
against  us,  they  caused  a  large  scaffold  to  be  made 
in  the  midst  of  the  market-place  in  Mexico,  right  over 
against  the  head  church.  The  night  before  [the 
judgment]  they  came  to  the  prison,  with  certain  fools' 
coats  which  they  had  prepared  for  us,  being  called  in 
their  language  S.  Benitos,  which  coats  were  made  of 
yellow  cotton  and  red  crosses  upon  them  both  before 
and  behind:  and  they  were  so  busied  in  putting  on 
these  coats  about  us,  and  bringing  us  out  into  the 
yard,  and  placing  and  pointing  us  in  what  order 
we  should  go  to  the  scaffold,  that  they  did  not  once 
suffer  us  to  sleep  all  that  night  long. 

The  next  morning  being  come,  there  was  given 
to  every  one  of  us  for  our  breakfast  a  cup  of  wine, 
and  a  slice  of  bread  fried  in  honey,  and  so  about 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  we  set  forth  of  the 
prison,  every  man  alone  in  his  yellow  coat,  and  a 
rope  about  his  neck,  and  a  great  green  wax  candle 
in  his  hand  unlighted,  having  a  Spaniard  appointed 
to  go  upon  either  side  of  every  one  of  us :  and  so  march- 
ing- in  this  order  and  manner  toward  the  scaffold  in 
the  market-place,  which  was  a  bow-shot  distant,  or 
thereabouts,  we  found  a  great  assembly  of  people  all 
the  way,  and  such  a  throng  that  certain  of  the  inquisi- 
tor's officers  on  horseback  were  constrained  to  make 
way,  and  so  coming  to  the  scaffold  we  went  up  by 
a  pair  of  stairs,  and  found  seats  ready  made  and 
prepared  for  us  to  sit  down,  every  man  in  order  as 
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he  should  be  called  to  receive  his  judgment.  We 
being  thus  set  down  as  we  were  appointed,  presently 
the  inquisitors  came  up  another  pair  of  stairs,  and 
the  viceroy  and  all  the  chief  judges  with  them. 
When  they  were  set  down  and  placed  under  the 
cloth  of  estate  agreeing  to  their  degrees  and  calling, 
there  came  up  also  a  great  number  of  friars,  white, 
black,  and  grey,  about  300  persons,  they  being  set  up 
in  the  place  for  them  appointed.  Then  was  there 
a  solemn  Oyes  made,  and  silence  commanded,  and 
then  presently  began  their  severe  and  cruel  judg- 
ment. 

The  first  man  that  was  called  was  one  Roger,  the 
chief  armourer  of  the  Jesus,  and  he  had  judgment 
to  have  300  stripes  on  horseback  and  after  condemned 
to  the  galleys  as  a  slave  for  ten  years. 

[After  him  were  called  some  sixty-nine  others,  whose  sentences  of 
stripes  and  galley-service  varied.] 

And  then  was  I,  Miles  Philips,  called  and  was  ad- 
judged to  serve  in  a  monastery  for  five  years,  without 
any  stripes,  and  to  wear  a  fool's  coat,  or  S.  Benito, 
during  all  that  time.  .  .  .  The  next  morning,  being 
Good  Friday,  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  1575,  we  were 
all  brought  into  a  court  of  the  inquisitor's  palace, 
where  we  found  a  horse  in  readiness  for  every  one 
of  our  men  which  were  condemned  to  have  stripes 
(about  sixty);  and  so  they  being  enforced  to  mount  up 
on  horseback  naked  from  the  middle  upwards,  were 
carried  to  be  showed  as  a  spectacle  for  all  people  to 
behold  throughout  the  chief  and  principal  streets 
of    the    city,    and    had    the    number    of   stripes    most 
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cruelly  laid  on  with  long  whips:  and  before  our 
men  there  went  a  couple  of  criers  which  cried  as 
they  went:  "Behold  these  English  dogs,  Lutherans, 
enemies  of  God".  And  all  the  way  as  they  went 
there  were  some  of  the  inquisitors  themselves,  and 
some  of  the  familiars  of  that  rake-hell  order,  that 
cried  to  the  executioners:  "Strike,  lay  on  those 
English  heretics,   Lutherans,   God's  enemies". 


17.  The  North-West  Passage  (1 576-1577) 

[Abridged  from  Hakluyt's  "Voyages". 

First  voyage  of  M.  Martine  Frobisher,  to  the 
North-west,  for  the  search  of  the  Straight  or  passage 
to  China,  written  by  Christopher  Hall,  master  in  the 
"  Gabrielle",  and  made  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord 
r57^ 

The  7  of  June,  being  Thursday,  the  two  barks,  viz. 
the  Gabrielle,  and  the  Michael,  and  our  Pinnesse  set 
saile  at  Ratcliffe,  and  bare  down  to  Detford,  and  there 
we  ancred:  the  cause  was  that  our  Pinnesse  burst  her 
boult  sprit  and  foremast  aboard  of  a  ship  that  rode  at 
Detford,  else  wee  meant  to  have  past  that  day  by  the 
Court  then  at  Greenwich. 

The  8  day  being  Friday,  about  12  of  the  clocke  we 
wayed  at  Detford,  and  set  saile  all  three  of  us,  and 
bare  downe  by  the  Court,  where  we  shotte  off  an 
ordinance  and  made  the  best  show  we  could:  Her 
majestie  beholding  the  same,  commended  it,  and  bade 
us  farewell,  with  shaking  her  hand  at  us  out  of  the 
window.     Afterwards  shee  sent  a  gentleman  aboard 
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of  us,  who  declared  that  Her  Majestie  had  good  liking 
of  our  doings,  and  thanked  us  for  it,  and  also  willed 
our  captaine  to  come  the  next  day  to  the  Court  to  take 
his  leave  of  her. 

The  same  day  Mr.  Secretary  Woolly  came  aboorde 
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of  us,  and  declared  to  the  company,  that  Her  Majestie 
had  appointed  him  to  give  them  charge  to  be  obe- 
dient, and  diligent  to  their  Captain,  and  governours 
in  all  things,  and  wished  us  happie  successe.   .  .   . 

The  21  day  [July]  we  had  sight  of  a  great  drift  of 
yce  seeming  a  firme  lande,  and  we  cast  Westward  to 
be  cleare  of  it.  .  .  . 

The    28    day,    in    the    morning   was   very   foggie, 
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but  at  the  clearing  up  of  the  fogge,  wee  had  sight  of 
lande,  which  I  supposed  was  Labrador,  with  great 
store  of  yce  about  the  land.  .  .  .  Upon  Monday  we 
came  within  a  mile  of  the  shoare,  and  sought  a  har- 
borowe:  all  the  sound  was  full  of  yce  and  our  boate 
rowing  ashoare,  could  get  no  ground  at  100  fathom: 
then  we  sailed  east-north-east  along  the  shoare,  for  so 
the  lande  lyeth. 

The  19  day  [August]  in  the  morning,  being  calme, 
and  no  wind,  the  Captaine  and  I  tooke  our  boate, 
with  eight  men  in  her,  to  rowe  us  ashoare,  to  see  if 
there  were  there  any  people,  or  no,  eight  going  to  the 
toppe  of  the  island  ["  Burchers  Island  "]  we  had  sight 
of  seven  boats,  which  came  rowing  from  the  East  side, 
towards  that  island:  whereupon  we  returned  aboord 
againe:  at  length  we  sent  our  boate  with  five  men  in 
her,  to  see  whither  they  rowed,  and  so  with  a  white 
cloth  brought  one  of  their  boates  with  their  men  along 
the  shoare,  rowing  after  our  boates,  till  such  time  as 
they  sawe  our  ship  and  then  they  rowed  ashoare ; 
then  I  went  on  shoare  myself,  and  gave  every  one 
of  them  a  threadden  point,  and  brought  one  of  them 
aboard  of  me,  when  he  did  eate  and  drinke,  and  then 
carried  him  on  shoare  againe.  Whereupon  all  the 
rest  came  aboard  with  their  boats,  being  nineteen 
persons,  and  they  spake,  but  we  understoode  them  not. 
They  bee  like  to  Tartars,  with  long  blacke  haire,  broad 
faces,  and  flatte  noses,  and  tawnie  in  colour,  wearing 
Seale  skinnes,  and  so  do  the  women,  not  differing  in 
the  fashion,  but  the  women  are  marked  in  the  face 
with  blewe  streekes  downe  the  cheekes,  and  round 
about  the  eyes.     Their  boates  are  made  all  of  Seale's 
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skinnes,  with  a  keele  of  wood  within  the  skin:  the 
proportion  of  them  is  like  a  Spanish  shallop,  save 
only  they  be  flat  in  the  bottome,  and  sharpe  at 
both  ends. 

The  20  day  wee  wayed  and  went  to  the  East  side  of 
the  Island,  and  I  and  the  Captaine,  with  four  men  more 
went  on  shoare,  and  then  we  saw  their  houses,  and 
the  people  espying  us,  came  rowing  towards  our 
boates;  .  .  .  and  one  of  their  company  came  into  our 
boate,  and  we  carried  him  aboard  and  gave  him 
a  Bell  and  a  knife:  so  the  Captaine  and  I  willed 
five  of  our  men  to  set  him  ashoare  at  a  rocke,  and 
not  among  the  company,  but  their  wilfullnesse  was 
such,  that  they  would  goe  to  them,  and  so  were  taken 
themselves,  and  our  boate  lost.  The  next  day,  in 
the  morning,  we  stood  in  neere  the  shoare,  and  shotte 
off  a  faucenet,  and  sounded  our  trumpet,  but  we 
could  heare  nothing  of  our  men.  This  sound  wee 
called    the    Five    Men's    Sound,    and     plyed    all    of 

1 L«      •      •      •  • 

The  26  day  we  waied,  to  come  homeward  [and 
they  arrived  off  Yarmouth  on  1st  of  October. — 
Ed.]  

18.  "  The  Father  of  American  Colonization  " 
— Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (1583) 

[Abridged  from  Hakluyt. 
COLONIZATION    OF    NEWFOUNDLAND 

Written    by    Mr.    Edward    Haie,    gentleman    and 
principall  actour  in  the  same  voyage,  who  alone  con- 
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tinned  unto  the  end,  and  by  Gods  special  assistance 
returned  home  ■with  his  retinue  safe  and  entire. 

We  began  our  voyage  upon  Tuesday  the   nth  of 
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June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1583,  having  in  our  fleet 
(at  our  departure  from  Causet  Bay1)  these  ships  as 
followeth:  [The  Delight-,  the  Barke  Raleigh,  'set 
forth  by  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh';  the  Golden  Hinde; 
the  Swallow;  and  the  Squirrel]. 

We  were  in  number  in  all  about  260  men:  among 

1  "  neere  unto  Plymouth  "  (Spelled  also  '  Causon  '). 
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whom  we  had  of  every  faculty  good  choice,  as  ship- 
wrights, masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  such  like 
requisite  to  such  an  action:  also  mineral  men  and 
refiners.  Besides  for  solace  of  our  people,  and 
allurement  of  the  savages,  we  were  provided  of 
music  in  good  variety:  not  omitting  the  least  toys, 
as  Morris  dancers,  hobby  horses,  and  May-like  con- 
ceits to  delight  the  savage  people,  whom  we  intended 
to  win  by  all  fair  means  possible.  And  to  that  end 
we  were  indifferently  furnished  with  all  petty  haber- 
dashery wares  to  barter  with  these  simple  people. 

Saturday  the  27th  of  July,  we  might  descry  not  far 
from  us,  as  it  were  mountains  of  ice  driven  upon  the 
sea,  being  then  in  50  degrees,  which  were  carried 
southward  to  the  weather  of  us. 

Before  we  came  to  Newfoundland,  about  50  leagues 
on  this  side,  we  pass  the  bank,  which  are  high  grounds 
rising  within  the  sea  and  under  water,  yet  deep  enough 
and  without  danger.  .  .  .  The  breadth  of  this  bank 
is  somewhere  more,  and  somewhere  less.  The  Por- 
tugals  and  the  French  chiefly  have  a  notable  trade  of 
fishing  upon  the  bank,  where  are  sometimes  100  or 
more  sails  of  ships,  who  commonly  begin  the  fishing 
in  April,  and  have  ended  by  July.  .  .   . 

[Aug.  3 — Saturday.]  Trending  the  coast  we  came 
to  the  island  called  Baccalacs,  being  not  past  two 
leagues  from  the  main. 

Monday  following  [August  5],  the  general  had  his 
tent  set  up,  who  being  accompanied  with  his  own 
followers,  summoned  the  merchants  and  masters,  both 
English  and  strangers  [who  were  in  the  harbour],  to 
be  present  at  his  taking  possession  of  these  countries. 
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Before  whom  openly  was  read  and  interpreted  unto 
the  strangers  his  commission:  by  virtue  whereof  he 
took  possession  in  the  same  harbour  of  St.  John, 
and  200  leagues  every  way;  invested  the  queen's 
majesty  with  the  title  and  dignity  thereof;  had  de- 
livered unto  him  (after  the  custom  of  England)  a  rod 
and  a  turf  of  the  same  soil,  entering  possession  also 
for  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever:  And 
signified  unto  all  men  that  from  that  time  forward, 
they  should  take  the  same  land  as  territory  appertain- 
ing to  the  Queen  of  England.  ...  At  the  same  time, 
for  a  beginning,  he  proposed  and  delivered  these  laws 
to  be  in  force  immediately. 

The  first,  for  religion,  which  in  public  exercise 
should  be  according  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
second,  for  maintenance  of  her  majesty's  right  and 
possession  of  these  territories,  against  which  if  any- 
thing were  attempted  prejudicial,  the  party  or  parties 
offending  should  be  adjudged  and  executed  as  in  case 
of  high  treason,  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 
The  third,  if  any  person  should  utter  words  sounding 
to  the  dishonour  of  her  majesty,  he  should  lose  his 
ears,  and  have  his  ship  and  goods  confiscate.  After 
this  the  assembly  was  dismissed.  And  afterward  were 
erected  not  far  from  that  place  the  arms  of  England 
engraven  in  lead,  and  infixed  upon  a  pillar  of  wood. 
Yet  further  and  actually  to  establish  the  possessions 
taken  in  right  of  her  majesty,  and  to  the  behoof  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  Knight,  his  heirs,  and  assigns 
for  ever,  the  general  granted  in  fee  farm  divers 
parcels  of  land  lying  by  the  water  side,  both  in  this 
harbour  of  St.  John,  and  elsewhere. 
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[The  expedition  having-  met  with  storm  and  discomfort  in  their 
further  sailings  and  investigation,  and  their  supply  of  food  growing 
scanty,  became  discouraged,  and] 

So  upon  Saturday  in  the  afternoon  the  31st  of 
August  we  changed  our  course,  and  returned  back 
for  England. 

THE    SEA-SERPENT 

At  which  very  instant,  even  in  winding  about, 
there  passed  along  between  us  and  towards  the  land 
which  we  now  forsook  a  very  lion  to  our  seeming,  in 
shape,  hair,  and  colour,  not  swimming  after  the  manner 
of  a  beast  by  moving  of  his  feet,  but  rather  sliding 
upon  the  water  with  his  whole  body  (excepting  the 
legs)  in  sight,  neither  yet  diving  under,  and  again 
rising  above  the  water,  as  the  manner  is  of  whales, 
dolphins,  tunnies,  porpoises,  and  all  other  fish:  but 
confidently  showing  himself  above  water  without  hid- 
ing. Thus  he  passed  along,  turning  his  head  to  and 
fro,  yawning  and  gaping,  wide,  with  ugly  demon- 
stration of  long  teeth,  and  glaring  eyes,  and  to  bid 
us  a  farewell  (coming  right  against  the  Hinde)  he 
sent  forth  a  horrible  voice,  roaring  and  bellowing  as 
doth  a  lion,  which  spectacle  we  all  beheld,  so  far  as 
we  were  able  to  discern  the  same,  as  men  prone  to 
wonder  at  every  strange  thing,  as  this  doubtless  was, 
to  see  a  lion  in  the  ocean  sea,  a  fish  in  shape  of  a 
lion.  [The  general]  took  it  for  a  bonum  omen, 
rejoicing  that  he  was  to  war  against  such  an  enemy, 
if  it  were  the  devil.   .   .   . 
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DEATH    OF    SIR    HUMPHREY   GILBERT 

[The    Golden   Hinde  and    The   Squirrel  made  the   return  journey. 
Sir  Humphrey  determining-  to  sail  in  the  latter.] 

The  vehement  persuasion  and  entreaty  of  his  friends 
could  nothing  avail  to  divert  him  from  a  wilful  reso- 
lution of  going  through  in  his  frigate,  which  was 
overcharged  upon  their  decks,  with  fights,  nettings, 
and  small  artillery,  too  cumbersome  for  so  small  a 
boat,  that  was  to  pass  through  the  ocean  sea  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  when  by  course  we  might  expect 
much  storm  and  foul  weather,  whereof  indeed  we  had 
enough.  But  when  he  was  entreated  by  the  captain, 
master,  and  other  his  well  willers  of  the  Hinde,  not 
to  venture  in  the  frigate,  this  was  his  answer:  "/ 
will  not  forsake  my  little  company  going  homeward, 
with  whom  I  have  passed  so  many  storms  and  perils  ". 
And  in  very  truth,  he  was  urged  to  be  so  over  hardy, 
by  hard  reports  given  of  him,  that  he  was  afraid  of 
the  sea.   .   .   . 

By  that  time  we  had  brought  the  islands  of  the 
Azores  south  of  us,  yet  we  then  keeping  much  to  the 
north,  until  we  had  got  into  the  height  and  elevation 
of  England:  we  met  with  very  foul  weather,  and 
terrible  seas,  breaking  short  and  high  pyramid  wise. 
Howsoever  it  cometh  to  pass,  men  which  all  their 
lifetime  had  occupied  the  sea,  never  saw  more  out- 
rageous seas.  We  had  also,  upon  our  main  yard,  an 
apparition  of  a  little  fire  by  night,  which  seamen  do 
call  Castor  and  Pollux.  But  we  had  only  one,  which 
they  take  an  evil  sign  of  more  tempest:  the  same  is 
usual  in  storms. 
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Monday  the  9th  September,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
frigate  was  near  cast  away,  oppressed  by  waves,  yet 
at  that  time  recovered :  and  giving  forth  signs  of  joy, 
the  general,  sitting  abaft  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
cried  out  to  us  in  the  Hinde,  so  oft  as  we  did  approach 
within  hearing:  "  We  are  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea 
as  by  land",  reiterating  the  same  speech,  well  be- 
seeming a  soldier  resolute  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  can 
testify  he  was. 

The  same  Monday  night,  about  twelve  of  the  clock, 
and  not  long  after,  the  frigate  being  ahead  of  us  in 
the  Golden  Hinde,  suddenly  her  lights  were  out, 
whereof  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  we  lost  the  sight, 
and  withal  our  watch  cried,  the  general  was  cast 
away!   which  was  too  true. 


19.  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

(1586) 

[From  the  Official  Account 
sent  to  the  court. 

A  Report  of  the  Manner  of  the  Execution  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  perfor?ned  the  8th  of  February,  anno 
1586,  in  the  great  hall  of  Fotheringay,  "with  Relation 
of  Speeches  uttered  and  actions  happening  in  the  said 
Execution,  from  the  delivery  of  the  said  Queen  of  Scots 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Androwes,  Esquire,  Sheriff'  of  the 
County  of  Northampton  unto  the  end  of  the  said 
Execution. 

First,  the  said  Queen  of  Scots  being  carried  by 
two  of  Sir  Amias  Paulett's  gentlemen,  and  the  sheriff 
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going  before  her,  came  most  willingly  out  of  her 
chamber  into  an  entry  next  the  Hall,  at  which  place 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Earl  of  Kent,  com- 
missioners for  the  execution,  with  the  two  governors 
of  her  person,  and  divers  knights  and  gentlemen,  did 
meet  her,  where  they  found  one  of  the  Queen  of  Scots' 
servants,  named  Melvin,  kneeling  on  his  knees,  and 
who  uttered  these  words  with  tears  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  his  mistress:  "Madam,  it  will  be  the  sorrow- 
fullest  message  that  ever  I  carried,  when  I  shall 
report  my  queen  and  dear  mistress  is  dead  ".  Then 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  shedding  tears,  answered  him : 
"You  ought  to  rejoice  rather  than  weep,  for  that  the 
end  of  Mary  Stuart's  troubles  is  now  come". 

Then  she  turned  to  the  lords  and  told  them  that  she 
had  certain  requests  to  make  unto  them.  One  was 
for  a  sum  of  money,  which  she  said  Sir  Amias  Paulett 
knew  of,  to  be  paid  to  one  Curie,  her  servant;  next, 
that  all  her  servants  might  enjoy  that  quietly  which 
by  her  will  and  testament  she  had  given  unto  them ; 
and  lastly  that  they  might  be  all  well  entreated,  and 
sent  home  safely  and  honestly  into  their  countries. 

Answer  was  made  by  Sir  Amias  Paulett:  "I  do 
well  remember  the  money  your  grace  speaketh  of,  and 
your  grace  need  not  to  make  any  doubt  of  the  not 
performance  of  your  requests,  for  I  do  surely  think 
they  shall  be  granted  ". 

"I  have",  said  she,  "one  other  request  to  make 
unto  you,  my  lords,  that  you  will  suffer  my  poor 
servants  to  be  present  about  me  at  my  death,  that 
they  may  report  when  they  come  into  their  countries 
how  I  died  a  true  woman  to  my  religion." 
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Then  the  Earl  of  Kent,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
answered:  "Madam,  it  cannot  well  be  granted,  for 
that  it  is  feared  lest  some  of  them  would  with  speeches 
both  trouble  and  grieve  your  grace  and  disquiet  the 
company,  of  which  we  have  already  some  experience, 
or  seek  to  wipe  their  napkins  in  some  of  your  blood, 
which  were  not  convenient!  "My  Lord,"  said  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  "I  will  give  my  word  and  promise 
for  them  that  they  shall  not  do  any  such  thing  as 
your  lordship  hath  named.  Alas!  poor  souls,  it 
would  do  them  good  to  bid  me  farewell.  And  I 
hope  your  mistress  will  suffer  me  to  have  some  of 
my  own  people  about  me  at  my  death."  And  then 
(seeming  to  be  grieved)  with  some  tears  uttered  these 
words:  "You  know  that  I  am  cousin  to  your  queen, 
and  descended  from  the  blood  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
a  married  Queen  of  France,  and  the  annointed  Queen 
of  Scotland." 

Whereupon,  after  some  consultation,  they  granted 
that  she  might  have  some  of  her  servants  according 
to  her  grace's  request,  and  therefore  desired  her  to 
make  choice  of  half  a  dozen  of  her  men  and  women. 

After  this  she,  being  supported  by  Sir  Amias's  two 
gentlemen  aforesaid,  and  Melvin  carrying  up  her 
train,  and  also  accompanied  with  the  lords,  knights, 
and  gentlemen  aforesaid,  the  sheriff  going  before  her, 
she  passed  out  of  the  entry  into  the  great  Hall,  with 
her  countenance  careless,  importing  thereby  rather 
mirth  than  mournful  cheer,  and  so  she  willingly 
stepped  up  on  the  scaffold  which  was  prepared  for 
her  in  the  Hall,  being  two  foot  high  and  twelve  feet 
broad,  with   rails   round  about,  hanged  and  covered 
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with  black,  with  a  low  stool,  long  cushion  and 
block,  covered  with  black  also.  Then  having  the 
stool  brought  her,  she  sat  her  down ;  by  her  on  the 
right  hand  sat  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  on  the  left  hand  stood  the  sheriff,  and 
before  her  the  two  executioners;  round  about  the 
rails  stood  knights,  gentlemen,  and  others. 

Then,  silence  being  made,  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
Commission  for  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  openly  read  by  Mr.  Beale,  clerk  of  the  Council ; 
and  these  words  pronounced  by  the  assembly:  "God 
save  the  Queen".  During  the  reading  of  which 
Commission,  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  silent,  listening 
unto  it  with  as  small  regard  as  if  it  had  not  concerned 
her  at  all ;  and  with  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  if 
it  had  been  a  pardon  from  her  majesty  for  her  life; 
using  as  much  strangeness  in  words  and  deed  as  if 
if  she  had  never  known  any  of  the  assembly,  or  had 
been  ignorant  of  the  English  language. 

Then  Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborough,  standing 
directly  before  her,  without  the  rail,  bending  his 
body  with  great  reverence,  began  to  utter  this 
exhortation  following:  "Madam,  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  &c",  and  iterating  these  words 
three  or  four  times,  she  told  him:  "  Mr.  Dean,  I  am 
settled  in  the  ancient  Catholic  Roman  religion,  and 
mind  to  spend  my  blood  in  defence  of  it ".  Then 
Mr.  Dean  said:  "Madam,  change  your  opinion  and 
repent  you  of  your  former  wickedness,  settle  your 
faith  alone  in  Jesus  Christ  by  him  to  be  saved". 

Then  she  answered  again  and  again:  "Mr.  Dean, 
trouble  not  yourself  any  more,  for  I  am  settled  and 
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resolved  in  this  my  religion  and  have  purposed 
therein  to  die  ".  Then  the  Lord  of  Shrewsbury  and 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  perceiving  her  so  obstinate,  told 
her  that  since  she  would  not  hear  the  exhortation 
begun  by  Mr.  Dean,  "we  will  pray  for  your  grace 
that  it  stand  with  God's  will  you  may  have  your 
heart  lightened,  even  at  the  last  hour,  with  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  and  so  die  therein  ".  Then  she 
answered:  "If  you  will  pray  for  me,  my  lords,  I 
thank  you ;  but  to  join  in  prayer  with  you  I  will 
not,  for  that  you  and  I  are  not  of  one  religion  ". 

Then  the  lords  called  for  Mr.  Dean,  who,  kneeling 
on  the  scaffold  stairs,  began  the  prayer:  "O  most 
gracious  God  and  merciful  Father,"  &c,  all  the 
assembly,  saving  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her 
servants,  saying  after  him.  During  the  saying  of 
which  prayer,  the  Queen  of  Scots  sitting  upon  a  stool, 
having  about  her  neck  an  Agnus  Dei,  in  her  hands  a 
crucifix,  at  her  girdle  a  string  of  beads  with  a  golden 
cross  at  the  end  of  them,  a  Latin  book  in  her  hand, 
began  with  tears  and  with  loud  and  fast  voice  to  pray 
in  Latin;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  prayers  she  slid  off 
from  her  stool,  and  kneeling,  said  divers  Latin 
prayers;  and  after  the  end  of  Mr.  Dean's  prayer,  she, 
kneeling,  prayed  in  English  to  this  effect:  "for 
Christ  his  afflicted  Church,  and  for  an  end  of  their 
troubles ;  for  her  son ;  and  for  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
that  she  might  prosper  and  serve  God  aright". 

Her  prayer  being  ended,  the  executioners,  kneeling, 
desired  her  grace  to  forgive  them  her  death;  who 
answered:  "  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  now, 
I  hope,  you  shall  make  an  end  of  all  my  troubles  ". 
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Then  she,  being  stripped  of  all  her  apparel  saving 
her  petticoat  and  kirtle,  her  two  women,  beholding 
her,  made  great  lamentation,  and  crying  and  crossing 
themselves  prayed  in  Latin;  she,  turning  herself  to 
them,  embracing  them,  said  these  words  in  French: 
"  Ne  crie  vous,j'ay  prome  pour  vons  ",  and  so  crossing 
and  kissing  them  bade  them  pray  for  her,  and  rejoice 
not  weep,  for  that  now  they  should  see  an  end  of  all 
the  troubles  of  their  mistress. 

Then  she,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  turning  to 
her  men-servants,  standing  upon  a  bend  nigh  the 
scaffold,  who  sometimes  weeping  sometimes  crying 
out  aloud,  and  continually  crossing  themselves, 
prayed  in  Latin,  crossing  them  with  her  hand  bade 
them  farewell ;  and  wishing  them  to  pray  for  her  even 
until  the  last  hour. 

This  done,  one  of  the  women  having  a  Corpus 
Christi  cloth  lapped  up  three-corner-ways,  kissing  it, 
put  it  over  the  Queen  of  Scots  face  and  pinned  it  fast 
to  the  caul  of  her  head.  Then  the  two  women 
departed  from  her,  and  she  kneeling  down  upon  the 
cushion  most  resolutely  and  without  any  token  or  fear 
of  death,  she  spoke  aloud  this  Psalm  in  Latin:  "In 
thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust,  let  me  never  be 
confounded  ". 

Then  lying  upon  the  block  most  quietly,  and 
stretching  out  her  arms,  she  cried  in  Latin:  "  Into  thy 
hands,  O  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit".   .   .   . 
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20.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armada  Speech 
at  Tilbury  (1588). 

"  My  loving  People, 

"We  have  been  persuaded  by  some 
that  are  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we 
commit  ourselves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of 
treachery;  but  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  desire  to  live 
to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants 
fear;  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself,  that,  under 
God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safe- 
guard in  the  loyal  hearts  and  goodwill  of  my  subjects, 
and  therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you,  as  you  see, 
at  this  time,  not  for  my  recreation  and  disport,  but 
being  resolved  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle 
to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all,  to  lay  down  for  my 
God,  and  for  my  kingdoms,  and  for  my  people,  my 
honour  and  my  blood,   even  in  the  dust. 

"  I  know  I  have  the  body  but  of  a  weak  and  feeble 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  and  stomach  of  a  king, 
and  of  a  king  of  England  too;  and  think  foul  scorn 
that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe  should 
dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm ;  to  which 
rather  than  any  dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I 
myself  will  take  up  arms ;  I  myself  will  be  your 
general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  your 
virtues  in  the  field. 

"I  know  already  for  your  forwardness  you  have 
deserved  rewards  and  crowns;  and  we  do  assure  you 
in  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you. 

"In  the  meantime  my  lieutenant-general  shall  be 
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in  my  stead,  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a 
more  noble  or  worthy  subject;  not  doubting  but  by 
your  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the 
camp,  and  your  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly 
have  a  famous  victory  over  these  enemies  of  my  God, 
of  my  kingdoms,  and  of  my  people." 


21.  The  Spanish  Armada  (1588) 

[Abridged  from  Hakluyt's  "  Voyages  ". 

Account  of  Emmanuel  van  Meteran  in  his  History 
of  the  Low  Countreys  {Book  15). 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Spanish  Armada  set  sail  out 
of  the  haven  of  Lisbon  upon  the  ig  of  May,  A.D. 
1588,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  directing  their  course  for  the  Baie  of 
Corunna,  alias  the  Groine  of  Gallicia,  where  they  took 
in  soldiers  and  warlike  provision,  this  port  being  in 
Spain  the  nearest  unto  England. 

As  they  were  sailing  along,  there  arose  such  a 
mighty  tempest,  that  the  whole  Fleet  was  dispersed, 
so  that  when  the  duke  was  turned  unto  his  company, 
he  could  not  escry  above  80  ships  in  all  [out  of  150], 
whereunto  the  residue  by  little  and  little  joined 
themselves,  except  8  which  had  their  masters  blown 
overboard.   .   .   . 

The  navy  having  refreshed  themselves  at  the 
Groine,  and  received  daily  commandment  from  the 
king  to  hasten  their  journey,  hoisted  up  sails  the 
//  day  of  July,  and  so  holding  on  their  course  till 
the  19  of   the  same  month,  they  came  then  unto  the 
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mouth  of  the  narrow  seas  or  English  channel.     From 
whence  they  dispatched  certain  of  their  small  ships 
unto  the    Duke   of  Parma.      At   the  same   time  the 
Spanish  Fleet  was  escried  by  an  English  pinnance, 
captain  whereof  was  M.  Thomas  Fleming,  after  they 
had  been  advertised  of  the  Spaniards'  expedition  by 
their  scouts  and  espials,  which  having  ranged  along 
the  coast  of  Spain,  were  lately  returned  home   into 
Plymouth    for   a    new    supply   of  victual    and    other 
necessaries,   who  came  during  the  foresaid  tempest, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  navy  being  of  late  dispersed 
and  tossed  up  and  down  the  main  ocean,  was  by  no 
means  able  to  perform  their  intended  voyage.   .   .   . 
The  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  being  there  on 
the  sudden,  namely  upon  the   19  of  July  about  four 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,   informed  by  the  pin- 
nance  of  Captain  Fleming  aforesaid,  of  the  Spaniards' 
approach,   with  all  speed  and  diligence  possible  he 
warped    his    ships,    and    caused    his    mariners    and 
soldiers  (the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  absent  for 
the  cause  aforesaid)  to  come  on  board,  so  that  with 
great  trouble  and  difficulty,  insomuch  that  the  Lord 
Admiral  himself  was  fain  to  lie  without  in  the  road, 
with  6   ships  only,   all    that   night,   after   the   which 
many  others  came  forth  of  the  haven.     The  very  next 
day,  being  the  20  of  July,  above  high  noon,  was  the 
Spanish  Fleet  escried  by  the  English,  which  with  a 
south-west  wind  came  sailing  along,  and  passed  by 
Plymouth.   ...   It  seemeth  that  they  were  enjoined 
by  their  commission   to  anchor  near  unto,  or  about 
Calais,  whither  the  Duke  of  Parma  with  his  ships  and 
all    his  warlike  provision  was  to  resort;    and  while 
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the  English  and  Spanish  great  ships  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  conflict,  to  pass  by,  and  to  land  his 
soldiers  upon  the  Downs. 

The  Spanish  captives  reported  that  they  were  de- 
termined first  to  have  entered  the  river  of  Thames, 
and  thereupon  to  have  passed  with  small  ships  up  to 
London,  supposing  that  they  might  easily  win  that 
rich  and  flourishing  city,  being  but  meanly  fortified, 
and  inhabited  with  citizens  not  accustomed  to  the 
wars,  who  durst  not  withstand  their  first  encounter, 
hoping  moreover  to  find  many  rebels  against  Her 
Majesty  and  Papist  Catholics,  or  some  favourers  of 
the  Scottish  queen  (which  was  not  long  before  most 
justly  beheaded)  who  might  be  instruments  of 
sedition. 

Thus  often  advertising  the  Duke  of  Parma  of  their 
approach,  the  20  of  July  they  passed  Plymouth, 
when  the  English  ships  pursuing  and  getting  the 
wind  of  them,  gave  them  chase  and  the  encounter, 
and  so  both   Fleets  frankly  exchanged  their  bullets. 

The  day  following,  which  was  the  21  of  July,  the 
English  ships  approached  within  musket-shot  of  the 
Spanish:  .  .  .  the  Spaniards  then  were  perceiving 
the  nimbleness  of  the  English  ships  in  discharging 
upon  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  gathered  themselves 
close  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  slackened  their 
sails,  lest  they  should  outgo  any  of  their  company. 
And  while  they  were  proceeding  on  in  this  manner, 
one  of  their  galliasses  was  so  furiously  battered  with 
shot,  that  the  whole  navy  was  fain  to  come  up  round 
her  together  for  the  safeguard  thereof:  whereby  it 
came  to   pass  that  the    principal    galleon    of  Seville 
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(whereon  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  Vasques  de  Selva, 
Alonzo  de  Sayas,  and  other  noblemen  were  em- 
barked), falling  foul  of  another  ship,  had  her  foremast 
broken,  and  by  that  means  was  not  able  to  keep  way 
with  the  Spanish  Fleet,  neither  would  the  said  Fleet 
stay  to  succour  it,  but  left  the  distressed  galleon 
behind.  The  Lord  Admiral  of  England,  when  he 
saw  this  ship  of  Valdez,  and  thought  she  had  been 
void  of  mariners  and  soldiers,  taking  unto  him  as 
many  ships  as  he  could,  passed  by  it,  that  he  might 
not  lose  sight  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  that  night. 

The  day  following,  which  was  the  22  of  July,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  espied  Valdez  his  ship,  whereunto 
he  set  forth  his  pinnance,  and  being  advertised  that 
Valdez  himself  was  there,  and  1450  persons  with  him, 
he  sent  him  word  that  he  should  yield  himself. 
Valdez  for  his  honour's  sake  caused  certain  condi- 
tions to  be  propounded  unto  Drake:  who  answered 
Valdez  that  he  was  not  now  at  leisure  to  make  any 
long  parley,  but  if  he  would  yield  himself,  he  should 
find  him  friendly,  and  tractable:  howbeit  if  he  re- 
solved to  die  in  fight,  he  should  prove  Drake  to  be 
no  dastard.  Upon  which  answer  Valdez  and  his 
company  understanding  that  they  were  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Drake,  being  moved  with 
the  renown  and  celebrity  of  his  name,  with  one  con- 
sent yielded  themselves.   .   .   . 

Valdez  and  his  company,  being  a  man  of  principal 
authority  in  the  Spanish  Fleet,  .  .  .  were  sent  captives 
into  England.  There  were  in  the  said  ship  55,000 
ducats  in  ready  money  of  the  Spanish  king's  gold, 
which  the  soldiers  merrily  shared  among  themselves. 
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The  same  day  was  set  on  fire  one  of  their  greatest 
ships,  being  Admiral  of  the  Squadron  of  Guipusco, 
and  being  the  ship  of  Michael  de  Oquendo,  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  whole  Fleet,  which  contained  great 
store  of  gunpowder,  and  other  warlike  provision. 
The  upper  part  only  of  this  stuff  was  burnt,  and  all 
the  persons  therein  contained  (except  a  very  few)  were 
consumed  with  fire.  And  thereupon  it  was  taken 
by  the  English,  and  brought  into  England  with  a 
number  of  miserable,  burnt  and  scorched  Spaniards. 
Howbeit  the  gunpowder  (to  the  great  admiration 
of  all  men)  remained  whole  and  unconsumed. 

In  the  mean  season  the  Lord  Admiral  of  England 
in  his  ship  called  the  Ark-royall,  all  that  night 
pursued  the  Spaniards  so  near,  that  in  the  morning 
he  was  almost  left  alone  in  the  enemy's  fleet,  and 
it  was  four  of  the  clock  at  afternoon  before  the 
residue  of  the  English  Fleet  could  overtake  him. 

Upon  Tuesday,  the  2j  of  Jttly,  the  navy  being 
come  over  against  Portland,  the  wind  began  to  turn 
northerly,  inasmuch  that  the  Spaniards  had  a  for- 
tunate and  fit  gale  to  invade  the  English.  But  the 
Englishmen  having  lesser  and  nimbler  ships  recovered 
again  the  vantage  of  the  wind  from  the  Spaniards 
whereat  the  Spaniards  seemed  more  incensed  to  fight 
than  before.  But  when  the  English  Fleet  had  con- 
tinually and  without  intermission  from  morning  to 
night  beaten  and  battered  them  with  all  their  shot 
both  small  and  great,  the  Spaniards  uniting  them- 
selves, gathered  their  whole  fleet  close  together  into 
a  roundell,  so  that  it  was  apparent  that  they  meant 
not  as  yet  to  invade  others,  but  only  to  defend  them- 
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selves,  and  to  make  haste  unto  the  place  prescribed 
unto  them  •  [viz.   near  Dunkirk].   .   .   . 

The  English  navy  in  the  meanwhile  increased, 
whereunto  out  of  all  havens  of  the  realm  resorted 
ships  and  men:  for  they  all  with  one  accord  came 
flocking  thither  as  unto  a  set  field  where  immortal 
fame  and  glory  was  to  be  attained,  and  faithful 
service  to  be  performed  unto  their  prince  and  country. 
.  .  .  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  number  of  the 
English  ships  amounted  unto  an  iooth;  which  when 
they  were  come  before  Dover,  were  increased  to  130: 
.  .  .  the  mariners  and  soldiers  whereof  were  esteemed 
to  be  12,000. 

The  24  of  July  when  as  the  sea  was  calm,  and  no 
wind  stirring,  the  fight  was  only  between  the  4 
great  galliasses  and  the  English  ships.  .  ,  .  The 
same  day,  a  council  being  assembled,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  English  Fleet  should  be  divided  into  4 
squadrons:  the  principal  whereof  was  committed 
unto  the  Lord  Admiral:  the  second,  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake:  the  third,  to  Captain  Hawkins;  and  the 
fourth,  to  Captain  Frobisher.   .   .  . 

[On  the  26  of  July]  .  .  .  the  Lord  Admiral  received 
intelligence  from  Newhaven  in  France,  by  certain 
of  his  pinnances,  that  all  things  were  quiet  in  France, 
and  that  there  was  no  preparation  for  sending  aid 
unto  the  Spaniards,  which  was  greatly  feared  from 
the  Guiscain  faction,  and  from  the  Leaguers. 

The  27  of  July,  the  Spaniards  about  the  sun-setting 
were  come  over  against  Dover,  and  rode  at  anchor 
within  sight  of  Calais,  intending  to  hold  on  for 
Dunkirk,   expecting  there  to  join  with  the   Duke  of 
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Parma  his  forces,  without  which  they  were  able  to 
do  little  or  nothing.  Likewise  the  English  Fleet, 
following  up  hard  upon  them,  anchored  fast  within 
culverin-shot.  And  here  the  Lord  Henry  Seymour 
united  himself  unto  the  Lord  Admiral  with  his  fleet 
of  30  ships  which  rode  before  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames. 

THE    DUKE    OF    PARMA 

The  Duke  of  Parma  being  advertised  of  the 
Spanish  Fleet's  arrival  upon  the  coast  of  England, 
made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  be  present  himself 
in  the  expedition  for  the  performance  of  his  charge: 
vainly  persuading  himself  that  now  by  means  of 
the  Cardinal  Allen,  he  should  be  crowned  King  of 
England,  and  for  that  cause  he  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries  unto  Count  Mansfield 
the  elder.  And  having  made  his  vows  unto  S. 
Mary  of  Hall  in  Henault,  he  returned  towards  Bruges 
the  28  of  July.  .  .  .  Upon  Tuesday  the  jo  of  July, 
about  high  noon,  he  came  to  Dunkirk,  when  as  all 
the  Spanish  Fleet  was  now  passed  by;  neither  durst 
any  of  his  ships  come  forth  to  assist  the  said  Spanish 
Fleet  for  fear  of  five  and  thirty  warlike  ships  of  Hol- 
land and  Leland,  which  there  kept  watch  and  ward, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Admiral  Justin  of  Nassau. 

Howbeit  the  Prince  of  Parma  his  forces  were  not 
come  on  board  his  ships;  only  the  English  fugitives, 
being  700  in  number,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir 
William  Stanlev,  came  in  fit  time  to  have  been 
embarked,  because  they  hoped  to  give  the  first 
assault  against  England.     The  residue  showed  them- 
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selves  unwilling  and  loath  to  depart,  because  they 
saw  but  a  few  mariners,  who  were  by  constraint 
drawn  into  the  expedition,  and  also  because  they 
had  very  bare  provision  of  necessary  victuals. 

But  it  seemeth  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  the 
Spaniards,  grounded  on  a  vain  presumption  that  all 
the  ships  of  England  and  Low  Countries,  would  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  Spaniards  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  flight,  [purposed]  in  his  small  and  flat- 
bottomed  ship,  as  it  were  under  the  shadow  and 
wings  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  [to]  convey  over  all  his 
troops,  armour,  and  warlike  provision  and  with  their 
forces  so  united  [to]  invade  England.   .  .  . 

THE    FIRE    SHIPS 

Whereas  therefore  the  Spanish  fleet  rode  at  anchor 
before  Calais  to  the  end  that  they  might  consult  with 
the  Duke  of  Parma;  and  had  now  purposed  upon 
the  2  of  August,  being  Friday,  to  have  put  their 
intended  business  in  practice;  the  L.  Admiral  of 
England  being  admonished  by  Her  Majesty's  letters, 
(according  to  Her  Majesty's  prescription)  took  forth- 
with 8  of  his  worst  and  basest  ships  which  came  next 
to  hand,  and  disburdening  them  of  all  things  which 
seemed  to  be  of  any  value,  filled  them  with  gun- 
powder, pitch,  resin,  brimstone,  and  with  other 
combustible  and  fiery  matter;  and  charging  their 
ordinance  with  powder,  bullets,  and  stones,  he  sent 
the  said  ships,  upon  the  28  July,  being  Sunday,  about 
2  of  the  clock  after  midnight,  with  the  wind  and  tide 
against   the    Spanish    fleet:     which   when    they    had 
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proceeded  a  good  space,  being  forsaken  of  the  Pilots, 
and  set  on  fire,  were  directly  carried  upon  the  King  of 
Spain's  navy:  which  fire  in  the  dead  of  night  put  the 
Spaniards  into  such  perplexity  and  horror  (for  they 
feared  lest  they  were  like  unto  those  terrible  ships, 
which  Frederick  Jenebelli,  three  years  before,  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  had  furnished  with  gun-powder, 
stones,  and  dreadful  engines,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  his  bridge,  built  upon  the  river 
Scheld),  that  cutting  their  cables  whereon  the  anchors 
were  fastened,  and  hoisting  up  their  sails,  they  betook 
themselves  very  confusedly  unto  the  main  sea. 

THE    FIGHT   OFF    GRAVELINES 

Upon  the  29  July  in  the  morning,  the  Spanish  Fleet 
after  the  aforesaid  tumult,  having  arranged  themselves 
again  into  order,  were,  within  sight  of  Gravelines, 
most  bravely  and  furiously  encountered  by  the 
English;  .  .  .  and  albeit  there  were  many  excellent 
and  warlike  ships  in  the  English  fleet,  yet  scarce  were 
there  22  or  23  among  them  all,  which  matched  go  of 
the  Spanish  ships  in  bigness,  and  could  conveniently 
assault  them.  Wherefore  the  English  ships  using 
their  prerogative  of  nimble  steerage,  whereby  they 
could  turn  and  wield  themselves  with  the  wind  which 
way  they  listed,  came  oftentimes  very  near  upon  the 
Spaniards,  and  now  and  then  were  but  a  pike's  length 
asunder;  and  so  continually  giving  them  one  broad- 
side after  another,  they  discharged  all  their  shot  both 
great  and  small  upon  them,  spending  one  whole  day, 
from    morning    till    night,    in    that   violent    kind    of 
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conflict,  until  such  time  as  powder  and  bullets  failed 
them. 

The  Spaniards  that  day  sustained  great  loss  and 
damage:  [the  English]  indeed  sustained  some  hin- 
drance, but  not  comparable  to  the  Spaniards'  loss; 
albeit  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship  was  pierced  with 
shot  above  40  times,  and  his  very  cabin  was  twice 
shot  through,  and  about  the  conclusion  of  the  fight 
the  bed  of  a  certain  gentleman,  lying  weary  there- 
upon, was  taken  quite  from  under  him  with  the  force 
of  a  bullet.  .  .  .  Whereupon  it  is  most  apparent  that 
God  miraculously  preserved  the  English  nation. 
For  the  L.  Admiral  wrote  unto  Her  Majesty  that  in  all 
human  reason,  and  according  to  the  judgment  of  all 
men  (every  circumstance  being  duly  considered),  the 
English  men  were  not  of  any  such  force  whereby  they 
might,  without  miracle,  dare  once  to  approach  within 
sight  of  the  Spanish  fleet:  insomuch  that  they  freely 
ascribed  all  the  honour  of  their  victory  unto  God,  who 
had  confounded  the  enemy,  and  brought  their  counsels 
to  none  effect. 

The  29  July  the  Spanish  fleet  being  encountered 
as  aforesaid,  lying  close  together,  with  a  south-west 
wind  sailed  past  Dunkirk,  the  English  ships  still 
following  the  chase.  The  day  following,  when  the 
Spaniards  had  got  searoom,  they  cut  their  main  sails, 
whereby  they  sufficiently  declared  that  they  meant  no 
longer  to  fight,  but  to  fly. 

For  which  cause  the  L.  Admiral  of  England 
despatched  L.  Henry  Seymour  with  his  squadron 
of  small  ships  unto  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where  with 
the  help  of  the  Dutch  ships,  he  might  stop  the  Prince 
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of  Parma  his  passage.  And  he  himself,  in  the  mean 
time,  pursued  the  Spanish  fleet  until  the  2  of  August, 
because  he  thought  they  had  set  sail  for  Scotland. 
But  upon  the  4  of  August,  as  the  Spaniards  had 
spread  all  their  sails,  betaking  themselves  wholly  to 
flight,  and  leaving  Scotland  on  the  left  hand,  the 
English  seeing  that  they  were  now  proceeded  into 
latitude  57  degrees,  and  being  unwilling  to  partici- 
pate that  danger  whereunto  the  Spaniards  plunged 
themselves,  and  because  they  wanted  things  neces- 
sary, and  especially  powder  and  shot,  returned  back 
to  England.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  ^  of 
August,  with  great  danger  and  industry,  the  English 
arrived  at  Harwich:  for  they  had  been  tossed  up  and 
down  with  a  mighty  tempest  for  the  space  of  2  or  3 
days  together,  which  it  is  likely  did  great  hurt  unto 
the  Spanish  Fleet,  being  so  maimed  and  battered. 


22.  The  Armada  (1588) 

A  Letter  from  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham. 

Sir:— I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  long  letter; 
we  are  at  this  present  otherwise  occupied  than  with 
writing. 

Upon  Friday,  at  Plymouth,  I  received  intelligence 
that  there  were  a  great  number  of  ships  descried  off 
the  Lizard;  whereupon,  although  the  wind  was  very 
scant,  we  first  warped  out  of  harbour  that  night,  and 
upon  Saturday  turned  out  very  hardly,  the  wind 
being  at  south-west;  and  about  three  of  the  clock  in 
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the  afternoon,  descried  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  did 
what  we  could  to  work  for  the  wind,  which  by  this 
morning  we  had  recovered,  descrying  their  fleet  to 
consist  of  1 20  sail,  whereof  there  are  four  galleasses 
and  many  ships  of  great  burden. 

At  nine  of  the  clock  we  gave  them  fight,  which 
continued  until  one.  In  this  fight  we  made  some  of 
them  to  bear  room  to  stop  their  leaks;  notwithstand- 
ing we  durst  not  adventure  to  put  in  among  them, 
their  fleet  being  so  strong.  But  there  shall  be 
nothing  either  neglected  or  unhazarded  that  may 
work  their  overthrow. 

Sir,  the  captains  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  have  be- 
haved themselves  most  bravely  and  like  men  hitherto, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  continue,  to  their  great  com- 
mendation. And  so  recommending  our  good  success 
to  your  goodly  prayers,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 
From  aboard  the  Ark,  thwart  of  Plymouth,  the  21st 
of  July,  1588. 

Your  loving  friend, 

C.  HOWARD. 

Sir,  the  southerly  wind  that  brought  us  back  from 
the  coast  of  Spain  brought  them  out.  God  blessed  us 
with  turning  us  back.  Sir,  for  the  love  of  God  and 
our  country,  let  us  have  with  some  speed  some  great 
shot  sent  us  of  all  bigness;  for  the  service  will  con- 
tinue long;  and  some  powder  with  it. 

Extract  from  a  later  letter  of  Lord  Howard's 
{Aug.  8th). 

...  I  pray  to  God  we  may  hear  of  victuals  for  we 
are  generally  in  great  want;  and  also  that  I  may  know 
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how  the  coast  ships  of  the  west  shall  be  victualled; 
and  also  that  order  be  taken  for  the  victualling  and 
for  munition  for  the  ships  of  London.  I  know  not 
what  you  think  of  it  at  the  Court,  but  I  do  think,  and 
so  doth  all  here,  that  there  cannot  be  too  great  forces 
maintained  yet  for  five  or  six  weeks,  on  the  seas;  for 
although  we  have  put  the  Spanish  fleet  past  the  Firth, 
and  I  think  past  the  Isles,  yet  God  knoweth  whether 
they  go  either  to  the  Nase  of  Norway  or  into  Den- 
mark or  to  the  Isles  of  Orkney  to  refresh  themselves 
and  so  return;  for  I  think  they  dare  not  return  with 
this  dishonour  and  shame  to  their  king,  and  over- 
throw of  their  Pope's  credit. 

Sir,  sure  bind,  sure  find.  A  kingdom  is  a  great 
wager.  Sir,  you  know  security  is  dangerous;  and 
God  had  not  been  our  best  friend,  we  should  have 
found  it  so.  Some  make  little  account  of  the  Spanish 
force  by  sea;  but  I  do  warrant  you,  all  the  world 
never  saw  such  a  force  as  theirs  was;  and  some 
Spaniards  that  we  have  taken,  that  were  in  the  fight 
at  Lepanto,  do  say  that  the  worst  of  our  four  fights 
that  we  have  had  with  them  did  exceed  far  the  fight 
they  had  there;  and  they  say  that  at  some  of  our 
fights  we  had  twenty  times  as  much  great  shot  there 
plied  as  they  had  there.  Sir,  I  pray  to  God  that  we 
may  all  be  thankful  to  God  for  it;  and  that  it  may  be 
done  by  some  order,  that  the  world  may  know  we  are 
thankful  to  Him  for  it. 
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23.  The  Character  of  Elizabeth 

[Roger  Ascham. 

It  is  your  shame  (I  speak  to  you  all,  you  young 
gentlemen  of  England)  that  one  maid  should  go 
beyond  you  all  in  excellence  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge of  divers  tongues. 

Point  out  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen  of  this 
Court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good- 
will, spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow  not  so  many 
hours  daily,  orderly  and  constantly,  for  the  increase 
of  learning  and  knowledge  as  doth  the  Queen's 
Majesty  herself. 

Yea,  I  believe  that  besides  her  perfect  readiness  in 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here 
now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every  day  than  some 
prebendary  of  the  Church  doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole 
week. 

And  that  which  is  most  praiseworthy  of  all,  within 
the  walls  of  her  chamber  she  hath  obtained  that 
excellence  of  learning,  to  understand,  speak,  and 
write,  both  wisely  with  head  and  fair  with  hand,  as 
scarce  one  or  two  rare  wits  in  both  the  Universities 
have  in  many  years  reached  unto. 

Whose  sole  example,  if  the  rest  of  our  nobility 
would  follow,  then  might  England  be,  for  learning 
and  wisdom  in  nobility,  a  spectacle  to  all  the  world 
beside. 
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24.  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1603) 

Despatches  of  Secretary  Scaramelli  of  the  Venetian 
mission  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  Doge. 

I.  "27th  March,  N.S.,  i6oj. 

"  Most  Serene  Prince, 

"Upon  this  event  [i.e.  the  execution  of  Essex, 
referred  to  in  beginning  of  the  despatch]  Her  Majesty 
now  lets  her  mind  dwell,  for  on  Ash  Wednesday 
of  this  present  Lent,  which  according  to  the  English 
reckoning  [O.S.]  fell  on  the  19th  of  the  present  month, 
she  remembered  that  the  day  was  the  anniversary  of 
that  scene  and  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  lamenting 
pitieously  as  for  the  worst  of  crimes.  And  after  she 
fell  into  a  sickness  which  the  physician  forthwith 
concluded  to  be  mortal. 

"  For  this  cause  the  Privy  Council  was  immediately 
summoned  to  Richmond,  and  has  since  sat  continu- 
ously. The  peers  of  the  realm  have  been  summoned 
to  Court  with  all  speed,  and  especially  the  Catholics; 
the  guard  at  the  Royal  Palace  has  been  doubled;  and 
the  gentlemen  pensioners  have  been  called  underarms. 
Further,  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London 
has  been  assembled,  and  has  issued  various  orders 
for  the  better  security  of  the  capital,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  exceedingly  rich,  but  so  wondrously  ill- 
provided  for  defence  as  would  scarcely  be  believed ! 
Universal  terror,  as  of  some  imminent  peril,  prevails; 
and  tumults  have  broken  out  among  the  citizens  of 
London,  who  are  of  various  religious  sects,  and   in 
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numbers  are  to  be  reckoned  little  less  than  the 
population  of  Paris.  In  consequence,  the  govern- 
ment have  lately  laid  hands  on  some  500  vagabonds 
from  the  taverns  and  elsewhere  under  pretext  of 
sending  them  off  as  soldiers  for  the  help  of  the 
States  [Holland].  These  men  they  now  keep  locked 
up,  nominally  for  this  end,  but  in  reality  until  they 
see  how  events  turn  out.  Also  every  market-day 
they  repeat  the  same,  for  here  it  is  allowable  to  im- 
press for  soldiers  all  who  pay  no  tax  to  the  queen, 
and  who  consequently  hold  no  property  and  have 
neither  art  nor  craft.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
precautions,  it  is  very  generally  expected  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  factions  and  the  malcontents 
will,  here  or  there,  raise  insurrections — all  the  more 
because  up  to  the  present  none  of  the  Catholics  have 
obeyed  the  order  to  join  the  Court.  Further,  it  is  very 
generally  considered  that  the  government  is  .hated  by 
the  people ;  and  above  everything  else  there  is  the 
question  of  religion.  All  these  are  reasons  which 
cause  men  to  fear  greatly  for  the  future. 

"  Her  Majesty's  disorder  is  caused  by  sleeplessness, 
want  of  appetite,  and  a  failure  in  both  stomach  and 
heart.  The  natural  functions  of  the  body  have  also 
ceased,  and  she  refuses  to  take  any  medicines.  As 
yet  there  is  but  little  fever;  on  the  other  hand,  little 
strength.  The  only  good  symptom  is  a  small  abscess 
under  the  jaw,  which  of  itself  has  burst,  allowing  the 
humour  to  escape. 

''Nevertheless,  a  rumour  is  spread  abroad  that 
there  is  a  change  for  the  better,  but  the  truth  of  this 
remains  doubtful.      The  only  assured  facts  are  that 
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the  queen  is  seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  that  this  is 
the  first  illness  of  importance  that  Her  Majesty  has 
suffered  from  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life." 

II.  April jrd,  N.S. 

"...  There  is  now  no  hope  for  the 
life  of  Her  Majesty,  if  indeed  she  be  not  already 
dead.  For  six  days  past  she  has  lain  insensible,  or 
has  been  wandering  in  her  mind.  This  being  her 
condition,  the  Council  have  issued  the  strongest  orders 
for  maintaining  the  peace  and  security  of  the  various 
districts  and  towns,  both  fortified  and  exposed;  but 
they  much  doubt  whether  their  commands  will  have 
been  obeyed;  further,  the  City  of  London  is  entirely 
under  arms,  being  in  terror  of  the  Catholics.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  although  the  Catholics  number 
40,000,  they  are  disunited,  having  no  leaders;  further, 
they  lie  dispersed  in  various  places  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  London  there  are  but  four  Jesuits,  who 
go  about  in  lay  dress,  making  some  converts  in  secret. 
However,  it  is  said  there  are  many  others  doing  the 
like  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Council 
wish  the  succession  to  go  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and 
for  this  reason  have  put  the  Lady  Arabella  under  safe 
custody,  it  being  held  that  she,  by  her  action,  has 
been  the  true  cause  of  the  death  of  the  queen.  .  .  . 
The  personal  jewels  and  plate  belonging  to  the  queen 
have  been  deposited  with  the  crown  jewels  in  the 
Tower  of  London ;  many  persons  are  doing  the  same 
with  their  private  goods,  and  some  have  even  them- 
selves gone  thither,  for  there  is  not  a  household  but 
is  disquieted;  and  everyone  is  full  of  fears. 
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'''Postscript. — Last  night  the  Baron  Cree  [Sir  R. 
CareyJ  set  out  for  Scotland  to  carry  the  King  of 
Scots  the  news  of  the  queen's  decease — for  that  event 
did  take  place  yesterday  evening. 

"To-ni^ht  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland,  and  some  others,  are  to  set  out  in  order  to 
receive  the  king  on  his  entering  his  realm  ;  and  it  is 
expected  every  moment  that  His  Majesty  will  be  pro- 
claimed. They  have  in  London  4000  footmen  under 
arms  at  public  expense,  to  keep  guard  in  the  churches. 

III.  "?th  April,  N.S. 

"The  queen,  towards  the  end  of  the 
illness  which  was  the  close  of  her  life  slept  for  a  few 
hours;  then  awaking  and  being  clear  in  mind,  she 
knew  that  she  was  dying.  So  on  April  the  1st  [22nd 
March,  O.S.J  she  caused  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to 
be  summoned,  and  with  many  tears  and  sighs  told 
them  that  she  now  found  herself  so  ill  and  weak  that 
her  life  could  not  possibly  last  much  longer.  Such 
being  the  case,  she  reminded  and  commanded  them 
to  take  every  care  to  preserve  peace  throughout  the 
realm.  The  crown,  she  said,  must  go  to  him  who 
had  the  best  right  to  it;  and  this  she  had  always, 
though  in  secret,  held  to  be  the  King  of  Scotland: 
for  he  held  the  legal  right  of  succession,  and  was 
also  personally  more  fitted  for  the  office  than  she 
had  ever  been.   .    .    . 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  queen  is  dead  whose  life  has 
been  both  long  and  fortunate.  By  her  death  the 
original  and  direct  line  of  the  Tudors,  who  were  a 
most  ancient  family  of  Wales,  becomes  extinct.     Of 
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her  personality  she  leaves  the  recollection  of  great 
beauty,  such  that  even  with  the  lapse  of  time  she 
never  lost;  while  as  to  her  mental  capacity  innumer- 
able instances  showing  her  wisdom  are  cited,  the  same 
not  originating  with  the  council,  but  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  her  own  initiative.  She  possessed  knowledge 
of  nine  languages,  as  though  each  were  her  maternal 
tongue;  five  are  those  spoken  by  the  nations  who 
were  her  subjects,  to  wit  English,  Welsh,  Cornish, 
Scotch — namely  of  the  part  of  that  country  which  she 
ruled,  and  where  the  people  live  in  an  almost  savage 
condition — and  Irish.  .  .  .  Further  she  could  speak 
most  perfectly  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish;  also 
Italian  very  sufficiently  well." 

IV.  "8th  May,  N.S. 

"This  morning  the  body  of  the  late 
queen  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  famous  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  a  church  consecrated  to  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons. 
Since  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  1000  years 
are  gone  by,  and  during  this  period  numerous  mag- 
nificent and  superb  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
original  fabric,  or  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  church, 
by  the  many  religious  and  saintly  Kings  of  England. 
Further,  and  notwithstanding  the  change  of  religion, 
the  whole  edifice  is  still  preserved  in  an  excellent 
state. 

"For  a  month  past,  the  queen's  coffin  has  lain 
here  under  a  catafalque,  on  which  was  placed  the 
image  of  Her  Majesty  in  sculptured  wood,  coloured, 
and  so  naturally,  as  to  appear  lifelike.      The  coffin 
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will  finally  be  placed  beside  that  containing  the  bones 
of  Edward  VI,  her  brother,  and  it  is  to  lie  in  the 
ground,  with  no  monument  over  it,  but  merely  under 
the  high  altar  at  the  head  of  the  sepulchre  of  Henry 
VII,  her  grandfather.  This  last  is  a  monument  of 
such  richness  and  beauty,  that  they  say  it  cost  60,000 
crowns  when  erected  some  hundred  years  ago. 

"The  funeral  ceremony  was  splendid  only  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
were  habited  in  mourning  after  the  most  costly  fashion. 
The  service  consisted  of  little  more  than  two  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  sung  to  music  in  the  English 
tongue,  followed  by  the  delivery  of  a  funeral  oration. 

"All  the  above  is  from  what  I  have  heard,  since  I 
myself  declined  to  go.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
council  have  insisted  on  sending  me  cloth — according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  English  crown  in  use  to 
all  public  men — sufficient  to  make  mourning  clothes 
for  myself  and  for  four  of  my  servants,  these  being 
all  it  would  have  been  possible  for  me  to  have  taken 
into  such  a  concourse  of  people.  But  though  the 
Council  both  courteously  and  repeatedly  urged  pre- 
cedents that  I  should  attend  the  ceremony,  I  none  the 
less  did  refuse,  and  have  sent  some  reasonable  excuse 
for  my  refusal.  I  acted  thus  according  to  my  own 
wish,  and  in  order  not  to  bring  on  me  the  peril  of 
having  entered — and  caused  others  to  enter — a  church 
in  which  heretical  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed; 
for  these  under  any  circumstances  would  have  made 
a  scandal  and  have  been  prejudicial  to  my  state." 
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25.  John  Whitgift  (1530- 1604) 

["  Life  of  John  Whitgift  ",  by  Sir  George 

Paule,  Comptroller  of  His  Grace's 

Household  (1696). 

He  came  (1530)  of  an  ancient  family  of  Whitgift 
of  Whitgift  in  Yorkshire.  .  .  .  He  had  an  uncle 
called  Robert  Whitgift,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of 
Wellow,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  near  Grimsby,  who, 
teaching  divers  young  gentlemen,  took  pains  also 
with  him.  In  which  time  (as  he  was  pleased  often  to 
remember)  he  heard  his  uncle,  the  abbot,  say,  '■'■that 
they  and  their  religion  could  not  long  continue,  because, 
(said  he),  /  have  read  the  whole  Scripture  over  and 
over  and  could  never  find  therein  that  our  religion  was 
founded  by  God."  .  .  .  His  uncle,  finding  an 
extraordinary  towardliness  in  him,  sent  him  after- 
wards to  London,  where  he  became  a  scholar  in  St. 
Anthony's  School  and  boarded  at  his  aunt's  house 
in  Paul's  Churchyard,  she  being  the  wife  of  Michael 
Shaller,  a  verger  of  that  church. 

From  St.  Anthony's  School  he  repaired  to  Grimsby 
to  his  parents,  being  thrust  out  of  doors  by  his  aunt, 
because  he  would  not  (as  she  often  required  and 
solicited  him)  go  with  her  to  morrow  mass;  imputing 
all  her  losses  and  domestic  misfortunes  to  her  har- 
bouring of  such  an  heretic  within  her  doors,  and,  for 
a  farewell,  told  him,  that  she  thought  at  the  first,  she 
had  received  a  saint  into  her  house,  but  now  she  per- 
ceived he  was  a  devil. 

His   parents,   finding   that   he   had   much    profited 
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in  his  learning,  sent  him  by  the  advice  and  direction 
of  his  uncle,  the  abbot,  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
first  of  Queen's  College;  but  liking  not  the  education 
and  disposition  of  some  there,  went  to  Pembroke 
Hall,  Dr.  Ridley  (afterwards  Bishop  of  London)  being 
then  master;  .  .  .  from  thence  he  was  chosen  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Dr.  Pearne  being  then  master  there. 

[Whilst  here]  he  determined  to  travel  beyond  seas, 
purposely  to  avoid  certain  visitors  sent  in  Queen 
Mary's  time  to  the  University,  to  establish  Popery, 
and  to  enjoin  the  young  fellows  and  scholars  to  take 
Primam  tonsuram.  Dr.  Pearne,  hearing  of  this  his 
purpose,  talked  with  him,  and  found  him  resolute 
in  his  religion,  yielding  many  good  and  sound 
reasons  thereof  (as  Dr.  Pearne  often  acknowledged); 
whereupon  the  doctor  willed  him  to  be  silent,  and  not 
troublesome  in  uttering  his  opinion,  whereby  others 
might  take  occasion  to  call  him  in  question:  and 
he,  for  his  part,  would  wink  at  him,  and  so  order 
the  matter  that  he  might  continue  his  religion,  and 
not  travel  out  of  the  University,  which  accordingly 
the  good  old  man  justly  performed. 

After  he  was  entered  into  the  ministry  (which 
was  upon  the  year  1560),  being  to  preach  his  first 
public  sermon  in  St.  Mary's,  he  chose  for  his  text 
that  excellent  saying  of  St.  Paul,  '/  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ '. 

[Thereafter  he  became  successively  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall ; 
Lady  Margaret  Lecturer  in  Divinity ;  Master  of  Trinity,  and  Queen's 
Chaplain.] 

By  his  government  in  Trinity  College  he  made 
many    excellent    scholars,    that    came    afterwards    to 
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great  preferment  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth, 
five  whereof  were  in  his  time  bishops,  besides  many 
deans  and  others  of  dignity  and  estimation  in  the 
Church  of  this  day.  He  had  divers  earls  and 
noblemen's  sons  to  his  pupils,  as  .  .  .  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  now  His  Majesty's  Solicitor-general. 

He  usually  dined  and  supped  in  the  Common  Hall, 
as  well  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  scholars,  and 
to  keep  them  in  a  mannerly  and  awful  obedience,  as 
by  his  example  to  teach  them  to  be  contented  with  a 
scholar-like  college  diet. 

[Thereafter  he  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln;  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
and  finally  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i$Sj.] 

To  come  to  the  public  employment  for  which 
he  was  specially  made  archbishop,  Her  Majesty, 
fearing  the  danger  that  might  ensue  by  the  assembly 
of  divers  ministers  to  exercises  and  prophecying, 
straightly  charged  him  to  be  vigilant  and  careful 
for  the  reducing-  of  them  and  all  other  ministers 
by  their  subscription  and  conformity  to  the  settled 
orders  and  government;  adding  that  she  would 
have  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
formerly  established,  of  all  men  duly  to  be  observed, 
without  alteration  of  the  least  ceremony. 

[When  wearied  and   perplexed   in  carrying  out  these  instructions, 
Whitg-ift  writes  in  a  letter:] 

"It  is  strange,  that  a  man  of  my  place,  dealing  by 
so  good  a  warrant  as  I  do,  should  be  so  encountered, 
and,  for  not  yielding,  be  counted  wilful.  But  I  must 
be  content ;  Vincit  qui  patitur.  There  is  a  difference 
between    wilfulness    and    constancy.      I    have    taken 
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upon  me,  by  the  place  which  I  hold  under  Her 
Majesty,  the  defence  of  religion  and  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  appease  the  schisms  and  sects 
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Archbishop  Whitgift 

From  an  engraving  by  G.  Vertue 


therein,  to  reduce  all  the  ministers  thereof  to  uni- 
formity, and  to  due  obedience,  and  not  to  waver  with 
every  wind;  which  also  my  place,  my  person,  my 
duty,  the  laws,  Her  Majesty,  and  the  goodness  of 
the  cause  do  require  of  me." 

.  .   .  Of  what  an   excellent  nature  the  archbishop 
was,    how    far    from    giving   offence,    how    ready    to 
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forgive  a  wrong,  merciful,  compassionate,  and  tender- 
hearted. Yet  was  he  not  void  (as  no  man  is)  of 
infirmities.  So  it  may  be  confessed  of  this  arch- 
bishop that  the  greatest,  or  rather  only  fault  known 
in  him  was  choler. 

As  for  good  works,  many  towns  and  cities  and 
counties  can  yield  a  plentiful  testimony  for  him  in 
this  behalf,  namely  Lincoln,  Worcester,  the  Marches 
of  Wales,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  wherein  he  lived,  and, 
in  particular,  that  notable  monument  of  our  time,  his 
Hospital  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  Croydon,  which  he 
built  very  fair  and  college-wise  for  a  warden  and 
eight-and-twenty  brothers  and  sisters.  He  builded 
also  near  unto  it  a  goodly  free  school,  with  a  school- 
master's house,  allowing  unto  the  schoolmaster  twenty 
pounds  by  year  for  ever. 

After  the  founding  of  this  hospital,  the  French 
Lieger  Ambassador  in  England  enquired  what  works 
the  archbishop  had  published,  for  that  he  would 
willingly  read  his  books;  when  it  was  answered,  that 
he  only  published  certain  books  in  the  English  tongue, 
in  defence  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  when 
it  was  incidentally  told  the  ambassador,  that  he  had 
founded  an  hospital  and  school,  he  used  these  words: 
"  Profecto  Hospitale  ad  sablevandam  panpertatem, 
et  Sc/w/a,  ad  instruendam  Juventutem  sunt  optimi 
Libri  quos  Archiepiscopus  conscribere  potuit". 

And  albeit  the  archbishop  had  ever  a  great  affection 
to  lie  at  his  mansion-house  at  Crovdon,  for  the  sweet- 
ness  of  the  place,  especially  in  summer-time;  whereby 
he  might  sometimes  retire  himself  from  the  multitude 
of  businesses  and  suitors  in   the  vacation;   yet  after 
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he  had  builded  his  hospital  and  his  school  he  was 
further  in  love  with  the  place  than  before.  The  chief 
comfort  of  repose  or  solace  that  he  took  was  in  often 
dining  at  the  hospital  among  his  poor  brethren,  as 
he  called  them. 

As  his  bounty  was  very  great  towards  his  own  [i.e. 
the  poor  society  of  his  hospital],  so  even  his  hands 
everywhere  reached  out  to  the  necessities  of  all  sorts. 
Yea,  such  was  his  charity,  that  if  he  had  seen  poor 
men  addicted  to  labour,  he  would  have  given  them 
money,  and  waste  ground  to  employ  in  gardening,  or 
some  such  use  as  might  be  for  their  relief.  Or  if  he 
heard  that  any  of  his  poor  neighbours  were  decrepit, 
or  destitute  of  means  to  follow  their  trade,  he  would 
supply  their  needs  either  with  money  or  fuel,  and 
sometimes  poor  watermen's  wants  with  boats,  and 
such  like. 

[He  died  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1604,  aged 
73  and]  his  funeral  was  very  honourably  solemnized 
at  Croydon,  the  27th  of  March  following.   .   .   . 

Having  now  committed  the  body  of  this  most 
reverend  personage  unto  his  grave  I  will  for  con- 
clusion speak  somewhat  of  the  outward  shape  and 
proportion  thereof.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  of 
a  grave  countenance,  and  brown  complexion,  black 
hair  and  eyes,  he  wore  his  beard  neither  long  nor 
thick.  For  his  small  timber,  he  was  of  a  good  quick 
strength,  straight  and  well  shaped  in  all  his  limbs, 
to  the  habit  of  his  body;  which  began  somewhat  to 
burnish  towards  his  latter  year. 
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26.  The  Gunpowder  Plot 

[The  Weekely  Newes,   Monday,   31st  January,    1606. 

A  Brief  Discourse  upon  the  Arraignment  and 
Execution  of  the  eight  traytors — Digby,  the  two 
Winters,  Graunt,  Rookewood,  Keyes,  Bates,  and 
Johnson,  aiias  Guy  Fawkes,  four  of  which  were  exe- 
cuted in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  London,  upon 
Thursday,  the  27th  last,  the  other  four  in  the  Old 
Pa/ace  Yard,  in  Westminster,  over  against  the 
Parliament  House,  and  with  a  relation  of  the  other 
traytors  which  were  executed  at  Worcester. 

Not  to  aggravate  the  sorrow  of  the  living  in  the 
shame  of  the  dead,  but  to  dissuade  the  idolatrously 
blind  from  seeking  their  own  destruction,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  written  of  the  carriage  of  the  eight 
papists  herein  named,  of  their  little  show  of  sorrow, 
their  usage  in  prison,  and  their  obstinacy  to  their  end. 
First  for  their  offence — it  is  so  odious  in  the  ears  of 
all  human  creatures  that  it  could  hardly  be  believed 
that  so  many  monsters  in  nature  should  carry  the 
shapes  of  men — murder!  Oh!  it  is  the  crying  sin  of 
the  world,  and  such  an  intended  murder,  as,  had  it 
taken  effect,  would  have  made  a  world  to  cry;  and, 
therefore,  the  horror  thereof  must  needs  be  hateful  to 
the  whole  world  to  hear  of  it.  My  intent  is  chiefly  to 
make  report  of  the  manner  of  their  Execution:  for 
after  their  apprehension  in  the  country  they  were 
brought  up  to  London  upon  the  appearance  of  their 
foul  treason  before  his  Majesties  most  honourable 
Council ;    they   were,    by  their  commandment,   com- 
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mitted  to  his  Majesty's  Tower  of  London,  where  they 
wanted  nothing  that,  in  the  mercy  of  a  Christian 
Prince,  was  thought  fit,  and  indeed  too  good  for  so 
unchristian  offenders. 

After  the  traytors  went  from  the  Tower  by  water, 
and  came  to  Westminster,  before  they  came  into  the 
hall  they  made  some  half-hour  stay  or  more  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  whither  being  brought  and  remaining 
till  the  Court  was  all  ready  to  hear  them.  It  was 
strange  to  note  their  carriage  even  in  their  very  coun- 
tenances— some  hanging  down  the  head  as  if  their 
hearts  were  full  of  doggedness,  and  others  forcing  a 
stern  look  as  if  they  would  "  fear  death  with  a  frown  ", 
never  seeming  to  pray — unless  it  were  by  the  dozen 
upon  their  beads — and  taking  tobacco  as  if  that  hang- 
ing were  no  trouble  to  them ;  craving  mercy  of  neither 
God  nor  the  King  for  their  offences,  and  making 
their  conscience,  as  it  were,  as  wide  of  the  mind,  and 
to  the  very  Gates  of  Hell  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
Hellish  courses  to  make  a  work  meritorious. 

Coming  into  the  Hall,  and  upon  the  scaffold  at  the 
bar,  they  all  pleaded  "  Not  guilty",  but  they  were  all 
found  "Guilty". 

Digby — without  craving  mercy  or  favour  of  either 
God  or  the  King — made  only  five  requests:  That  his 
wife  might  have  her  jointure;  his  children  the  land 
entailed  by  his  father;  his  sisters  their  legacies  in  his 
hands  unpaid;  his  debts  paid;  and  for  his  death,  to 
be  beheaded  and  not  hanged. 

Robert  Winter,  in  like  manner,  thinking  himself 
already  halve  a  saint  for  his  whole  villainy,  said  little 
to  any  purpose,  but  only  made  a  request  to  the  King 

(  B  866 )  7 
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for  mercy  towards  his  brother  in  regard  of  his  offence, 
as  he  said,  "Through  his  only  persuasion".  His 
brother  said  little,  but,  with  a  guilty  conscience, 
swallowed  up  a  concealed  grief  with  little  show  of 
sorrow  for  that  time. 

Graunt,  stubborn  in  his  idolatry,  seemed  nothing 
penitent  for  his  villainy,  asked  little  mercy;  but  as  it 
were,  careless  of  grace,  received  the  doom  of  his  desert. 

Rookewood,  out  of  a  studied  speech,  would  fain 
have  made  his  idolatry  and  bringing  up  an  excuse  for 
the  foul  deed,  but  he  had  his  judgment  with  the  rest 
of  the  traytors.  Now,  after  their  condemnation  and 
judgment  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  when  the  day  of  execution  arrived  they  were 
drawn  upon  sledges  and  hurdles  into  Saint  Paul's 
Churchyard,  four  of  them — namely,  Everard  Digby, 
the  elder  Winter,  Graunt,  and  Bates. 

First  went  up  Digby,  a  man  of  goodly  personage 
and  a  manly  aspect,  but  with  vain  and  superstitious 
crossing  of  himself  he  betook  himself  to  his  Latin 
prayers,  mumbling  to  himself,  refusing  to  have  the 
prayers  of  any  but  the  Roman  Catholicks,  went  up 
the  ladder,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  hangman,  made 
an  end  to  his  wicked  days  in  this  world. 

After  him  Winter  went  up  the  scaffold,  and  staid 
not  long  for  his  execution.  Then  came  Graunt,  who 
followed  him,  showing  how  so  bloody  a  religion  can 
make  such  bloody  consciences.  Then  came  Bates, 
and  when  he  was  hanged  the  Executioners  prepared 
to  Draw  and  Quarter  them ;  and  when  this  was  done 
the  business  of  the  day  was  ended. 

The  next  day  being  Friday,  were  drawn  from  the 
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Tower  to  the  Old  Palace  Yard  in  Westminster, 
Thomas  Winter,  Rookewood,  Keyes,  and  Fawkes. 
Winter  went  first  up  the  scaffold,  and  protested  that 
he  died  a  true  Catholick;  with  a  very  pale  face  and 
dead  colour,  he  went  up  the  ladder,  and,  after  a 
swing  or  two  with  the  halter,  to  the  quartering-  block 
was  drawn,  and  there  quickly  despatched. 

Next  came  Rookewood, 
who  protested  to  die  in 
his  idolatry  a  Romish 
Catholick,  went  up  the 
ladder,  hanging  till  he 
was  almost  dead,  then 
was  drawn  to  the  block, 

Where     he     gave     Up     his        Autographs  of  Guido  Fawkes  before 
0  ~  and  after  Torture 

last  gasp. 

Then  came  Keyes,  who  was  so  sturdy  a  villain  that 
he  would  not  wait  the  hangman's  turn,  but  turned 
himself  off  with  such  a  leap  that  he  broke  the  halter 
with  the  swing;  but  after  his  fall  he  was  drawn  to  the 
block,  and  there  his  bowels  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
divided  into  four  parts. 

Last  of  all  came  the  great  Devil  of  all,  Guy 
Fawkes,  alias  Johnson,  who  should  have  put  fire  to 
the  powder.  His  body  being  weak  with  the  torture 
and  sickness  he  was  scarce  able  to  go  up  the  ladder, 
yet,  with  much  ado,  by  the  help  of  the  hangman, 
went  high  enough  to  break  his  neck  by  the  fall. 
He  made  no  speech,  but  with  his  crosses  and  idle 
ceremonies  made  his  end  upon  the  gallows  and  the 
block,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  beholders  that  the  land 
was  ended  of  so  wicked  a  villainy. 
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Worcester,  January  28,    1606. 

Two  Traytors  were  here  executed,  one  Perkins 
and  his  man,  of  the  receiving  and  concealing  of  other 
Traytors.     God  be  blessed  for  it. 

The  Great  Speech  of  Sir  Edward  Philip,  Knight,  His 

Majesty's    Sergeant   at    Law,    when    he   opened    the 

Indictment,  was  to  this  effect: 

The  matter  that  is  now  to  be  offered  to  you  my 
Lords  the  Commoners  and  to  the  Trial  of  you  the 
Knights  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  is  a  matter  of 
Treason,  but  of  such  horror  and  monstrous  nature, 
that  man  never  before  now — 

The  Tongue  of  Man  never  delivered. 
The  Ear  of  Man  never  heard. 
The  Heart  of  Man  never  conceited. 

Nor  the  Malice  of  Hellish  or  Earthly  Devill  ever 
practised. 

For  if  it  be  abominable  to  murder  the  least, 

If  to  touch  God's  annointed  be  to  oppose  them- 
selves to  God, 

If  (by  blood)  to  subvert  Princes,  States,  and 
Kingdoms  be  hateful  to  God  and  Men,  as  all  true 
Christians  must  acknowledge, 

Then    how    much    more   than    too,   too    monstrous 
shall  all   Christian   Hearts  judge  the  honour  of  this 
treason  to  murder  and  subvert 
Such  a  King, 
Such  a  Queen, 
Such  a  Prince, 
Such  a  Progeney, 
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Such  a  State, 
Such  a  Government 
So  complete  and  absolute, 
That  God  approves, 
The  world  admires, 

All  true  English  Hearts  honour  and  reverence. 
The     Pope    and     his     Disciples    onely    envies    and 
maligns. 

The   Proceeding  wherein   is  properly  to   be  divided 

into  Three  General  Heads: 
First:  Matter  of  Declaration. 
Secondly:  Matter  of  Aggravation. 
Thirdly:  Matter  of  Probation. 

Myself  am  limited  to  deal  only  with  the  matter  of 
Declaration,  and  that  is  contained  within  the  compass 
of  the  Indictment  onely. 

For  the  other  two  I  am  to  leave  to  him  to  whose 
place  it  belongeth. 

The  substance  of  which  Declaration  consisted  in  Four 

Parts : 

First:  In  the  Persons  and  Qualities  of  the  Con- 
spirators. 

Secondly:  In  the  matter  conspired. 

Thirdly:  In  the  mean  and  manner  of  the  proceeding 
and  execution  of  the  Conspiracy. 

And  Fourthly:  Of  the  end  and  purpose  why  it  was 
conspired. 

As  Concerning  the  First  being  the  Persons: 

{Garnet 
Gerrard 
Tesmond 


Jesuits  not  then  taken. 
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Conspirators  at  the  Bar. 


Slain  in  the  Rebellion. 


Thomas  Winter 

Guy  Fawkes 

Robert  Keyes 

Thomas  Bates 

Everard  Digby 

Ambrose  Rookewood 

John  Graunt 

Robert  Winter 

Robert  Catesby 

Thomas  Piercy 

John  Wright 

Christopher  Wright 

Francis  Tresham         Lately  dead. 

All  grounded  Romanists  and  corrupted  scholars  of  so 
irreligious  and  traiterous  a  school. 

As  Concerning  the  Second,  which  is  the  Matter  Con- 
spired, it  was: 

First:  To  Deprive  the  King  of  his  Rights. 

Secondly:  To  Murder  the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
the  Prince. 

Thirdly:  To  Stir  Rebellion  and  Sedition  in  the 
Kingdom. 

Fourthly:  To  Bring  a  Miserable  Destruction  among 
the  Subjects. 

Fifthly:  To  Change,  Alter,  and  Subvert  the  Re- 
ligion here  Established. 

Sixthly:  To  Ruinate  the  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  bring  in  strangers  to  invade  it. 

As  Concerning  the  Third,    which   is  the   Mean  and 
Manner  how  to  Compass  and  Execute  the  Same: 
They  did  all  conclude: 
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First:  That  the  King  and  his  People  (the  Papists 
excepted)  were  Hereticks. 

Secondly:  That  they  were  all  Cursed  and  Excom- 
municated by  the  Pope. 

Thirdly :  That  no  Heretick  should  be  King. 

Fourthly:  That  it  was  Lawful  and  Meritorious  to 
Kill  and  Destroy  the  King  and  all  the  said  Hereticks. 

The  Mean  to  Effect  it  they  concluded  to  be  that : 

First:  The  King,  the  Queen,  the  Prince,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  the  Knights  and  Burgesses 
of  the  Parliament  should  be  Blown  up  with  Powder. 

Secondly:  That  the  whole  Royal  Male  Issue  should 
be  destroyed. 

Third:  That  they  would  take  into  their  custody  the 
King's  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  and  proclaim 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Queen. 

Four:  That  they  should  sign  a  proclamation  in  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  in  which  no  mention  should  be 
made  of  alteration  of  religion,  nor  that  they  were 
parties  to  the  Treason,  until  they  had  raised  power 
to  perform  the  same,  and  then  to  proclaim  all  griev- 
ance in  the  kingdom  should  be  reformed. 

That  they  also  took  several  oathes,  and  received  the 
sacrement,  first  for  secresie  and  secondly  for  prose- 
cution, except  they  were  discharged  thereof  by  three 
of  them. 

Then  after  the  destruction  of  the  King,  the  Queen, 
the  Prince,  and  Royal  Male  Issue,  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  the  Knights  and  Burgesses,  they  should 
notify  the  same  to  Foreign  States,  and  thereupon  Sir 
Edmund    Baynam — an   attainted    person    of   treason, 
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and  styling  himself  prince  of  the  damned  crew — 
should  be  sent  and  make  the  same  known  to  the 
Pope  and  crave  his  aid,  an  Ambassador  fit  both  for 
the  message  and  person  to  be  sent  betwixt  the  Pope 
and  the  Devil.  That  the  Parliament,  being  prorogued 
till  the  7th  of  February,  they  in  December  made  a 
mine  under  the  House  of  Parliament,  proposing  to 
place  their  powder  there;  but,  the  Parliament  being 
then  further  adjourned  till  the  3rd  of  October,  they  in 
Lent  following  hired  the  vault,  and  placed  therein 
twenty  barrels  of  powder. 

That  they  took  to  them  Robert  Winter,  Graunt, 
and  Rookewood,  giving  them  the  oaths  and  sacra- 
ment, as  aforesaid,  as  to  provide  munition. 

20  July :  They  laid  in  more  ten  barrels  of  powder, 
laying  upon  them  divers  great  bars  of  iron  and  pieces 
of  timber  and  great  massive  stones,  and  covering  the 
same  with  faggots,  &c. 

20  Septemb. :  They  lay  in  more  four  hogsheads  of 
powder,  with  other  stones  and  bars  of  iron  thereon. 

4  Novem.  (the  Parliament  being  prorogued  to  the 
5):  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  Fawkes  had  prepared, 
by  the  procurement  of  the  rest,  touchwood  and  matches 
to  give  fire  to  the  powder  the  next  day. 

That  the  treason  being  miraculously  discovered 
they  put  themselves  and  procured  others  to  enter 
into  open  Rebellion,  and  gave  out  most  untruly  it 
was  for  that  the  Papists'  throats  were  to  be  cut. 

The  Oath  of  the  Conspirators: 

You  shall  swear  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  by  the 
Sacrament  you  now  propose  to  receive,  never  to  dis- 
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close  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word  or  circumstance, 
the  matter  that  shall  be  proposed  to  you  to  keep  secret 
— nor  desert  from  the  execution  thereof  until  the  rest 
shall  give  you  leave. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Conspiracy: — The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  was  left  at  the  house 
of  Lord  Monteagle,  and  which  happily  led  to  the 
discovery  of  this  most  horrible  conspiracy: 

"My  Lord, — Out  of  the  love  that  I  bear  to  some 
of  your  friends  I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation, 
therefore  I  would  advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life, 
to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  of  your  attendance  at 
this  Parliament:  for  God  and  man  have  concurred  to 
punish  the  wickedness  of  this  time.  And  think  not 
slightly  of  this  advertisement,  but  retire  yourself  into 
your  own  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event 
in  safety.  For  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any 
stir,  yet  I  say  they  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this 
Parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurt  them. 
This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may 
do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm,  for  the  danger 
is  passed  as  soon  as  you  have  burnt  this  letter,  and  I 
hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  use 
of  it — to  whose  holy  protection  I  commend  you." 

The  letter  was  without  date  or  subscription,  and  the 
hand  in  which  it  was  written  was  hardly  legible,  and 
the  contents  of  it  so  perplexed,  that  the  Lord  knew  as 
little  what  to  make  of  it  as  whence  it  came.  But, 
however,  since  it  respected  more  than  himself  he  had 
not  thought  fit  to  conceal  it,  and  presently  repaired  to 
Whitehall,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
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Salisbury,  the  principal  Secretary  of  State.  The  Earl 
commended  the  Lord  for  his  care  and  fidelity,  and 
told  him  that,  though  there  seemed  to  be  little  in  it, 
yet  because  of  the  reports  that  he  had  received  from 
abroad  that  the  Papists,  this  Session  of  Parliament, 
would  be  very  busy  and  insolent  in  their  demands  for 
toleration  upon  some  prospect  they  had  of  being  in 
a  position  to  demand  it,  and  also  because  nothing 
that  concerned  the  safety  of  His  Majesty,  and  the 
peace  of  his  Government,  ought  to  be  slighted,  he 
would  advise  with  others  of  His  Majesty's  council 
about  it.  Accordingly  he  showed  it  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Earls 
of  Worcester  and  Northampton,  and  all  were  of  the 
same  mind  with  the  Secretary,  and  concluded  it  fit  to 
deliver  to  the  King  at  his  return  from  Royston,  when 
he  came  from  hunting. 

On  the  King's  return  the  Earl  presented  him  with 
it,  and  told  him  how  it  came  into  his  hands.  After 
reading  of  it  the  King  made  a  pause,  and  then  read- 
ing it  again,  said:  "That  there  seemed  somewhat 
in  it  extraordinary,  and  what  was  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected  ". 

The  Earl  replied,  "That  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
written  either  by  a  madman  or  a  fool,  for  who  else 
could  be  guilty  of  saying,  'The  danger  is  past  as 
soon  as  you  have  burnt  the  letter.'  For  what  danger 
could  there  be  in  that  which  the  burning  of  the  letter 
would  put  an  end  to." 

But  the  King  considered  the  smartness  of  the  style 
and  method  what  was  said  before — "  That  they  should 
receive  a  terrible  blow,  and  yet  should  not  see  who 
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hurt  them  ",  did  conclude,  as  he  was  walking  and 
musing  in  the  gallery,  that  the  danger  must  be 
sudden,  and  like  the  blowing  up  by  gunpowder,  for 
what  else  could  the  Parliament  be  in  danger  of. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  houses  and  rooms 
around  the  Parliament  House  should  be  searched, 
and  that  same  evening,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ac- 
companied by  Lord  Monteagle,  Sir  Thomas  Knevet, 
and  others,  proceeded  to  view  a  house,  where  they 
found  in  a  vault  under  ground,  great  store  of  billets, 
faggots,  and  coal,  brought  there,  as  they  were  told, 
for  the  use  of  Mr.  Piercy;  and  they  espied  Fawkes 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar,  who  said  "That 
he  was  Mr.  Piercy's  servant,  and  left  there  by  him  for 
the  keeping  of  the  house".  Upon  the  naming  of 
Piercy,  Lord  Monteagle  told  the  Chamberlain  that 
he  suspected  Piercy  to  be  the  author  of  the  letter,  and 
as  this  increased  the  suspicions,  when  it  was  reported 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  King,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Admiral,  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Earls  of 
Worcester,  Northampton,  and  Salisbury,  it  was  re- 
solved that  further  search  should  be  made  what  was 
that  great  pile  of  fuel  in  such  a  house  where  Piercy 
had  so  little  occasion  to  reside.  At  midnight,  Sir 
Thomas  Knevet,  with  a  small  party  of  armed  men, 
repaired  thither,  and  found  Fawkes  standing  at  the 
door  booted  and  spurred,  whom  he  at  once  appre- 
hended. 

Upon  him  were  three  matches,  a  tinder-box,  and  a 
dark  lantern.  The  King-  was  informed  of  it  as  well 
as  the  Privy  Council,  while  the  arch  traytor  was 
brought  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
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27.  An  Interview  with  the  King  (161 1) 

A  letter  written  by  Sir  John  Harrington  to  Sir 
Amy  as  Pawlet. 

My  loving  cousin; 

It  behoveth  me  now  to  recite  my  journal, 
respecting  my  gracious  command  of  my  sovereign 
prince  to  visit  him ;  which  matter  as  you  so  well  and 
urgently  desire  to  hear  of,  I  shall,  in  such  wise  as 
suiteth  mine  best  ability,  relate  unto  you,  and  is  as 
followeth. 

When  I  came  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  had 
gotten  good  place  to  see  the  lordly  attendants  and 
bowed  my  knee  to  the  prince;  I  was  ordered  by  a 
special  messenger,  and  that  in  secret  sort,  to  wait 
a  while  in  an  outward  chamber,  whence,  in  near  an 
hour  waiting,  the  same  knave  led  me  up  a  passage 
and  so  to  a  small  room  where  was  good  order  of 
paper,  ink,  and  pens,  put  on  a  board  for  the  prince's 
use. 

Soon  upon  this  the  prince  His  Highness  did  enter, 
and  in  much  good  humour  asked  if  I  was  cousin 
to  Lord  Harrington  of  Exton?  I  humbly  replied 
His  Majesty  did  me  some  honour  in  enquiring  my 
kin  to  one  whom  he  had  so  late  honoured  and 
made  a  baron,  and  moreover  did  add,  we  were  both 
branches  of  the  same  tree.  Then  he  enquired  much 
of  learning  and  questioned  me  in  such  sort  as  made 
me  remember  my  examiner  at  Cambridge  aforetime. 
He  sought  much  to  know  my  advances  in  philosophy 
and  uttered  profound  sentences  of  Aristotle  and  such 
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like  writers,  which  I  had  never  read,  and  which  some 
are  bold  enough  so  say,  others  do  not  understand : 
but  this  I  must  pass  by.  The  prince  did  now  press 
my  reading  to  him  part  of  a  canto  in  Ariosto;  praised 
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my  utterance  and  said  he  had  been  informed  of  many 
as  to  my  learning,  in  the  time  of  the  queen.  He 
asked  me  what  I  thought  pure  wit  was  made  of;  and 
whom  it  did  best  become?  Whether  a  king  should 
not  be  the  best  clerk  in  his  own  country;  and  if  this 
land  did  not  entertain  good  opinion  of  his  learning 
and  wisdom?  His  Majesty  did  much  press  for  my 
opinion   touching  the   power  of  Satan   on   matter  of 
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witchcraft,  and  asked  me  with  much  gravity,  if  I  did 
truly  understand  why  the  devil  did  work  more  with 
ancient  women  than  others?  His  Majesty  moreover 
was  pleased  to  say  much,  and  favourably,  of  my 
good  report  for  mirth  and  good  conceit;  to  which 
I  did  covertly  answer,  as  not  willing  a  subject  should 
be  wiser  than  his  prince,  nor  even  appear  so.  More 
serious  discourse  did  next  ensue,  wherein  I  wanted 
room  to  continue  and  sometime  room  to  escape; 
for  the  queen  his  mother  was  not  forgotten.  His 
Highness  told  me  her  death  was  visible  in  Scotland 
before  it  did  really  happen,  being  as  he  said  spoken 
of  in  secret  by  those  whose  power  of  sight  presented 
to  them  a  bloody  head  dancing  in  the  air.  He  then 
did  remark  much  on  this  gift,  and  said  he  had  sought 
out  of  a  certain  book  a  sure  way  to  attain  knowledge 
of  future  changes.  Thereat  he  named  many  books 
that  I  did  not  know,  nor  by  whom  written ;  but 
advised  me  to  consult  some  authors  which  would 
lead  me  to  evil  consultations.  I  told  His  Majesty 
the  power  Satan  had,  I  much  feared,  damaged  my 
bodilv  frame;  but  I  had  not  farther  will  to  court  his 
friendship  for  my  soul's  hurt.  We  next  discoursed 
somewhat  on  religion,  when  at  length  he  said,  "  Now, 
sir,  you  have  seen  my  wisdom  in  some  sort,  and  I 
have  pried  into  yours.  I  pray  you  to  do  me  justice 
in  your  report;  and  in  good  season  I  will  not  fail  to 
add  to  your  understanding  in  such  points  as  I  may 
find  you  lack  amendments."  I  made  courtesy  hereat, 
and  withdrew  down  the  passage  and  out  at  the  gate 
amidst  the  many  varlets  and  lordly  servants  which 
stood   around.    ...    I    did  forget  to  tell   that  His 
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Majesty  much  asked  concerning"  my  opinion  of  the 
new  weed  tobacco,  and  said,  it  would,  by  its  use, 
infuse  ill  qualities  on  the  brain,  and  that  no  learned 
men  ought  to  taste  it,  and  wished  it  forbidden. 


28.  Voyage  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (1620). 

[  (1)  Governor  Bradford's  MS. 

About  July  21,  the  English  voyagers  at  Leyden 
leave  that  city,  where  they  had  lived  near  twelve 
years,  being  accompanied  by  most  of  their  brethren 
to  Delft  haven,  where  their  ship  Speedwell  lay  ready, 
and  sundry  came  from  Amsterdam  to  see  them 
shipped  and  take  their  leave.  They  spend  that 
night  in  friendly  entertaining  and  Christian  converse, 
and  July  22nd,  the  wind  being  fair,  they  go  aboard, 
their  friends  attending  them.  At  their  parting,  Mr. 
Robinson  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all 
with  him,  he  with  watery  cheeks  commends  them 
with  most  fervent  prayer  to  God;  and  then  with 
mutual  embraces  and  many  tears,  they  take  their 
leave,  and  with  a  prosperous  gale  came  to  South- 
ampton, where  they  find  the  bigger  ship  the  May- 
flower from  London,  Mr.  Jones,  master,  with  the 
rest  of  the  company,  who  had  been  waiting  there 
with  Mr.  Cushman  seven  days.  Seven  hundred 
pounds  sterling  are  laid  out  at  Southampton,  and 
they  carry  about  1700  pounds'  venture  with  them. 

July  27th  .  .  .  They  distribute  their  company  into 
the  ships,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  masters 
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choose  a  governor  and  two  or  three  assistants  for 
each,  to  order  the  people  and  provisions. 

August  5th,  they  sail  from  Southampton,  but 
reached  not  far,  before  Mr.  Reinalds,  master  of  the 
lesser  ship,  complained  she  was  so  leaky,  that  he 
dare  proceed  no  further.  Upon  which  they  both 
put  in  to  Dartmouth,  about  August  13th,  to  their 
great  charge  and  loss  of  time,  and  a  fair  wind;  though, 
had  they  staid  out  to  sea  but  three  or  four  hours 
more,  she  had  sunk  right  down. 

About  August  21st  they  sail  again:  but  having 
gone  above  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  land's  end 
of  England,  Mr.  Reinalds  complained  of  her  leaking 
again,  that  they  must  either  return  or  sink,  for  they 
could  scarce  free  her  by  pumping.  Upon  which 
they  both  put  back  to  Plymouth,  where,  finding 
no  defect,  they  judge  her  leakiness  owing  to  her 
general  weakness.  They  therefore  agree  to  dismiss 
her,  and  those  who  are  willing,  to  return  to  London, 
though  this  was  very  grievous  and  discouraging; 
Mr.  Cushman  and  his  family  returning  with  them. 
The  rest,  taking  what  provision  they  could  well 
stow  in  the  larger  ship,  resolve  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage  alone. 

September  6th,  they  make  another  sad  parting, 
and  the  greater  ship  sets  sail  again;  but  about  half- 
seas-over  meets  with  cross  winds  and  many  fierce 
storms,  which  often  force  them  to  hull  for  divers 
days  together,  not  being  able  to  bear  a  knot  of  sail; 
make  her  upper  works  very  leaky;  and  bow  and 
wrack  a  main  beam  in  the  midship,  which  puts  them 
in  such  fear,  as  the  chief  of  the  company  enters  into 
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a  serious  consultation  with  the  ship  officers  about 
returning.  But  a  passenger  having  brought  a  great 
iron  screw  from  Holland,  they  with  it  raise  the  beam 
into  its  place,  and  then,  committing  themselves  to  the 
Divine  Will,  proceed. 

November  6th,  dies  at  sea,  William  Butters,  a 
youth  and  servant  to  Samuel  Fullers,  being  the  only 
passenger  who  dies  on  the  voyage. 

November  9th,  at  break  of  day  after  long  beating 
the  sea,  they  make  the  land  of  Cape  Cod.  Where- 
upon they  tack  and  stand  to  the  southward,  the 
wind  and  weather  being  fair,  to  find  some  place  about 
Hudson's  river  for  settlement.  But  sailing  this  course 
about  half  the  day,  they  fall  among  roaring  shoals 
and  breakers,  and  are  so  entangled  with  them,  as 
they  find  themselves  in  great  hazard,  and  the  wind 
shrinking  upon  them  at  the  same  time,  they  bear 
up  for  the  Cape,  get  out  of  those  dangers  before 
night,  and  the  next  day  into  the  Cape  harbour  they 
ride  in  safety. 

November  nth,  Saturday,  being  thus  arrived,  they 
first  fall  on  their  knees  and  bless  the  God  of  heaven. 
But  their  design  and  patent  being  for  Virginia,  and 
not  New  England,  which  belongs  to  another  juris- 
diction, wherewith  the  Virginia  company  have  no 
concern,  before  they  land  they  this  day  combine  into 
a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  contract  to  which  they 
set  their  hands  as  a  basis  of  their  government  in 
this  new-found  country,  choose  Mr.  John  Carver, 
a  pious  and  well-approved  gentleman,  their  governor 
for  the  first  year,  and  then  set  ashore  fifteen  or  sixteen 
men,  well  armed,  to  fetch  wood  and  discover  the  land. 

( B  866  )  8 
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[  (2)  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims— '■'■Being 
writ  by  the  several  actors  themselves, 
after  their  plain  and  rude  manner". 

This  day  [November  11],  before  we  came  to 
harbour,  observing  some  not  well  affected  to  unity 
and  concord,  but  gave  some  appearance  of  faction, 
it  was  thought  good  there  should  be  an  association 
and  agreement,  that  we  should  combine  together 
in  one  body,  and  to  submit  to  such  government  and 
governors  as  we  should  by  common  consent  agree 
to  make  and  choose,  and  set  our  hands  to  this  that 
follows,  word  for  word. 

"  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  We  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our 
dread  sovereign  lord,  King  James,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 

"Having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honour  of 
our  King  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first 
colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do  by  these 
presents  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  our- 
selves together  into  a  civil  body-politic  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends 
aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  con- 
stitutions, offices,  from  time  to  time  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general 
good  of  the  colony;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due 
submission  and  obedience. 

"  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed 
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our  names.  Cape  Cod,  nth  November,  in  the  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord,  King  James,  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  18,  and  of  Scotland 
54.     Anno  Domini,  1620." 


John  Carver1... 

...     8 

*  John  Turner  ... 

William  Bradford 

2 

Francis  Eaton 

Edward  Winslow 

••■     5 

*  James  Chilton 

William  Brewster 

...     6 

*  John  Crackston 

Isaac  Allerton 

...     6 

John  Billingfton 

(Cap.)  Miles  Standish 

2 

*  Moses  Fletcher 

John  Alden     ... 

1 

*  John  Goodman 

Samuel  Fuller 

2 

*  Degory  Priest 

Christopher  Martin  ... 

...     4 

*  Thomas  Williams 

William  Mullins 

■••     5 

Gilbert  Winslow 

William  White 

■•■     5 

*  Edmund  Margeson  . 

Richard  Warren 

1 

Peter  Brown  ... 

John  Harland 

*  Richard  Britteridge 

Stephen  Hopkins 

...     8 

George  Soule 

Edward  Tilly 

...     4 

*  Richard  Clarke 

John  Tilly 

■•■     3 

Richard  Gardiner    . 

Francis  Cook 

2 

*John  Allerton 

Thomas  Rogers 

2 

*  Thomas  English 

Thomas  Tinker 

■■■     3 

Edward  Dotey 

John  Ridgdale 

...     2 

Edward  Leister 

Edward  Fuller 

1    TU_ __i        •___ 

•••     3 

1  The  names  are  not  given  in  the  Journal,  but  they  are  in  Governor 
Bradford's  MS.  Taken  from  this  latter  source,  they  are  inserted 
here.     The  numbers  refer  to  the  households  of  the  signatories. 

The  asterisks  denote  those  who  died  before  end  of  March,  1621. 
Harland  belonged  to  Carver's  family.  Soule  belonged  to  Winslow's 
family.      Dotey  and  Leister — servants  to  Mr.  Hopkins. 

The  same  day,  so  soon  as  we  could,  we  set  ashore 
fifteen  or  sixteen  men,  well  armed,  with  some  to  fetch 
wood,  for  we  had  none  left,  as  also  to  see  what  the 
land  was,  and  what  inhabitants  they  could  meet  with. 

They  found  it  to  be  a  small  neck  of  land ;  on  this 
side  where  we  lay  is  the  bay,  and  the  further  side  the 
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sea  and  the  ground  or  earth,  sandhills,  much  like  the 
Downs  in  Holland,  but  much  better;  the  crust  of 
the  earth  a  spit's  depth,  excellent  black  earth,  all 
wooded  with  oaks,  pines,  sassafras,  juniper,  birch, 
holly,  vine,  some  ash,  walnut;  the  wood  for  most 
part  open  and  without  underwood,  fit  either  to 
go  or  ride  in.  At  night  our  people  returned,  but 
found  not  any  person  or  habitation,  and  laded  their 
boat  with  juniper,  which  smelled  very  sweet  and 
strong,  and  of  which  we  burned  the  most  part  of  the 
time  we  lay  there. 

Monday  13th  November,  we  unshipped  our  shallop 
and  drew  her  on  land  to  mend  and  repair  her,  having 
been  forced  to  cut  her  down  in  bestowing  her  betwixt 
the  decks,  and  she  was  much  opened  with  the  people 
lying  in  her,  which  kept  us  long  there,  for  it  was 
sixteen  or  seventeen  days  before  the  carpenter  had 
finished  her.  Our  people  went  on  shore  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  our  women  to  wash,  as  they  had 
great  need.  But  whilst  we  lay  thus  still,  hoping  our 
shallop  would  be  ready  in  five  or  six  days  at  the 
farthest,  but  our  carpenter  made  slow  work  of  it;  so 
some  of  our  people,  impatient  of  delay,  desired  for 
our  better  furtherance  to  travel  by  land  into  the 
country.  .  .  .  So  with  cautions,  directions,  and 
instructions,  sixteen  men  were  set  out,  with  every 
man  his  musket,  sword,  and  corslet,  under  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Miles  Standish,  unto  whom  was 
adjoined  for  counsel  and  advice,  William  Bradford, 
Stephen  Hopkins,  and  Edward  Tilly. 

[Dec]     The   fifth   day,   we   through    God's  mercy 
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escaped  a  great  danger  by  the  foolishness  of  a  boy, 
one  of  Francis  Billington's  sons,  who  in  his  father's 
absence  had  got  gunpowder,  and  had  shot  off  a  piece 
or  two  and  small  squibs;  and  there  being  a  fowling- 
piece  charged  in  his  father's  cabin,  shot  her  off  in 
the  cabin,  there  being  a  barrel  of  powder  half  full, 
scattered  in  and  about  the  cabin,  the  fire  being  within 
four  feet  of  the  bed  between  the  decks,  and  many 
flints  and  iron  things  about  the  cabin,  and  many 
people  about  the  fire,  and  yet  by  God's  mercy  no 
harm  done.1 

Monday  25th,  we  went  on  shore,  some  to  fell  timber, 
some  to  saw,  some  to  rive,  and  some  to  carry;  so  no 
man  rested  all  that  day.  But  towards  night,  some  as 
they  were  at  work  heard  a  noise  of  some  Indians, 
which  caused  us  all  to  go  to  our  muskets;  but  we 
heard  no  further,  so  we  came  aboard  again,  and  left 
some  twenty  to  keep  the  court  of  guard.  That  night 
we  had  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 

Being  Christmas  Day,  we  began  to  drink  water 
aboard,  but  at  night  the  master  caused  us  to  have 
some  beer;  and  so  on  board  we  had  divers  times  now 
and  then  some  beer,  but  on  shore  none  at  all. 

1  About  the  end  of  July,  1621,  this  boy  apparently  again  caused 
trouble,  for  in  Bradford's  MS.  occurs  the  following-: — 

"  John  Billing-ton,  a  boy,  being  lost  in  the  woods,  the  governor 
causes  him  to  be  enquired  for  among  the  natives.  At  length, 
Massasoit  sends  word  he  is  at  Nanset.  He  had  wandered  five  days, 
lived  on  berries,  then  lit  on  an  Indian  plantation,  twenty  miles  south 
of  us,  called  Massomet,  and  they  conveyed  him  to  the  people  who 
first  assaulted  us ;  but  the  governor  sends  ten  men  in  a  shallop,  with 
Squanto  and  Tokamahaman,  to  fetch  him." 
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29.  The   Character   of  George   Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham  (1628) 

[Clarendon:  "History  of  the  Rebellion". 

The  duke  was  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  person ; 
and  never  any  man,  in  any  age,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any 
country  and  nation,  rose,  in  so  short  a  time  to  so 
much  greatness  of  honour,  fame,  and  fortune,  upon 
no  other  advantage  or  recommendation,  than  of  the 
beauty  and  gracefulness  and  becomingness  of  his 
person.  And  I  have  not  the  least  purpose  of  under- 
valuing his  good  qualities,  when  I  say,  that  his  first 
introduction  into  favour  was  purely  from  the  hand- 
someness of  his  person. 

He  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  George  Villiers, 
of  Brookesby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester;  a  family 
of  an  ancient  extraction,  even  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  transported  there  with  the  Conqueror 
out  of  Normandy,  where  the  family  hath  still  re- 
mained, and  still  continues  with  lustre.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was,  by  the  singular  affection 
and  care  of  his  mother,  well  brought  up;  and,  for 
the  improvement  of  his  education,  and  giving  an 
ornament  to  his  hopeful  person,  he  was  by  her  sent  to 
France;  where  he  spent  two  or  three  years  in  attaining 
the  language,  and  in  learning  the  exercises  of  riding 
and  dancing,  in  the  last  of  which  he  excelled  most 
men,  and  returned  into  England  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old. 

King  James  reigned  at  that  time;  and  though 
he  was  a  prince   of  more    learning   and    knowledge 
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than  any  other  of  that  age,  and  really  delighted  more 
in  books  and  in  the  conversation  of  learned  men;  yet, 
of  all  wise  men  living,  he  was  most  delighted  and 
taken  with  handsome  persons  and  with  fine  clothes. 
When   Mr.    Villiers  appeared   in  court  he  drew  the 
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king's  eye  upon  him,  and  a  few  days  after  he  was 
made  cupbearer  to  the  king;  by  which  he  was 
naturally  to  be  much  in  his  presence,  and  so  admitted 
to  that  conversation  and  discourse,  with  which  that 
prince  always  abounded  at  his  meals. 

He  acted  very  few  weeks  upon  this  stage,  when  he 
mounted  higher;  and  without  any  other  qualification, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
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the  garter;  and  in  a  short  time  (very  short  for  such  a 
prodigious  ascent)  he  was  made  a  baron,  a  viscount, 
an  earl,  a  marquis,  and  became  lord  high  admiral 
of  England,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports,  master 
of  the  horse,  and  entirely  disposed  of  all  the  graces  of 
the  king,  in  conferring  all  the  honours  and  all  the 
offices  of  the  three  kingdoms,  without  a  rival.  Many 
were  of  opinion  that  King  James,  before  his  death, 
grew  weary  of  his  favourite.  On  the  contrary,  as  he 
created  him  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  absence, 
whilst  he  was  with  the  prince  in  Spain ;  so,  after  his 
return,  he  executed  the  same  authority  in  conferring 
all  favours  and  graces,  and  revenging  himself  upon 
those  who  had  manifested  any  unkindness  towards 
him. 

Upon  the  death  of  King  James,  Charles,  Prince 
of  Wales,  succeeded  to  the  crown,  with  as  universal 
a  joy  in  the  people  as  can  be  imagined.  The  duke 
continued  in  the  same  degree  of  favour  at  the  least 
with  the  son,  which  he  had  enjoyed  so  many  years 
under  the  father.   .   .   . 

This  great  man  was  a  person  of  a  noble  nature,  and 
generous  disposition,  and  of  such  other  endowments, 
as  made  him  very  capable  of  being  a  great  favourite  to 
a  great  king.  He  understood  the  arts  and  artifices  of 
a  Court,  and  all  the  learning  that  is  professed  there, 
exactly  well.  By  long  practice  he  had  obtained 
a  quick  conception,  and  apprehension  of  business, 
and  had  the  habit  of  speaking  most  gracefully  and 
pertinently.  He  was  of  a  most  flowing  courtesy  and 
affability  to  all  men  who  made  any  address  to  him. 
He  was  of  a  courage  not  to  be  daunted,  which  was 
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manifested  in  all  his  actions;  and  especially  in  his 
whole  demeanour  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  both  at  the 
landing  and  upon  the  retreat;  in  both  which  no  man 
was  more  fearless,  or  more  ready  to  expose  himself  to 
the  brightest  dangers. 

His  single  misfortune  was  that  he  never  made 
a  noble  and  a  worthy  friendship  with  a  man  so  near 
his  equal,  that  he  would  frankly  advise  him  for  his 
honour  and  true  interest.  .  .  .  Then  his  ascent  was  so 
quick,  that  it  seemed  rather  a  flight  than  a  growth; 
and  he  was  such  a  darling  of  fortune,  that  he  was 
at  the  top  before  he  was  seen  at  the  bottom. 


30.  John  Hampden  (1643) 

[Clarendon:  "History  of  the  Great  Rebellion". 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  born  to  a  fair  fortune,  and  of  a  most 
civil  and  affable  deportment.  In  his  entrance  into 
the  world,  he  indulged  to  himself  all  the  licence  in 
sports  and  exercises,  and  company,  which  was  used 
by  men  of  the  most  jolly  conversation.  Afterwards, 
he  retired  to  a  more  reserved  and  melancholic 
society,  yet  preserving  his  own  natural  cheerful- 
ness and  vivacity,  and  above  all  a  flowing  courtesy 
to  all  men ;  though  they  who  conversed  nearly 
with  him,  found  him  growing  into  a  dislike  of  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Church,  yet  most 
believed  it  rather  a  dislike  of  some  churchmen,  and  of 
some  introducements  of  theirs,  which  he  apprehended 
might  disquiet  the  public  peace.     He  was  rather  of 
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reputation  in  his  own  country  than  of  public  discourse 
or  fame  in  the  kingdom  before  the  business  of  ship- 
money:  but  then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all 
tongues,  every  man  enquiring  who  and  what  he  was, 
that  durst,  at  his  own  charge,  support  the  liberty  and 
property  of  a  kingdom,  and  rescue  his  country  from 
being  made  a  prey  to  the  Court.  His  carriage, 
throughout  that  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper 
and  modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to 
find  some  advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him 
less  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him 
a  just  testimony.  And  the  judgment  that  was  given 
against  him  infinitely  more  advanced  him,  than  the 
service  for  which  it  was  given. 

When  the  parliament  began  (being  returned 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  where  he  lived),  the 
eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  on  him  as  their  patriae 
pater,  and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  their  vessel 
through  the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it. 
And  I  am  persuaded  his  power  and  interest,  at  that 
time,  was  greater  to  do  good  than  any  man's  in  the 
kingdom,  or  than  any  man  of  his  rank  hath  had  in 
any  time:  for  his  reputation  of  honesty  was  universal, 
and  his  affection  seemed  so  publicly  guided,  that  no 
corrupt  or  private  ends  could  bias  them. 

He  was  of  that  rare  affability  and  temper  in  debate 
and  of  that  seeming  humility  and  submission  of  judg- 
ment, as  if  he  brought  no  opinions  with  him,  but  a 
desire  of  information  and  instruction ;  yet  he  had  so 
subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion  of 
doubts  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  left  his 
opinions  with  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn 
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and  receive  them.  And  even  with  them  who  were 
able  to  preserve  themselves  from  his  infusions,  and 
discerned  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him  with 
which  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the 
character  of  an  ingenious  and  conscientious  person. 

He  was  indeed  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great 
parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute  spirit 
of  popularity,  that  is,  the  most  absolute  faculties  to 
govern  the  people,  of  any  man  I  knew.  For  the  first 
year  of  the  parliament,  he  seemed  rather  to  moderate 
and  soften  the  violent  and  distempered  humours,, 
than  to  inflame  them.   .   .   . 

After  he  was  amongst  those  members  accused  by 
the  king  of  high  treason,  he  was  much  altered;  his 
nature  and  carriage  seeming  much  fiercer  than  it  did 
before.  And  without  question,  when  he  first  drew 
his  sword,  he  threw  away  the  scabbard;  for  he 
passionately  opposed  the  overture  made  by  the  king 
for  a  treaty  from  Nottingham.  ...  In  the  first 
entrance  with  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a 
colonel  on  all  occasions  most  punctually.  He  was 
very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  supreme  governor  over 
all  his  passions  and  affections,  and  had  thereby 
a  great  power  over  other  men's.  He  was  of  an 
industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied 
by  the  most  laborious ;  and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  most  subtle  or  sharp ;  and  of  a  personal 
courage  equal  to  his  best  parts. 
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31.  Marston  Moor   (July  2,    1644) 

[Cromwell's  Letters  (Carlyle) 

To  my  loving  Brother,  Colonel  Valentine  Walton:1 
These. 

'  Leaguer  before  York,  5  July,  1644. 

Dear  Sir, 

It's  our  duty  to  sympathize  in  all  mercies ; 
and  to  praise  the  Lord  together  in  chastisements  or 
trials,  that  so  we  may  sorrow  together. 

Truly  England  and  the  Church  of  God  hath  had 
a  great  favour  from  the  Lord,  in  the  great  Victory 
given  unto  us,  such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this 
war  began.  It  had  all  the  evidences  of  an  absolute 
Victory  obtained  by  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  the 
Godly  Party  principally.  We  never  charged  but 
we  routed  the  enemy.  The  Left  Wing,  which  I 
commanded,  being  our  own  horse,  saving  a  few  Scots 
in  our  rear,  beat  all  the  Prince's  horse.  God  made 
them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.  We  charged  their 
regiments  of  foot  with  our  horse,  and  routed  all 
we  charged.  The  particulars  I  cannot  relate  now; 
but  I  believe  of  Twenty-thousand  the  Prince  hath  not 
Four-thousand  left.  Give  glory,  all  the  glory,  to 
God. — 

Sir,  God  hath  taken  away  your  eldest  Son1  by  a 
cannon-shot.  It  broke  his  leg.  We  were  necessitated 
to  have  it  cut  off,  whereof  he  died. 

Sir,   you   know   my  own   trials  this  way;    but  the 

1  Colonel  Valentine  Walton  was  the  husband  of  Margaret  Cromwell, 
Oliver's  youngest  sister;  and  the  "son"  was  therefore  Oliver's  nephew. 
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Lord  supported  me  with  this.  That  the  Lord  took 
him  into  the  happiness  we  all  pant  for  and  live 
for. 

There  is  your  precious  child  full  of  glory,  never  to 
know  sin  or  sorrow  any  more.  He  was  a  gallant 
young  man,  exceedingly  gracious.  God  give  you 
His  comfort.  Before  his  death  he  was  so  full  of  com- 
fort that  to  Frank  Russel  and  myself  he  could  not 
express  it.  "It  was  so  great  above  his  pain." 
Then  he  said  to  us.  ...  A  little  after,  he  said,  One 
thing  lay  upon  his  spirit.  I  asked  him,  What  that 
was?  He  told  me  it  was,  That  God  had  not  suffered 
him  to  be  any  more  the  executioner  of  His  enemies. 
At  his  fall,  his  horse  being  killed  with  the  bullet, 
and  as  I  am  informed  three  horses  more,  I  am  told 
he  bid  them,  Open  to  the  right  and  left,  that  he 
might  see  the  rogues  run. 

Truly  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  the  army  and 
of  all  that  knew  him.  But  few  knew  him  ;  for  he  was 
a  precious  young  man,  fit  for  God.  You  have  cause 
to  bless  the  Lord.  He  is  a  glorious  Saint  in  Heaven ; 
wherein  you  ought  exceedingly  to  rejoice.  Let  this 
drink  up  your  sorrow,  seeing  these  are  not  feigned 
words  to  comfort  you,  but  the  thing  is  so  real  and 
undoubted  a  truth.  You  may  do  all  thing  by  the 
strength  of  Christ.  Seek  that,  and  you  shall  easily 
bear  your  trial.  Let  the  public  mercy  to  the  Church 
of  God  make  you  to  forget  your  private  sorrow.  The 
Lord  be  your  strength:  so  prays  your  truly  faithful 
and  loving  brother, 

OLIVER   CROMWELL. 
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32.  Attempted  Escape  of  Charles  I 
from  Carisbrooke 

[Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (Carlyle) 
For  Colonel  Robert  Hammond. 

'  London  ',  6th  April,  1648 

Dear  Robin, 

Your  business  is  done  in  the  House: — 
^  .  .  Intelligence  came  to  the  hands  of  a  very  con- 
siderable Person,  that  the  King  attempted  to  get  out 
of  his  window;  and  that  he  had  a  cord  of  silk  with 
him  whereby  to  slip  down,  but  his  breast  was  so  big 
the  bar  would  not  give  him  passage.  This  was  done 
in  one  of  the  dark  nights  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
A  Gentleman  with  you  led  him  the  way,  and  slipped 
down.  The  Guard,  that  night,  had  some  quantity  of 
wine  with  them.  The  same  party  assures  that  there 
is  aquafortis  gone  down  from  London,  to  remove  that 
obstacle  that  hindered;  and  that  the  same  design  is 
to  be  put  in  execution  in  the  next  dark  nights. 

He  saith  that  Captain  Titus,  and  some  others  about 
the  King  are  not  to  be  trusted.  He  is  a  very  consider- 
able Person  of  the  Parliament  who  gave  this  intelli- 
gence, and  desired  it  should  be  speeded  to  you. 

The  Gentleman  that  came  out  of  the  window  was 
Master  Firebrace;  the  Gentlemen  doubted  are  Cresset, 
Burrowes,    and    Titus;    the   time   when    the   attempt 
of  escape  was,  the  20th  of  March. 
Your   Servant, 

OLIVER   CROMWELL. 
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33.  The  Trial  of  Charles  I  (1649) 

[Clarendon:  "History  of  the  Great  Rebellion". 

When  he  was  first  brought  to  Westminster-hall, 
which  was  upon  the  twentieth  of  January,  before  their 
high  court  of  justice,  he  looked  upon  them,  and  sat 
down,  without  any  manifestation  of  trouble,  never 
stirring  his  hat;  all  the  impudent  judges  sitting 
covered,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  him,  without  the 
least  show  of  respect.  The  odious  libel,  which  they 
called  a  charge  and  impeachment,  was  then  read  by 
the  clerk,  which  contained  that  he  had  been  admitted 
King  of  England,  and  trusted  with  a  limited  power  to 
govern  according  to  law;  and  by  his  oath  and  office 
was  obliged  to  use  the  power  committed  to  him  for 
the  good  and  benefit  of  the  people ;  but  that  he  had 
out  of  a  wicked  design  to  erect  to  himself  an  unlimited 
and  tyrannical  power,  and  to  overthrow  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  traitorously  levied  war  against 
the  present  parliament  and  the  people  therein  repre- 
sented. And  then  it  mentioned  his  first  appearing  at 
York  with  a  guard,  then  his  being  at  Beverley,  then 
his  setting  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  the  day  of 
the  month  and  year  in  which  the  battle  had  been  at 
Edge-hill,  and  all  the  other  several  battles  which  had 
been  fought  in  his  presence;  in  which,  it  said,  he  had 
caused  and  procured  many  thousands  of  the  freeborn 
people  of  the  nation  to  be  slain ;  that  after  all  his 
forces  had  been  defeated,  and  himself  become  a 
prisoner,  he  had  in  that  very  year  caused  many 
insurrections  to  be  made   in   England,  and   given   a 
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commision  to  the  prince  his  son  to  raise  a  new  war 
against  the  parliament;  whereof  many  who  were 
in  their  service,  and  trusted  by  them,  had  revolted, 
broken  their  trust,  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  prince  against  the  parliament  and  the 


King  Charles  the  First. — From  the  portrait  by  Van  Dyck,  at  Windsor 


people;  that  he  had  been  the  author  and  contriver 
of  the  unnatural,  cruel,  and  bloody  wars;  and  was 
therein  guilty  of  all  the  treasons,  murders,  rapines, 
burnings,  spoils,  desolations,  damage,  and  mischief 
to  the  nation,  and  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
said  war,  or  been  occasioned  thereby;  and  that  he 
was  therefore  impeached  for  the  said  treasons  and 
crimes,  on  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  England,  as  a 
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tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer,  and  a  public  implacable 
enemy  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  And  it  was 
prayed  that  he  might  be  put  to  answer  to  all  the 
particulars,  to  the  end  that  such  examination,  trial, 
and  judgment  might  be  had  thereupon  as  should  be 
agreeable  to  justice. 

Which  being  read,  their  president  Bradshaw,  after 
he  had  insolently  reprehended  the  king  for  not 
having  stirred  his  hat,  or  showed  more  respect  to  that 
high  tribunal,  he  told  him,  that  the  parliament  of 
England  had  appointed  that  court  to  try  him  for 
the  several  treasons  and  misdemeanours  which  he 
had  committed  against  the  kingdom  during  the  evil 
adminstration  of  his  government,  and  that  upon  the 
examination  thereof  justice  might  be  done.  And 
after  a  great  sauciness  and  impudence  of  talk,  he 
asked  the  king  what  answer  he  made  to  that 
impeachment. 

The  king,  without  any  alteration  in  his  countenance 
by  all  that  insolent  provocation,  told  them  he  would 
first  know  of  them  by  what  authority  they  presumed 
by  force  to  bring  him  before  them,  and  who  gave 
them  power  to  judge  of  his  actions,  for  which  he  was 
accountable  to  none  but  God ;  though  they  had 
always  been  such  as  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own 
them  before  all  the  world.  He  told  them  that  he  was 
their  king,  and  they  his  subjects,  who  owed  him  duty 
and  obedience;  that  no  parliament  had  authority  to 
call  him  before  them ;  but  that  they  were  not  the 
parliament,  nor  had  any  authority  from  the  parlia- 
ment to  sit  in  that  manner;  that  of  all  the  persons  who 
sat  there  and  took  upon  them  to  judge  him,  except 
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those  persons  who  being  officers  of  the  army  he  could 
not  but  know  whilst  he  was  forced  to  be  amongst 
them,  there  were  only  two  faces  which  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  or  whose  names  were  known  to  him. 
And  after  urging  their  duty  that  was  due  to  him,  and 
his  superiority  over  them,  by  such  lively  reasons  and 
arguments  as  were  not  capable  of  any  answer,  he 
concluded,  that  he  would  not  so  much  betray  himself 
and  his  royal  dignity  as  to  answer  anything  they 
objected  against  him,  which  were  to  acknowledge 
their  authority;  though  he  believed  that  every  one  of 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  did  in  their  own 
consciences  absolve  him  from  all  the  material  things 
which  were  objected  against  him. 

Bradshaw  advised  him  in  a  very  arrogant  manner 
not  to  deceive  himself  with  an  opinion  that  anything 
he  had  said  would  do  him  any  good ;  that  the 
parliament  knew  their  own  authority,  and  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  called  in  question  and  debated; 
therefore  wished  him  to  think  better  of  it  against  he 
should  be  next  brought  thither,  and  that  he  should 
answer  directly  to  his  charge ;  otherwise  he  could  not 
be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  judgment  the 
law  pronounced  against  those  who  stood  mute,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  plead.  And  so  the  guard 
carried  His  Majesty  back  to  St.  James's;  where  they 
treated  him  as  before. 
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34.  The   Execution  "Warrant  of  Charles   I 

Whereas  Charles  Stuart  King  of  England,  is,  and 
standeth  convicted,  attainted  and  condemned  of  High 
Treason,  and  other  high  crimes;  and  sentence  upon 
Saturday  last  was  pronounced  against  him  by  this 
Court,  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  his  head 
from  his  body;  of  which  sentence,  execution  yet 
remaineth  to  be  done.  These  are  therefore  to  will 
and  require  you  to  see  the  said  sentence  executed 
in  the  open  street  before  Whitehall,  upon  the  morrow, 
being  the  30th  day  of  this  instant  month  of  January, 
between  the  hours  of  10  in  the  morning,  and  5  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  with  full  effect.  And  for 
so  doing,  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant.  And 
these  are  to  require  all  officers,  soldiers,  and  others, 
the  good  people  of  this  nation  of  England,  to  be 
assisting  unto  you  in  this  service. 

Given  under  our  Hands  and  Seals. 

To  Col.  Francis  Hacker,  Col.  Huncks,  and  Lieut.- 
Col.  Phray. 

Sealed  and  subscribed  by 

John  Bradshaw,  Thos.  Grey,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Edward  Whalley,  Michael  Livesey,  John  Okey, 
John  Danvers,  John  Bourcher,  Henry  Ireton  (and 
50  others). 
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35.  Account  of  Prince  Charles'  (II) 
Escape  from  Worcester  (1651) 

DICTATED   TO   MR.    PEPYS    BY   THE    KING   HIMSELF 

[Boscobel  Tracts. 
Newmarket,  Sunday  October  3,  and  Tuesday  5,  1680. 

After  the  battle  was  so  absolutely  lost,  as  to  be 
beyond  hope  of  recovery,  I  began  to  think  of  the  best 
way  of  saving  myself;  and  the  first  thought  that 
came  into  my  head  was,  that,  if  I  could  possibly, 
I  would  get  to  London,  as  soon,  if  not  sooner,  than 
the  news  of  our  defeat  could  get  thither:  and,  it  being 
near  dark,  I  talked  with  some,  especially  with  my 
Lord  Rochester,  who  was  then  Wilmot,  about  their 
opinions,  which  would  be  the  best  way  for  me  to 
escape.  ...  At  last  we  got  about  sixty  that  were 
gentlemen  and  officers,  and  slipped  away  out  of  the 
high-road  that  goes  to  Lancashire,  and  kept  on  the 
right  hand,  letting  all  the  beaten  men  go  along  the 
great  road.  .  .  .  So  we  rode  through  a  town  short  of 
Wolverhampton,  betwixt  that  and  Worcester,  and 
went  through,  there  lying  a  troop  of  the  enemies 
there  that  night.  We  rode  very  quietly  through  the 
town,  they  having  nobody  to  watch,  nor  they  sus- 
pecting us  no  more  than  we  did  them,  which  I 
learned  afterwards  from  a  country  fellow. 

We  went  that  night  about  20  miles  to  a  place  called 
White  Ladys,  hard  by  Tong  Castle,  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Giffard,  where  we  stopped,  and  got  some  little 
refreshment  of  bread  and  cheese,  such  as  we  could 
get,  it  being  just  beginning  to  be  day.     This  White 
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Ladys  was  a  private  house  that  Mr.  Giffard,  who  was 
a  Staffordshire  man,  had  told  me  belonged  to  honest 
people  [John  Penderell]  that  lived  thereabout.  And 
just  as  we  came  thither,  there  came  in  a  country 
fellow  that  told  us  there  were  3000  of  our  horse  just 
hard  by  Tong  Castle,  upon  the  heath,  all  in  disorder, 
under  David  Leslie,  and  some  other  of  the  general 
officers. 

[Thereupon  some  urged  Charles  to  go  to  them,  and 
with  them  try  to  get  to  Scotland ;  but  he  refused 
thinking]  that  men  who  had  deserted  me  when  they 
were  in  good  order,  would  never  stand  to  me  when 
they  have  been  beaten.  This  made  me  take  the  re- 
solution of  putting  myself  into  a  disguise,  and  endea- 
vouring to  get  afoot  to  London,  in  a  country-fellow's 
habit,  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  grey  cloth  breeches,  a 
leathern  doublet,  and  a  green  jerkin,  which  I  took  in 
the  house  of  White  Ladys.  I  also  cut  my  hair  very 
short,  and  flung  my  clothes  into  a  privy-house,  that 
nobody  might  see  that  anybody  had  been  stripping 
themselves.  I  acquainted  none  with  my  resolution 
of  going  to  London  but  my  Lord  Wilmot,  they  all 
desiring  me  not  to  acquaint  them  with  what  I  intended 
to  do,  because  they  knew  not  what  they  might  be 
forced  to  confess. 

.  .  .  As  soon  as  I  was  disguised  I  took  with  me  a 
country  fellow,  whose  name  was  Richard  Penderell, 
whom  Mr.  Giffard  had  undertaken  to  answer  for,  to 
be  an  honest  man.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
I  chose  to  trust  them,  because  I  knew  thev  had  hiding- 
holes  for  priests,  that  I  thought  I  might  make  use 
of  in  case  of  need. 
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I  was  no  sooner  gone  (being  the  next  morning  after 
the  battle,  and  then  broad  day)  out  of  the  house  with 
this  country-fellow,  but,  being  in  a  great  wood,  I  set 
myself  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  near  the  highway 
that  was  there,  the  better  to  see  who  came  after  us, 
and  whether  they  made  any  search  for  the  runaways, 
and  I  immediately  saw  a  troop  of  horse  coming  by, 
which  I  conceived  to  be  the  same  troop  that  beat  our 
3000  horse;  but  it  did  not  look  like  a  troop  of  the 
army's  but  of  the  militia,  for  the  fellow  before  it  did 
not  look  at  all  like  a  soldier. 

In  this  wood  I  staid  all  day,  without  meat  or  drink; 
and  by  great  good  fortune  it  rained  all  the  time,  which 
hindered  them,  as  I  believe,  from  coming  into  the 
wood  to  search  for  men  that  might  be  fled  thither. 
And  one  thing  is  remarkable  enough,  that  those  with 
whom  I  have  since  spoken,  of  them  that  joined  the 
horse  on  the  heath,  did  say,  that  it  rained  little  or 
nothing  with  them  all  the  day,  but  only  in  the  wood 
where  I  was,  this  contributing  to  my  safety. 

[While  in  the  wood,  Charles  changed  his  plans, 
deciding  to  make  for  Wales  and  get  to  France  from 
Swansea  or  thereabouts.] 

So  that  night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Richard 
Penderell  and  I  took  our  journey  on  foot  towards  the 
Severn,  intending  to  pass  over  a  ferry,  half-way 
between  Bridgenorth  and  Shrewsbury.  But  as  we 
were  going  in  the  night  we  came  by  a  mill,  when 
I  heard  some  people  talking,  and  the  country-fellow 
desired  me  not  to  answer  if  anybody  should  ask 
me  any  questions,  because  I  had  not  the  accent  of  the 
country.     Just  as  we  came  to  the  mill,  we  could  see 
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the  miller,  as  I  believed,  sitting  at  the  mill  door, 
he  being  in  white  clothes,  it  being  a  very  dark  night. 
He  called  out:  "Who  goes  there?"  Upon  which 
Richard  Penderell  answered:  "Neighbours  going 
home,"  or  some  such  like  words.  Whereupon  the 
miller  cried  out:  "If  you  be  neighbours,  stand,  or 
I  will  knock  you  down."  Upon  which,  we  believing 
there  was  company  in  the  house,  the  fellow  bade 
me  follow  him  close ;  and  he  ran  to  a  gate  that  went 
up  a  dirty  lane,  up  a  hill,  and  opening  the  gate, 
the  miller  cried  out:  "  Rogues,  rogues!"  And  there- 
upon some  men  came  out  of  the  mill  after  us,  which  I 
believe  was  soldiers:  so  we  fell  a  running,  both  of  us,, 
up  the  lane  as  long  as  we  could  run,  it  being  very 
deep,  and  very  dirty,  till  at  last  I  bade  him  leap  over 
a  hedge,  and  lie  still  to  hear  if  anybody  followed 
us,  which  we  did,  and  continued  lying  down  upon  the 
ground  about  half  an  hour,  when  hearing  nobody 
come,  we  continued  our  way  on  to  the  village  upon 
the  Severn ;  where  the  fellow  told  me  there  was  an 
honest  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Woolfe,  that  lived  in  that 
town  [Madely],  where  I  might  be  with  great  safety;  for 
that  he  had  hiding-holes  for  priests.  But  I  would  not 
go  in  till  I  knew  a  little  of  his  mind,  therefore  staid 
in  a  field,  under  a  hedge,  by  a  great  tree.  [Penderell 
found  Woolfe  willing  to  help  Charles.]  So  I  came 
into  the  house  a  back  way,  when  I  found  Mr.  Woolfe, 
an  old  gentleman,  who  told  me  he  was  very  sorry 
to  see  me  there;  because  there  was  two  companies  of 
the  militia  foot,  at  that  time,  in  arms  in  the  town,  and 
kept  a  guard  at  the  ferry,  to  examine  everybody  that 
came  that  way;  and  that  he  durst  not  put  me  into  any 
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of  the  hiding-holes  of  his  house,  because  they  had 
been  discovered,  and  consequently,  if  any  search 
should  be  made,  they  would  certainly  repair  to  these 
holes,  and  that  thereupon  I  had  no  other  way  of 
security  but  to  go  into  his  barn,  and  there  lie  behind 
his  corn  and  hay.  So  after  he  had  given  us  some 
cold  meat,  that  was  ready,  we,  without  making  any 
bustle  in  the  house,  went  and  lay  in  the  barn  all 
the  next  day;  when,  towards  evening,  his  son,  who 
had  been  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  being  an  honest 
man,  was  released,  and  came  home  to  his  father's 
house.  And  as  soon  as  ever  it  began  to  be  a  little 
darkish  Mr.  Woolfe  and  his  son  brought  us  meat  into 
the  barn ;  and  then  we  discoursed  with  them  whether 
we  might  safely  get  over  the  Severn  into  Wales. 
[They  advised  it  next  to  impossible.] 

Upon  this  I  took  resolution  of  going  that  night  the 
very  same  way  back  again  to  Penderell's  house,  where 
I  knew  I  should  hear  some  news,  what  was  become  of 
my  Lord  Wilmot,  and  resolved  again  upon  going  for 
London. 

So  we  set  out  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  But  as  we 
came  by  the  mill  again,  we  had  no  mind  to  be 
questioned  a  second  time  there;  and  therefore,  asking 
Richard  Penderell  whether  he  could  swim  or  no,  and 
how  deep  the  river  was,  he  told  me  it  was  a  scurvy 
river,  not  easy  to  be  passed  in  all  places,  and  that  he 
could  not  swim.  So  I  told  him,  that  the  river  being 
but  a  little  one  I  would  undertake  to  help  him  over. 
Upon  which  we  went  over  some  closes  to  the  river 
side,  and  I  entering  the  river  first,  to  see  whether  I 
could  myself  go  over,  who  knew  how  to  swim,  found 
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it  was  but  a  little  above  my  middle;  and  thereupon 
taking  Richard  Penderell  by  the  hand  I  helped  him 
over,  which  being  done  we  went  on  our  way  to  one  of 
Penderell's  brothers  (his  house  being  not  far  from 
White  Ladys),  who  had  been  guide  to  my  Lord 
WilmoL  ...  I  asked  him  what  news?  He  told  me 
that  there  was  one  Major  Careless  in  the  house, 
whom  I  knowing,  he  having  been  a  major  in  our 
army,  and  made  escape  thither,  a  Roman  Catholic 
also,  I  sent  for  him  into  the  room  where  I  was,  and 
consulting  with  him  what  we  should  do  the  next  day, 
he  told  me  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  me  either 
to  stay  in  the  house  or  to  go  into  the  wood,  there 
being  a  great  wood  hard  by  Boscobel ;  that  he  knew 
but  one  way  how  to  pass  the  next  day,  and  that  was, 
to  get  up  into  a  great  oak,  in  a  pretty  plain  place, 
where  we  might  see  round  about  us;  for  the  enemy 
would  certainly  search  the  wood  for  people  that  had 
made  their  escape.  Of  which  proposition  of  his  I 
approving,  we  (that  is  to  say  Careless  and  I)  went, 
and  carried  up  with  us  some  victuals  for  the  whole 
day,  viz.,  bread,  cheese,  small  beer,  and  nothing  else, 
and  got  up  into  a  great  oak,  that  had  been  lopped 
some  three  or  four  years  before,  and  being  grown  out 
again  very  bushy  and  thick,  could  not  be  seen 
through,  and  here  we  staid  all  the  day.   .   .   . 

Memorandum. — That  while  we  were  in  this  tree 
we  see  soldiers  going  up  and  down,  in  the  thicket  of 
the  wood,  searching  for  persons  escaped,  we  seeing 
them,   now  and  then,   peeping  out  of  the  wood. 

[That  night  Charles  and  Richard  Penderell  went 
on  to  a  Mr.  Whitgrave's  at  Mosely,  where  was  Lord 
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Wilmot,  whom  Charles  sent  on  to  Col.  Lane  at 
Bentley,  who  planned  for  Charles  to  ride  as  serving- 
man  with  his  sister  towards  Bristol.] 

So  the  next  night  I  went  to  Col.  Lane's  when  I 
had  changed  my  clothes1  into  a  little  better  habit, 
like  a  serving-man,  being  a  kind  of  grey  cloth  suit; 
and  the  next  day  Mrs.  Lane  and  I  took  our  journey 
towards  Bristol. 

[Three  nights  after  Charles  lay  at  "Mr.  Norton's 
house,  beyond  Bristol  ",  and] — 

The  next  morning  I  arose  pretty  early,  having  a 
very  good  stomach,  and  went  to  the  buttery  hatch  to 
get  my  breakfast ;  where  I  found  Pope  and  two  or 
three  other  men  in  the  room,  and  we  fell  to  eating 
bread  and  butter,  to  which  he  gave  us  very  good  ale 

'"The  habit  that  the  King-  came  in  to  Father  Hedlestone "  [at 
Mr.  Whitgrave's],  says  Pepys  in  a  note,  "  was  a  very  greasy  old 
grey  steeple-crowned  hat,  with  the  brim  turned  up,  without  lining  or 
hatband,  the  sweat  appearing  two  inches  deep  through  it,  round  the 
band-place ;  a  green  cloth  jump  coat,  threadbare,  even  to  the  threads 
being  worn  white,  and  breeches  of  the  same,  with  long  knees  down 
to  the  garter;  with  an  old  sweat)'  leathern  doublet,  a  pair  of  white 
flannel  stockings  next  to  his  legs,  which  the  King  said  were  his  foot- 
stockings,  their  tops  being  cut  off  to  prevent  their  being  discovered, 
and  upon  them  a  pair  of  old  green  yarn  stockings,  all  worn  and 
darned  at  the  knees,  with  their  feet  cut  off;  which  last  he  said  he 
had  of  Mr.  Woolfe,  who  persuaded  him  thereto,  to  hide  his  other  white 
ones,  for  fear  of  being  observed ;  his  shoes  were  old,  all  slashed  for 
the  ease  of  his  feet,  and  full  of  gravel,  with  little  rolls  of  paper 
between  his  toes,  which  he  said  he  was  advised  to  keep  them  from 
galling:  he  had  an  old  coarse  shirt,  patched  both  at  the  neck  and 
hands,  of  that  very  coarse  sort  which,  in  that  country,  go  by  the  name 
of  hogging-shirts;  his  handkerchief  was  a  very  old  one,  torn  and  very 
coarse ;  he  had  no  gloves,  but  a  long  thin  stick,  not  very  strong,  but 
cracked  three  or  four  several  ways;  his  hair  cut  short  up  to  his  ears, 
and  hands  coloured." 
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and  sack.  And  as  I  was  sitting  there,  there  was  one 
that  looked  like  a  country  fellow  sat  just  by  me,  who, 
talking,  gave  so  particular  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Worcester  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  I  con- 
cluded he  must  be  one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  But  I 
asking  him  how  he  came  to  give  so  good  an  account 
of  that  battle,  he  told  me  he  was  in  the  King's  regi- 
ment; by  which  I  thought  he  meant  one  Colonel 
King's  regiment.  But  questioning  him  further,  I 
perceived  that  he  had  been  in  my  regiment  of  guards, 
in  Major  Broughton's  company,  that  was  my  major 
in  the  battle.  I  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  man  I 
was?  To  which  he  answered  by  describing  exactly 
my  clothes  and  my  horse;  and  then  looking  upon 
me,  he  told  me  that  the  King  was  at  least  three 
fingers  taller  than  I.  Upon  which  I  made  what 
haste  I  could  out  of  the  buttery. 

But  we  had  not  gone  two  hours  on  our  way  but 
the  mare  I  rode  cast  a  shoe ;  so  we  were  forced  to  ride 
to  get  another  shoe   at   a   scattering  village,    whose 

name  begins  with  something  like  Lang .     And  as 

I  was  holding  my  horse's  foot  I  asked  the  smith  what 
news?  He  told  me  that  there  was  no  news  that 
he  knew  of  since  the  good  news  of  the  beating  of 
the  rogues  the  Scots.  I  asked  him  whether  there  was 
none  of  the  English  taken  that  joined  with  the  Scots; 
he  answered,  that  he  did  not  hear  that  that  rogue 
Charles  Stewart  was  taken  ;  but  some  of  the  others,  he 
said  were  taken,  but  not  Charles  Stewart.  I  told  him 
that  if  that  rogue  were  taken  he  deserved  to  be  hanged 
for  bringing  in  the  Scots.  Upon  which  he  said,  that 
I  spoke  like  an  honest  man,  and  so  we  parted. 
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[Some  days  after  Charles  was  at  Mr.  Frank  Wind- 
ham's house,  at  Trent.] 

Memorandum — That  one  day,  during  my  stay  at 
Trent,  I  hearing  the  bells  ring  (the  church  being  hard 
by  Frank  Windham's  house),  and  seeing  a  company 
got  together  in  the  churchyard,  I  sent  down  the  maid 
of  the  house,  who  knew  me,  to  enquire  what  the 
matter  was;  who  returning  came  up  and  told  me,  that 
there  was  a  rogue,  a  trooper  out  of  Cromwell's  army, 
that  was  telling  the  people  that  he  had  killed  me,  and 
that  that  was  my  buff  coat  which  he  had  then  on. 
Upon  which,  most  of  the  village  being  fanatics,  they 
were  ringing  the  bells,  and  making  a  bonfire  for  joy 
of  it. 

[A  vessel  had  been  bespoken  for  Charles  at  Lyme 
Regis — but  failed  them ;  therefore  they  went  on  to 
Burport] — and  just  as  we  came  into  the  town,  I  could 
see  the  streets  full  of  red-coats,  Cromwell's  soldiers, 
being  a  regiment  of  Colonel  Haynes's,  viz.  1500  men 
going  to  embark  to  take  Jersey,  at  which  Frank 
Windham  was  very  much  startled,  and  asked  me 
what  I  would  do?  I  told  him  that  we  must  go 
impudently  into  the  best  inn  in  the  town,  and  take  a 
chamber  there,  as  the  only  thing  to  be  done. 

So  we  rode  directly  into  the  very  best  inn  of  the 
place,  and  found  the  yard  very  full  of  soldiers.  I 
alighted,  and  taking  the  horses,  thought  it  the  best  to 
go  blundering  in  among  them,  and  lead  them  through 
the  middle  of  the  soldiers  into  the  stable,  which  I  did; 
they  were  very  angry  with  me  for  my  rudeness. 

As  soon  as  I  came  into  the  stable  I  took  the  bridle 
off  the  horses,  and  called  the  hostler  to  me  to  help  me, 
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and  to  give  the  horses  some  oats.  And  as  the  hostler 
was  helping  me  to  feed  the  horses,  "Sure,  sir,"  says 
the  hostler,  "  I  know  your  face?"  which  was  no  very 
pleasant  question  to  me.  But  I  thought  the  best  way 
was  to  ask  him,  where  he  had  lived?  He  told  me,  that 
he  was  but  newly  come  thither;  that  he  was  born  in 
Exeter,  and  had  been  hostler  in  an  inn  there,  hard  by 
one  Mr.  Potter's,  a  merchant,  in  whose  house  I  had 
lain  in  the  time  of  the  war:  so  .  .  .  for  fear  he  should 
guess  right  at  last,  thereupon  I  told  him:  "Friend, 
certainly  you  have  seen  me  there  at  Mr.  Potter's,  for  I 
served  him  a  good  while,  above  a  year."  "  O,"  says 
he,  "then  I  remember  you  a  boy  there,"  and  with 
that  was  put  off  from  thinking  any  more  on  it,  but 
desired  that  we  might  drink  a  pot  of  beer  together. 
[Eventually  they  got  off,  Oct.  14,  in  a  small  vessel 
from  Shoreham,  arriving  at  Fechamp  (Normandy) 
the  next  morning.] 


36.  Cromwell's  Dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  (1653) 

[Journal  of  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Wed.,  20  April. — The  Parliament  sitting  as  usual, 
and  being  on  debate  upon  the  bill  with  the  amend- 
ments, which  it  was  thought  would  have  been  passed 
that  day,  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  came  into  the 
House,  clad  in  plain  black  clothes,  with  grey  worsted 
stockings,  and  sat  down  as  he  used  to  do  in  an  ordinary 
place.  After  a  while  he  rose  up,  put  off  his  hat,  and 
spake ;  at  the  first,  and  for  a  good  while,  he  spake  to  the 
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commendation  of  the  Parliament,  for  their  pains  and 
care  of  the  public  good;  but  afterwards  he  changed 
his  style,  told  them  of  their  injustice,  delays  of  justice, 
self-interest,  and  other  faults.     Then  he  said : 

"Perhaps    you    think    this    is    not    Parliamentary 


Obverse  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  giving  an  interesting 

representation  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  period 

From  a  fine  cast  in  the  British  Museum 


language;    I    confess    it    is    not,    neither  are   you   to 
expect  any  such  from  me." 

Then  he  put  on  his  hat,  went  out  of  his  place,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  stage  or  floor  in  the  midst  of 
the  House,  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  chid  them 
soundly,  looking  sometimes,  and  pointing  particularly 
upon  some  persons;  as  Sir  R.  Whitlock,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Great  Seal,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  to 
whom  he  gave  very  sharp  language,  though  he  named 
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them  not,  but  by  his  gestures  it  was  well  known  that 
he  meant  them. 

After  this  he  said  to  Colonel  Harrison  (who  was 
a  Member  of  the  House):  "Call  them  in."  Then 
Harrison  went  out  and  presently  brought  in  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Wortley  (who  commanded  the  General's 
own  regiment  of  foot)  with  five  or  six  files  of  musque- 
teers,  about  20  or  30,  with  their  musquets.  Then  the 
General,  pointing  to  the  Speaker  in  his  chair,  said 
to  Harrison:  "Fetch  him  down".  Harrison  went  to 
the  Speaker,  and  spoke  to  him  to  come  down,  but  the 
Speaker  sat  still,  and  said  nothing.  "Take  him 
down,"  said  the  General;  then  Harrison  went  and 
pulled  the  Speaker  by  his  gown,  and  he  came  down. 
It  happened  that  day,  that  Algernon  Sydney  sat  next 
to  the  Speaker  on  the  right  hand ;  the  General  said  to 
Harrison:  "Put  him  out".  Harrison  spoke  to  Sydney 
to  go  out,  but  he  said  he  would  not  go  out,  and  sat 
still.  The  General  said  again:  "Put  him  out". 
Then  Harrison  and  Wortley  put  their  hands  upon 
Sydney's  shoulders,  as  if  they  would  force  him  to  go 
out;  then  he  rose  and  went  towards  the  door. 

Then  the  General  went  to  the  table  where  the  mace 
lay,  which  used  to  be  carried  before  the  Speaker,  and 
said:   "  Take  away  these  baubles". 

So  the  soldiers  took  away  the  mace,  and  all  the 
House  went  out;  and,  at  the  going  out,  they  say  the 
General  said  to  young  Sir  Henry  Vane,  calling  him 
by  his  name,  that  he  might  have  prevented  this 
extraordinary  course,  but  he  was  a  juggler,  and  had 
not  so  much  as  common  honesty.  All  being  gone 
out,  the  door  of  the  House  was  locked,  and  the  key 
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with    the    mace    was    carried    away,    as    I    heard    by 
Colonel  Otley. 


37.  Funeral  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1658) 

[Evelyn's  "  Diary  ". 

1658,  Oct.  22. — Saw  the  superb  funerall  of  the 
Protector.  He  was  carried  from  Somerset  House  in 
a  velvet  bed  of  state  drawn  by  six  horses,  harness'd 
with  the  same,  the  pall  held  up  by  his  new  Lords; 
Oliver  lying  in  effigie  in  royall  robes,  and  crown'd 
with  a  crown,  septre,  and  globe  like  a  King:  the 
pendants  and  guidons  l  were  carried  by  the  officers 
of  the  army;  and  the  imperial  banners,  achievements, 
etc.,  by  the  heraulds  in  their  coates;  a  rich  caparison'd 
horse,  embroidered  all  over  with  gold;  a  knight 
of  honour  arm'd  cap-a-pie,  and  after  all,  his  guards, 
souldiers,  innumerable  mariners.  In  this  equipage 
they  proceeded  to  Westminster:  but  it  was  the  joy- 
fullest  funerall  that  I  ever  saw,  for  there  were  none  that 
cried  but  dogs,  which  the  souldiers  hooted  away 
with  a  barbarian  noise,  drinking  and  taking  tobacco 
in  the  streets  as  they  went. 

[Under  date  Jan.  30,  1661,  Evelyn  (with  Royalist 
sympathies)  writes: — ] 

joth. — This  day  (O  the  stupendous  and  inscrutable 
judgments  of  God!)  were  the  carcasses  of  those  arch 
rebells,  Cromwell,  Bradshawthe  judge  who  condemned 
His  Majestie,  and  Ireton,  sonn-in-law  to  the  usurper, 
dragg'd  out  of  their  superb  tombs   in    Westminster 

A  small  flag  or  streamer. 


Photo.  Mansell 
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among  the  Kings  to  Tyburne,  and  hang'd  on  the 
gallows  there  from  9  in  the  morning  till  6  at  night, 
and  then  buried  under  that  fatal  and  ignominious 
monument  in  a  deepe  pitt;  thousands  of  people  who 
had  seene  them  in  all  their  pride  being  spectators. 


Charles  II.— After  Sir  P.  Lely 


38.  Restoration  Day — May  29,  1660 

[Evelyn's  "Diary". 

May  2gth. — This  day  his  Majesty  Charles  II  came 
to  London  after  a  sad  and  long  exile  and  calamitous 

(  B  866  )  10 
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suffering  both  of  King  and  Church,  being  17  yeares. 
This  was  also  his  birth-day,  and  with  a  triumph  of 
about  20,000  horse  and  foote,  brandishing  their 
swords  and  shouting  with  inexpressible  joy;  the 
wayes  strew'd  with  flowers,  the  bells  ringing,  the 
streetes  hung  with  tapistry,  fountaines  running  with 
wine;  the  Maier,  Aldermen,  and  all  the  Companies 
in  their  liveries,  chaines  of  gold,  banners;  Lords  and 
Nobles  clad  in  cloth  of  silver,  gold,  and  velvet,  the 
windowesand  balconies  were  set  with  ladies;  trumpets, 
music;  and  myriads  of  people  flocking  even  as  far 
as  from  Rochester,  so  as  they  were  seven  houres  in 
passing  the  Citty,  even  from  2  in  the  afternoone 
till  9  at  night. 

I  stood  in  the  Strand  and  beheld  it,  and  bless'd 
God.  And  all  this  was  done  without  one  drop  of 
blood  shed,  and  by  that  very  army  which  rebell'd 
against  him ;  but  it  was  the  Lord's  doing,  for  such 
a  Restauration  was  never  mention'd  in  any  history 
antient  or  modern,  since  the  returne  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity;  nor  so  joyfull  a  day  and  so 
bright  ever  seene  in  the  Nation. 


39.  Westminster  School  (1661) 

[Evelyn's  "  Diary  ". 

1661,  May  ij. — I  heard  and  saw  such  exercises  at 
the  election  of  Scholars  at  Westminster  School  to 
be  sent  to  the  University,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic,  in  themes  and  extemporary  verses,  as 
wonderfully  astonish'd  me  in  such  youths,  with  such 
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readiness  and  witt,  some  of  them  not  above  12  or  13 
years  of  age.  Pity  it  is  that  what  they  attaine  here 
so  ripely,  they  either  not  retain  or  do  not  improve 
more  considerably  when  they  come  to  be  men,  tho' 
many  of  them  do ;  and  no  lesse  is  to  be  blamed  their 
odd  pronouncing  of  Latine,  so  that  out  of  England 
none  were  able  to  understand  or  endure  it.  The 
Examinants  or  Posers  were,  Dr.  Duport,  Greek 
Professor  at  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Fell,  Deane  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon ;  Dr.  Pierson,  Dr.  Alestree,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  and  any  who  would. 


40.  The  "Royal  Society"  (1662) 

[Evelyn's  "Diary". 

1661,  6  Jan. — I  was  now  chosen  (and  nominated  by 
His  Majestie  for  one  of  the  Council)  by  suffrage  of 
the  rest  of  the  members,  a  Fellow  of  the  Philosophic 
Society  now  meeting  at  Gressham  College,  where 
was  an  assembly  of  divers  learned  gentlemen.  This 
being  the  first  meeting  since  the  King's  return ;  but  it 
had  been  begun  some  yeares  before  at  Oxford,  and 
was  continued  with  interruption  here  in  London 
during  the  Rebellion. 

Feb.  ij. — I  conducted  the  Danish  Ambassador  to 
our  meeting  at  Gressham  College,  where  we  shew'd 
him  divers  experiments  in  vacuo,  and  other  curiosities. 

May  14. — His  Majesty  was  pleas'd  to  discourse 
with  me  concerning  several  particulars  relating  to  our 
Society,  and  the  planet  Saturn,  as  he  sat  at  supper  in 
the  withdrawing-room  to  his  bed-chamber. 
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Nov.  20. — At  the  Royall  Society,  Sir  William 
Petty  propos'd  divers  things  for  the  improvement  of 
shipping,  a  versatile  keele  that  should  be  on  hinges, 
and  concerning  sheathing  ships  with  thin  lead. 

Dec.  1. — By  universall  suffrage  of  our  philosophic 
assembly  an  order  was  made  and  register'd  that  I 
should  receive  their  public  thanks  for  the  honourable 
mention  I  made  of  them  by  the  name  Royall  Society 
in  my  Epistle  dedicatory  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
before  my  Traduction  of  Naucleus.  Too  great  an 
honor  for  a  trifle. 

1662,  May  7. — I  waited  on  Prince  Rupert  to  our 
Assembly,  where  were  tried  severall  experiments  in 
Mr.  Boyle's1  vacuum.  A  man  thrusting  in  his  arme 
upon  exhaustion  of  the  aire  had  his  flesh  immediately 
swelled  so  as  the  bloud  was  neare  bursting  the  veines : 
he  drawing  it  oute  we  found  it  all  speckled. 

August  ij. — Our  Charter  being  now  passed 
under  the  broad  seale,  constituting  us  a  Corporation 
under  the  name  of  "The  Royal  Society  for  the 
improvement  of  naturall  knowledge  by  experiment ", 
was  this  day  read,  and  was  all  that  was  done  this 
afternoon,   being  very  large. 

21st. — I  was  admitted  and  then  sworne  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  being  nominated  in  his 
Majestie's  original  grant  to  be  of  this  Council  for 
the  regulation  of  this  society,  and  making  laws  and 
statutes  conducible  to  its  establishment  and  pro- 
gresse,  for  which  we  now  set  apart  every  Wednesday 

1  The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  son  of  1st  Earl  of  Cork.  One  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Society  at  its  institution.  These  experiments  led  to 
"  Boyle's  Law  ". 
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morning  till  they  were  all  finished.  Lord  Viscount 
Brauncker  (that  excellent  mathematician)  was  also  by 
his  Majesty,  our  Founder,  nominated  first  President. 
The  King  gave  us  the  armes  of  England  to  be  borne 
in  a  canten  in  our  armes,  and  sent  us  a  mace  of  silver 
gilt  of  the  same  fashion  and  bigness  as  those  carried 
before  His  Majesty,  to  be  borne  before  our  President 
on  meeting  daies. 

It  was  brought  by  Sir  G.  Talbot  of  His  Majesty's 
Jewel-house. 

29th. — The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
went  in  a  body  to  White-hall  to  acknowledge  His 
Majesty's  royal  grace  in  granting  our  charter;  and 
vouchsafing  to  be  himselfe  our  Founder:  when  the 
President  made  an  eloquent  speech;  to  which  His 
Majesty  gave  a  gracious  reply,  and  we  all  kiss'd  his 
hand. 

Next  day  we  went  in  like  manner  with  our  addresse 
to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  much  promoted  our 
Patent;  he  receiv'd  us  with  extraordinary  favour. 


41.  Tunbridge  Wells  (1664) 

[Lord  North  (Courtier  of  James  I) 
— "A  Forest,"  &c.  (1637) 

The  use  of  Tunbridge  and  Epsom  waters  for 
health  and  cure,  I  first  made  known  [1606]  to  London 
and  the  King's  people:  the  Spau  [Spa]  is  a 
chargeable  and  inconvenient  journey  to  sick  bodies, 
besides  the  many  it  carries  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  inconvenience  to  religion.     Much  more   I   could 
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say,  but  I  rather  hint  than  handle — rather  open  a  door 
to  a  large  prospect  than  give  it. 

[Sir  John  Chamberlain  (Courtier  of  James  I) — 

Letter — 1619,  Aug.  23 

.  .  .  The  waters  at  Tunbridge,  for  these  3  or  4 
years  have  been  much  frequented,  especially  this 
summer,  by  many  great  persons,  insomuch  that  they 
which  have  seen  both,  say  it  is  not  inferior  to  the 
Spa  for  good  company,  numbers  of  people,  and  other 
appurtenances. 

[Evelyn's  "Diary" — 1661. 

1661,  Aug:  15. — I  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  my 
wife  being  there  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  walking 
about  the  solitudes,  and  greatly  admired  at  the  extra- 
vagant turnings,  insinuations,  and  growth  of  certaine 
birch-trees  among  the  rocks. 

Pepys'  "Diary" — 1663. 

i66j,  July  22. — To-morrow  the  King  and  Queene 
for  certaine  go  down  to  Tunbridge.  But  the  King 
comes  back  again  against  Monday  to  raise  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

/666,  July  22. — The  Queen  and  Maids  of  Honour 
are  at  Tunbridge. 

jist. — The  Court  empty,  the  King  being  gone  to 
Tunbridge. 

[Count  de  Grammont:  "  Memoirs"  (1664). 

The  Court  set  out  ...  to  pass  nearly  two  months 
in  the  most  simple  and  rustic,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  place  in  all 
Europe. 

Tunbridge   is  at  the  same  distance  from    London 
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as  Fontainebleau  from  Paris.  All  the  handsome 
and  gallant  of  both  sexes  meet  here  in  the  season 
for  drinking  the  waters.  The  company  is  always 
numerous  and  always  select:  and  as  those  who  seek 
only  to  amuse  themselves  are  always  numerically  in 
ascendancy  over  those  who  resort  thither  only  from 
necessity,  everything  breathes  pleasure  and  joy. 

The  visitors  lodge  in  little  dwellings,  clean  and 
convenient,  separated  from  one  another  and  scattered 
everywhere  within  half  a  league  of  the  Wells.  In  the 
morning  they  assemble  at  the  spot  where  the  springs 
are  situated.  There  is  a  fine  avenue  of  shady  trees, 
beneath  which  the  visitors  walk  while  they  drink  the 
waters.  At  one  side  of  this  avenue  stretches  a  long 
row  of  shops,  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  elegant  trifles, 
lace,  stockings,  and  gloves,  where  you  may  amuse 
yourself  as  at  the  Fair.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
avenue  the  market  is  held ;  and  as  everyone  goes 
there  to  choose  and  buy  his  own  provisions,  you  see 
nothing  exposed  for  sale  which  could  occasion 
disgust.  Here  are  young  countrywomen,  fair  and 
fresh-looking,  with  white  linen,  little  straw  hats,  and 
neat  shoes  and  stockings,  who  sell  game,  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  fruit. 

You  may  here  enjoy  as  good  living  as  you  wish. 

Here  is  playing  for  high  stakes,  and  love-making 
in  abundance.  When  evening  comes,  everyone  quits 
his  little  place  to  assemble  in  the  bowling-green. 
There  in  the  open  air  is  dancing  for  those  who  like 
it  upon  turf  smoother  than  the  finest  carpet  in  the 
world. 
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42.  The  Great  Plague  of  London  (1665) 

[Defoe's  "Journal  of  the  Plague  Year". 

THE    MANNER   OF    ITS    COMING 

[Sept.  1664.]  The  Manner  of  its  coming  first  to 
London  proves  this  also,  (viz.)  by  Goods  brought 
over  from  Holland,  and  brought  thither  from  the 
Levant;  the  first  breaking  of  it  out  in  a  House  in 
Long-Acre,  where  those  goods  were  carried,  and 
first  opened;  its  spreading  from  that  House  to  other 
Houses,  by  the  visible  unwary  conversing  with  those 
who  were  sick,  and  the  infecting  the  Parish  Officers 
who  were  employed  about  the  Persons  dead,  and 
the  like;  these  are  known  Authorities  for  the  Great 
Foundation  Point,  that  it  went  on,  and  proceeded 
from  Person  to  Person,  and  from  House  to  House, 
and  no  otherwise. 

ORDERS,   OPERATING    FROM   THE    ist  JULY 
ISSUED    [June,    1665]    BY   THE    CORPORATION 

INTER  ALIA 

i '  Every  visited  House  to  be  marked. 

"That  every  House  visited,  be  marked  with  a  red 
Cross  of  a  Foot  long,  in  the  middle  of  the  Door, 
evident  to  be  seen,  and  with  these  usual  Words, 
that  is  to  say,  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ',  to  be 
set  close  over  the  same  Cross,  there  to  continue  until 
lawful  opening  of  the  same  House. 
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"  Every  visited  House  to  be  watched. 

"That  the  Constables  see  every  House  shut  up, 
and  to  be  attended  with  Watchmen,  which  may 
keep  them  in,  and  minister  Necessaries  unto  them 
at  their  own  Charges  (if  they  be  able)  or  at  the 
common  Charge,  if  they  be  unable:  The  shutting 
up  to  be  for  the  space  of  four  Weeks  after  all  be 
whole. 

"That  precise  Order  be  taken  that  the  Searchers, 
Chirurgeons,  Keepers,  and  Buriers  are  not  to  pass 
the  Streets  without  holding  a  red  Rod  or  Wand  of 
three  Foot  in  Length  in  their  Hands,  open  and 
evident  to  be  seen,  and  are  not  to  go  into  any  other 
House  than  into  their  own,  or  into  that  whereunto 
thev  are  directed  or  sent  for;  but  to  forbear  and  ab- 
stain  from  Company,  especially  when  they  have  been 
lately  used  in  any  such  Business  or  Attendance." 

PANIC    AMONGST   THE    PEOPLE 

While  the  Fears  of  the  People  were  young,  they 
were  encreas'd  strangely  by  several  odd  Accidents, 
which  put  altogether,  it  was  really  a  wonder  the 
whole  Body  of  the  People  did  not  rise  as  one  Man, 
and  abandon  their  Dwellings,  leaving  the  Place  as 
a  Space  of  Ground  designed  by  Heaven  for  one 
Akeldama,  doom'd  to  be  destroy'd  from  the  Face 
of  the  Earth.   .   .   . 

In  the  first  Place,  a  blazing  Star  or  Comet  appear'd 
for  several  Months  before  the  Plague,  as  there  did 
the  Year  after  another,  a  little  before  the  Fire;  the 
old  Women,  and  the  Phlegmatic  Hypocondriac  Part 
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of  the  other  Sex,  who  I  could  almost  call  old  Women 
too,  remark'd  (especially  afterward,  tho'  not  till  both 
these  Judgments  were  over)  that  those  two  Comets 
pass'd  directly  over  the  City,  and  that  so  very  near 
the  Houses,  that  it  was  plain  they  imported  some- 
thing peculiar  to  the  City  alone;  that  the  Comet 
before  the  Pestilence,  was  of  a  faint,  dull,  lanquid 
Colour,  and  its  Motion  very  solemn  and  slow:  But 
that  the  Comet  before  the  Fire,  was  bright  and 
sparkling,  or  as  others  said,  flaming,  and  its  Motion 
swift  and  furious;  and  that  accordingly,  One  foretold 
a  heavy  Judgment,  slow  but  severe,  terrible  and 
frightful,  as  was  the  Plague;  But  the  other  foretold 
a  Stroak,  Sudden,  Swift,  and  fiery  as  the  Confla- 
gration.  .   .   . 

The  Apprehensions  of  the  People  were  likewise 
strangely  increased  by  the  Error  of  the  Times;  in 
which  I  think,  the  People,  from  what  Principle  I 
cannot  imagine,  were  more  addicted  to  Prophesies, 
and  Astrological  conjurations,  Dreams,  and  Old 
Wives'  Tales,  than  ever  they  were  before  or  since: 
Whether  this  unhappy  Temper  was  originally  raised 
by  the  Follies  of  some  People  who  got  Money  by  it; 
that  is  to  say,  by  printing  Predictions,  and  Prog- 
nostications, I  know  not;  but  certain  it  is,  Books 
frighted  them  terribly;  such  as  Lilly's  Almanack, 
Gadbury's  A  logical  Predictions ;  Poor  Robin  s  Alma- 
nack, and  the  like;  also  several  pretended  religious 
Books ;  one  entitled,  Come  out  of  her,  my  People, 
least  you  be  partaker  of  her  Plagues;  another  call'd 
Fair  Warning;  another  Britain's  Remembrancer,  and 
many    such;    all,    or    most    Part    of   which,    foretold 
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directly  or  covertly  the  Ruin  of  the  City:  Nay,  some 
were  so  Enthusiastically  bold,  as  to  run  about  the 
Streets,  with  their  Oral  Predictions,  pretending  they 
were  sent  to  preach  to  the  City ;  and  One  in  particular, 
who,  like  Jonah  to  Ninevah,  cry'd  in  the  Streets, 
"  Yet  forty  Days,  and  LONDON  shall  be  destroyed." 
I  will  not  be  positive,  whether  he  said  forty  Days, 
or  yet  a  few  Days.  Another  run  about  naked  except 
a  pair  of  Drawers  about  his  Waist  crying  Day  and 
Night;  like  a  Man  Josephus  mentions,  who  cry'd, 
Woe  to  Jerusalem!  a  little  before  the  Destruction  of 
that  City:  So  this  poor  naked  Creature  cry'd,  "O! 
the  great,  and  the  Dreadful  God!"  and  said  no  more, 
but  repeated  those  Words  continually,  with  a  Voice 
and  Countenance  full  of  horror,  a  swift  Pace,  and 
no  Body  could  ever  find  him  to  stop,  or  rest,  or 
take  Sustenance,  at  least,  that  ever  I  cou'd  hear  of. 
I  met  this  poor  creature  several  times  in  the  Streets, 
and  would  have  spoke  to  him,  but  he  would  not  enter 
into  Speech  with  me,  or  anyone  else;  but  held  on 
his  dismal  Cries  continually. 

QUACKS 

...  As  I  have  said  before,  that  they  ran  to  Conjurers 
and  Witches,  and  all  Sorts  of  Deceivers,  to  know  what 
should  become  of  them  :  who  fed  their  Fears,  and  kept 
them  always  alarm'd,  and  awake,  on  purpose  to  delude 
them,  and  pick  their  Pockets:  So  they  were  as  mad, 
upon  running  after  Quacks,  and  Mountebanks,  and 
every  practising  old  Woman,  for  Medicines  and 
Remedies;  storeing  themselves  with  such  Multitudes 
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of  Pills,  Potions,  and  Preservatives,  as  they  were 
call'd;  that  they  not  only  spent  their  Money,  but 
even  poison'd  themselves  beforehand,  for  fear  of  the 
Poison  of  the  Infection,  and  prepar'd  their  Bodies  for 
the  Plague,  instead  of  preserving-  them  against  it. 

On  the  other  Hand  it  is  incredible,  and  scarce  to 
be  imagin'd,  how  the  Posts  of  Houses,  and  Corners 
of  Streets  were  plaster'd  even  with  Doctors  Bills,  and 
Papers  of  ignorant  Fellows;  quackery  and  tampering 
in  Physick,  and  inviting  the  People  to  come  to  them 
for  Remedies ;  which  was  generally  set  off  with  such 
flourishes  as  these,  (viz.) 

Infallible  preventative  Pills  against  the  Plague: 

Neverfailing  Preservatives  against  Infection: 

Soveraign  Cordials  against  the  corruption  of  the 
Air: 

Exact  Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  Body  in 
Case  of  an  Infection : 

Antipestilential  Pills: 

Incomparable  Drink  against  the  Plague,  never 
found  out  before: 

An  Universal  Remedy  for  the  Plague: 

The  Only  True  Plague-water: 

The  Royal  Antidote  against  all  kinds  of  Infec- 
tion ;  and  such  a  number  more  that  I  cannot  reckon 
up;  and  if  I  could,  would  fill  a  Book  of  themselves, 
to  set  them  down. 

Others  set  up  bills,  to  summons  People  to  their 
Lodgings  for  Directions  and  Advice  in  the  case  of 
Infection.  These  had  Spacious  Titles  also,  such  as 
these: — 

"An  eminent  High-Dutch  Physician,  newly  come 


I'tioto.  Valentine 
THE   MONUMENT,   FISH    STREET    HILL,    LONDON 
Erected  by  Wren  to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire,  1666 
(page  162) 
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over  from  Holland,  where  he  resided  during  all  the 
Time  of  the  great  Plague,  last  Year,  in  Amsterdam ; 
and  cured  multitudes  of  People,  that  actually  had  the 
Plague  upon  them." 

"  An  Italian  Gentlewoman  just  arrived  from  Naples, 
having  a  choice  Secret  to  prevent  Infection,  which  she 
found  out  by  her  great  Experience,  and  did  wonderful 
Cures  with  it  in  the  late  Plague  there;  wherein  there 
died  20,000  in  one  day." 

"An  antient  Gentlewoman  having  practised,  with 
great  Success,  in  the  late  Plague  in  the  City,  anno  1636, 
gives  her  advice  only  to  the  Female  Sex.  To  be 
spoke  with,  &c." 

"An  Experienc'd  Physician,  who  has  long  studied 
the  Doctrine  of  Antidotes  against  all  Sorts  of  Poison 
and  Infection,  has  after  40  years  Practice,  arrived 
to  such  Skill,  as  may,  with  God's  Blessing,  direct 
Persons  how  to  prevent  their  being  touch'd  by  any 
Contagious  Distemper  whatsoever.  He  directs  the 
Poor  gratis." 

A   CITY   OF   MOURNING 

[July,  1665]  "The  Face  of  London  was  now  indeed 
strangely  alter'd,  I  mean  the  whole  Mass  of  Buildings, 
City,  Liberties,  Suburbs,  Westminster,  Southwark 
and  altogether;  for  as  to  the  Particular  Part  called  the 
City,  or  within  the  Walls,  that  was  not  yet  much 
infected:  but  on  the  whole,  the  Face  of  Things,  I  say, 
was  much  alter'd;  Sorrow  and  Sadness  sat  upon 
every  Face.  .  .  .  London  might  well  be  said  to- 
be  all  in  Tears;  the  Mourners  did  not  go  about  the 
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Streets  indeed,  for  no  Body  put  on  black,  or  made 
a  formal  Dress  of  Mourning  for  their  nearest  Friends; 
but  the  voice  of  Mourning  was  truly  heard  in  the 
Streets;  the  shrieks  of  Women  and  Children  at 
the  Windows,  and  Doors  of  their  Houses,  when  their 
nearest  Relations  were,  perhaps  dying,  or  just  dead, 
were  so  frequent  to  be  heard,  as  we  passed  the  Streets, 
that  it  was  enough  to  pierce  the  stoutest  Heart  in  the 
World,  to  hear  them. 

GRASS-GROWN    STREETS 

[Aug.  and  Sept.]  ...  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice 
what  a  desolate  Place  the  City  was  at  that  Time:  The 
great  Street  I  liv'd  in,  which  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  broadest  of  all  the  streets  of  London,  I  mean  of 
the  Suburbs  as  well  as  the  Liberties ;  all  the  Side  where 
the  Butchers  lived,  especially  without  the  Bars,  was 
more  like  a  green  Field  than  a  paved  street,  and  the 
People  generally  went  in  the  middle  with  the  Horses 
and  Carts:  It  is  true  that  the  farthest  End  towards 
White  Chappel  Church,  was  not  all  pav'd,  but  even 
the  part  that  was  pav'd  was  full  of  Grass  also ;  but 
this  need  not  seem  strange  since  the  great  Streets 
within  the  City  such  as  Leaden-hall  Street,  Bishop- 
gate  Street,  Cornhill,  and  even  the  Exchange  itself, 
had  Grass  growing  in  them,  in  several  Places;  neither 
cart  or  coach  were  seen  in  the  Streets  from  Morning  to 
Evening,  except  some  Country  Carts  to  bring  Roots 
and  Beans,  or  Peas,  Hay  and  Straw,  to  the  Market, 
and  those  but  very  few,  compared  to  what  was  usual. 
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THE    DEAD-CART 
[N.B.—  The  Dead-carts  began  in  July.] 

[Sept.]  .  .  .  The  Work  of  removing  the  dead 
Bodies  by  carts,  was  now  grown  so  very  odious  and 
dangerous,  that  it  was  complain'd  of  that  the  Bearers 
did  not  take  care  to  clear  such  Houses,  where  all  the 
Inhabitants  were  dead;  but  that  sometimes  the  Bodies 
lay  several  Days  unburied,  till  the  neighbouring 
Families  were  offended  with  the  Stench,  and 
consequently  infected. 

.  .  .  The  Terror  was  so  great  at  last,  that  the 
Courage  of  the  People  appointed  to  carry  away  the 
Dead,  began  to  fail  them ;  nay,  several  of  them  died 
altho'  they  had  the  Distemper  before,  and  were 
recover'd;  and  some  of  them  drop'd  down  when  they 
have  been  carrying  the  Bodies  even  at  the  Pit's  side, 
and  just  ready  to  throw  them  in.  .  .  .  One  Cart  they 
told  us,  going  up  Shoreditch,  was  forsaken  of  the 
Drivers,  or  being  left  to  one  Man  to  drive,  he  died  in 
the  Street  and  the  Horses  going  on,  overthrew  the 
Cart,  and  left  the  Bodies,  some  thrown  out  here,  some 
there,  in  a  dismal  manner;  Another  Cart  was  it  seems 
found  in  the  great  Pit  in  Finsbury  Fields,  the  Driver 
being  Dead,  or  having  been  gone  and  abandon'd  it, 
and  the  Horses  running  too  near  it,  the  Cart  fell  in 
and  drew  the  Horses  in  also. 

In  our  Parish  of  Aldgate  the  dead-carts  were  several 
times,  as  I  have  heard,  found  standing  at  the  church- 
yard gate,  full  of  dead  Bodies,  but  neither  a  Bell-man, 
a  Driver,  or  anyone  else  with  it;  neither  in  these,  or 
many  other  Cases,  did  they  know  what  Bodies  they 
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had  in  their  Cart,  for  sometimes  they  were  let  down 
with  Ropes  out  of  Balconies  and  out  of  Windows; 
and  sometimes  the  Bearers  brought  them  to  the  Cart, 
sometimes  other  People;  nor,  as  the  men  themselves 
said,  did  they  trouble  themselves  to  keep  any  Account 
of  the  numbers. 

STORY   OF   THE    PIPER 

John  Hayward  was  at  that  time  under-Sexton  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Stephen  Coleman-street ;  by  under- 
Sexton  was  understood  at  that  time  Grave-digger  and 
Bearer  of  the  Dead.  This  Man  carry'd  or  assisted  to 
carry  all  the  Dead  to  their  Graves,  which  were  bury'd 
in  that  large  Parish,  and  who  were  carried  in  Form  ; 
and  after  that  Form  of  Burying  was  stopt,  went  with 
the  Dead-cart  and  the  Bell,  to  fetch  the  Dead  Bodies 
from  the  Houses  where  they  lay.  ...  He  never  used 
any  Preservative  against  the  Infection,  other  than 
holding  Garlick  and  Rue  in  his  Mouth,  and  smoking 
Tobacco;  this  I  also  had  from  his  own  Mouth;  and 
his  Wife's  Remedy  was  washing  her  Head  in 
Vinegar,  and  sprinkling  her  Head-Cloths  so  with 
Vinegar,  as  to  keep  them  always  moist;  and  if  the 
smell  of  any  of  them  she  waited  on  was  more  than 
ordinary  Offensive,  she  snuft  Vinegar  up  her  Nose, 
and  sprinkled  Vinegar  upon  her  Head-Cloths,  and 
held  a  Handkerchief  weted  with  Vinegar  to  her 
mouth.   .   .   . 

It  was  under  this  John  Hay  ward's  Care,  and  within 
his  Bounds,  that  the  Story  of  the  Piper,  with  which 
People    have  made  themselves  so  merry,    happen'd, 
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and  he  assured  me  that  it  was  true.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  a  blind  Piper;  but  as  John  told  me,  the  Fellow 
was  not  blind,  but  an  ignorant  weak  poor  Man,  and 
usually  walked  his  Rounds  about  10  a  Clock  at  Night 
and  went  piping  along  from  Door  to  Door,  and  the 
People  usually  took  him  in  at  Public  Houses,  .  .  . 
and  would  give  him  Drink  and  Victuals,  and  some- 
times farthings.   .   .   . 

It  happ'd  one  Night,  that  .  .  .  they  had  given 
him  a  little  more  Victuals  than  ordinary  at  a  Public- 
House  in  Coleman-street;  and  this  poor  Fellow 
having  not  usually  had  a  Belly-full,  or  perhaps  not  a 
good  while,  was  laid  all  along  upon  the  Top  of  a 
Bulk  or  Stall,  and  fast  asleep  at  a  Door,  in  the  Street 
on  London- Wall  towards  Cripple-gate,  and  that  upon 
the  same  Bulk  or  Stall,  the  People  of  Some  House  in 
the  Alley,  of  which  the  House  was  a  Corner,  hearing 
a  Bell,  which  they  always  rung  before  the  Cart  came, 
had  laid  a  Body  really  dead  of  the  Plague  just  by 
him,  thinking  too,  that  the  poor  Fellow  had  been  a 
dead  Body  as  the  other  was. 

Accordingly  when  John  Hayward  with  his  Bell  and 
the  Cart  came  along,  finding  two  dead  Bodies  lie 
upon  the  Stall  they  took  them  up  with  the  Instrument 
they  used,  and  threw  them  into  the  Cart;  and  all  the 
while  the  Piper  slept  soundly.  From  hence  they 
passed  along  and  took  in  other  dead  Bodies,  till  as 
honest  John  Hayward  told  me,  they  almost  buried  him 
alive  in  the  Cart,  yet  all  this  While  he  slept  soundly ; 
at  length  the  Cart  came  to  the  Place  where  the  Bodies 
were  to  be  thrown  into  the  Ground,  .  .  .  [and]  as 
soon   as   the    Cart   stop'd    the    Fellow   awaked,    and 

(B866)  u 
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struggling  a  little  to  get  his  Head  out  from  among 
the  dead  Bodies,  when  raising  himself  up  in  the  Cart, 
he  called  out:  "  Hey;  where  am  I?"  This  frightened 
the  Fellow  that  attended  about  the  Work,  but  after 
some  Pains  John  Hayward  recovering  himself  said: 
"  Lord  bless  us.  There's  some  Body  in  the  Cart  not 
quite  dead!"  So  another  call'd  to  him  and  said: 
"Who  are  you?"  the  Fellow  answered:  "I  am  the 
poor  Piper;  where  am  I?"  "Where  are  you?"  says 
Hayward;  "why  you  are  in  the  Dead-Cart,  and  we 
are  a-going  to  bury  you?"  "But  I  an't  dead  tho', 
am  I?"  says  the  Piper;  which  made  them  laugh  a 
little,  tho'  as  John  said,  they  were  heartily  frighted 
at  first:  so  they  help'd  the  poor  Fellow  down,  and 
he  went  about  his  Business. 


43.  The  Great  Fire  of  London    (1666) 

[Pepys'  "Diary". 

1666,  Sept.  2  (Lord's  day).  Some  of  our  maids 
sitting  up  late  last  night  to  get  things  ready  against 
our  feast  to-day,  Jane  called  us  up  about  three  in  the 
morning,  to  tell  us  of  a  great  fire  they  saw  in  the  City. 
So  I  rose,  and  slipped  on  my  night-gown,  and  went  to 
her  window;  and  thought  it  to  be  on  the  back  side  of 
Marke-lane  at  the  farthest,  but  being  unused  to  such 
fires  as  followed,  I  thought  it  far  enough  off;  and 
so  went  to  bed  again,  and  to  sleep.  About  seven  rose 
again  to  dress  myself,  and  then  looked  out  at  the 
window,  and  saw  the  fire  not  so  much  as  it  was,  and 
farther  off.   .   .   .   By  and  by  Jane  comes  and  tells  me 
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that  she  hears  that  above  300  houses  have  been  burned 
down  to-night  by  the  fire  we  saw,  and  that  it  is  still 
burning  down  all  Fish-street,  by  London  Bridge.  So 
I  made  myself  ready  presently,  and  walked  to  the 
Tower,  and  then  got  up  upon  one  of  the  high  places, 
.  .  .  and  then  I  did  see  the  houses  at  that  end  of  the 
bridge  all  on  fire,  and  an  infinite  great  fire  on  this  and 
the  other  side  the  end  of  the  bridge.  ...  So  down, 
with  my  heart  full  of  trouble,  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower, who  tells  me  that  it  begun  this  morning  in  the 
King's  baker's  [whose  name  is  Faryveer]  house  in 
Pudding-lane,  and  that  it  hath  burned  down  St. 
Magnes  Church  and  most  part  of  Fish  Street  already. 
So  I  down  to  the  water-side,  and  there  got  a  boat,  and 
through  bridge,  and  there  saw  an  lamentable  fire.  .  .  . 
Everybody  endeavouring  to  remove  their  goods,  and 
flinging  into  the  river,  or  bringing  them  into  the 
lighters  that  lay  off;  poor  people  staying  in  their  houses 
as  long  as  till  the  very  fire  touched  them,  and  then 
running  into  boats  or  clambering  from  one  pair  of 
stairs  by  the  water-side  to  another.  And  among  other 
things,  the  poor  pigeons,  I  perceive,  were  loth  to  leave 
their  houses,  but  hovered  about  windows  and  balconies, 
till  they  burned  their  wings  and  fell  down.  Having 
staid,  and  in  an  hour's  time  seen  the  fire  rage  every 
way,  and  nobody,  to  my  sight,  endeavouring  to 
quench  it,  but  to  remove  their  goods,  and  leave  all  to 
the  fire,  and  having  seen  it  as  far  as  the  Steele-yard, 
and  the  wind  mighty  high,  and  driving  it  into  the 
City:  and  everything  after  so  long  a  drought  proving 
combustible,  even  the  very  stones  of  the  churches, 
and   among  other   things,   the  poor   steeple  [i.e.  St. 
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General  View  of  London  before  the  Great  Fire, 
Carefully  copied  from  Hollar's 

Laurence  Poultney],  whereof  my  old  schoolfellow 
Ellborough  is  parson,  taken  fire  on  the  very  top,  and 
there  burned  until  it  fell  down ;  I  to  White  Hall ;  .  .  . 
and  then  to  the  King's  closet  in  the  chapell,  where 
people  came  about  me,  and  I  did  give  them  an  ac- 
count dismaved  them  all,  and  word  was  carried  to 
the  King.  So  I  was  called  for,  and  did  tell  the  King 
and  Duke  of  York  what  I  saw,  and  that  unless  His 
Majesty  did  command  houses  to  be  pulled  down, 
nothing  could  stop  the  fire.  They  seemed  much 
troubled,  and  the  King  commanded  to  go  to  my  Lord 
Mayor  [Sir  Thomas  Bladworth]  from  him,  and  com- 
mand him  to  spare  no  houses,  but  pull  down  before 
the  fire  every  way. 
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taken  from  the  Tower  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  Southwark 
large  engraving,  dated  1649 

The  Duke  of  York  bid  me  tell  him,  that  if  he 
would  have  any  more  soldiers,  he  shall:  .  .  .  Then 
meeting  with  Captain  Cocke,  I  in  his  coach,  which  he 
lent  me,  and  Creed  with  me  to  St.  Paul's,  and  then 
walking  along  Watling  Street  as  well  as  I  could,  every 
creature  coming  away  loaded  with  goods  to  save,  and 
here  and  there  sick  people  carried  away  in  beds.  .  .  . 
At  last  met  my  Lord  Mayor  in  Canning  Street,  like  a 
man  spent,  with  a  handkerchief  about  his  neck.  To 
the  King's  message  he  cried,  like  a  fainting  woman: 
"Lord!  what  can  I  do?  I  am  spent:  people  will  not 
obey  me.  I  have  been  pulling  down  houses;  but  the 
fire  overtakes  us  faster  than  we  can  do  it."  That 
he  needed  no  more  soldiers;  and,  for  himself,  he  must 
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go  and  refresh  himself,  having  been  up  all  night.  So 
he  left  me,  and  I  him,  and  walked  home;  seeing 
people  all  almost  distracted,  and  no  manner  of  means 
used  to  quench  the  fire.  The  houses,  too,  so  very  thick 
thereabouts,  and  full  of  matter  for  burning,  as  pitch 
and  tar,  in  Thames-street;  and  warehouses  of  oyle, 
and  wines,  and  brandy,  and  other  things. 

Here  I  saw  Mr.  Isaac  Houblon,  the  handsome 
man,  prettily  dressed,  and  dirty,  at  his  door  at 
Dowgate,  receiving  some  of  his  brother's  things, 
whose  houses  were  on  fire ;  and,  as  he  says,  have  been 
twice  removed  already;  and  he  doubts  (as  it  soon 
proved)  that  they  must  be  in  a  little  time  removed 
from  his  house  also,  which  was  a  sad  consideration. 
And  to  see  the  churches  all  filling  with  goods  by 
people,  who  themselves  should  have  been  quickly  there 
or  this  time.  By  this  time  it  was  12  o'clock;  and  so 
home.  .  .  .  Soon  as  dined,  I  and  Moone  away, 
and  walked  through  the  City,  the  streets  full  of 
nothing  but  people,  and  horses,  and  carts  loaded  with 
goods  ready  to  run  over  one  another,  and  removing 
goods  from  one  burned  house  to  another.  .  .  .  We 
parted  at  St.  Paul's;  he  home,  and  I  to  Paul's  Wharf, 
where  I  had  appointed  a  boat  to  attend  me,  and  took 
in  Mr.  Carcasse,  and  his  brother,  whom  I  met  in  the 
street,  and  carried  them  below  and  above  bridge  too. 
And  again  to  see  the  fire,  which  was  now  got  further, 
both  below  and  above,  and  no  likelihood  of  stopping 
it.  Met  with  the  King  and  Duke  of  York  in  their 
barge,  and  with  them  to  Queenhith,  and  then  called 
Sir  Richard  Browne  to  them.  Their  order  was  only 
to  pull  down  houses  apace,  and  so  below  bridge  at  the 
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water-side;  but  little  was  or  could  be  done,  the  fire 

coming   upon    them    so    fast.     .     .     .     River    full    of 

lighters  and  boats  taking  in  goods,  and  good  goods 

swimming  in    the  water,    and  only   I    observed  that 

hardly  one  lighter  or  boat  in  three  that  had  the  goods 

of  a  house   in,   but  there  was  a   pair  of  Virginalls  l 

in  it.     Having  seen  as  much  as  I  could  now,  I  away 

to  White  Hall  by  appointment,  and  then  walked  in 

St.  James's  Park,  and  there  met  my  wife  and  Creed, 

and  Wood  and  his  wife,  and  walked  to  my  boat;  and 

then   upon  the  water  again,   and  to  the  fire  up  and 

down,    it  still   encreasing,    and   the  wind    great.     So 

near  the  fire  as  we  could  for  smoke;  and  all  over  the 

Thames,    with   one's   faces    in    the   wind,    you    were 

almost    burned    with    a   shower    of  fire-drops.     This 

is  very  true :  so  as  houses  were  burned  by  these  drops 

and  flakes  of  fire,  3  or  4,  nay  5  or  6  houses,  one  from 

another.     When    we    could    endure    no    more    upon 

the  water,  we  to  a  little  ale-house  on  the  Bank-side, 

over  against  the  Three  Cranes,  and  there  staid  till  it 

was  dark  almost,  and  saw  the  fire  grow,   and  as  it 

grew  darker,  appeared  more  and  more,  and  in  corners, 

and  upon  steeples,  and  between  churches  and  houses, 

as  far  as  we  could  see  up  the  hill  of  the  City,  in  a  most 

horrid  malicious  bloody  flame,  not  like  the  fine  flame 

of  an  ordinary  fire.      We  staid  till,  it  being  darkish, 

we  saw  the  fire  as  only  one  entire  arch  of  fire  from 

this  to  the  other  side  of  the   bridge,   and  in  a   bow 

up  the  hill  for  an  arch  of  above  a  mile  long:  it  made 

me  weep  to  see  it.     The  churches,  houses,  and  all  on 

fire,   and   flaming  at   once;    and  a   horrid   noise  the 

1  A  sort  of  pianette. 
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flames  made,  and  the  cracking  of  houses  at  their  ruin. 
So  home  with  a  sad  heart,  and  there  find  everybody 
discoursing  and  lamenting  the  fire;  and  poor  Tom 
Hater  come  with  some  few  of  his  goods  saved  out 
of  his  house,  which  was  burned  upon  Fish-street 
Hill.  I  invited  him  to  lie  at  my  house,  and  did 
receive  his  goods,  but  was  deceived  in  his  lying 
there,  the  news  coming  every  moment  of  the  growth 
of  the  fire;  so  as  we  were  forced  to  begin  to  pack 
up  our  own  goods  into  the  garden,  and  Mr.  Hater 
and  I  did  remove  my  money  and  iron  chests  into 
my  cellar,  as  thinking  that  the  safest  place.   .   .   . 

jrd. — About  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  my  Lady 
Batten  sent  me  a  cart  to  carry  away  all  my  money 
and  plate,  and  best  things,  to  Sir  W.  Rider's  at 
Bednall-greene.  Which  I  did,  riding  myself  in  my 
night-gown,  in  the  cart;  and,  Lord!  to  see  how  the 
streets  and  the  highways  are  crowded  with  people 
running,  and  riding,  and  getting  of  carts  at  any  rate 
to  fetch  away  things.  I  find  Sir  W.  Rider  tired  with 
being  called  up  all  night,  and  receiving  things  from 
several  friends.  ...  I  am  eased  at  my  heart  to  have 
my  treasure  so  well  secured.  Then  home  and  with 
much  ado  to  find  a  way,  nor  any  sleep  all  this  night 
to  me  nor  my  poor  wife.  But  then  all  this  day  she 
and  I  and  all  my  people  labouring  to  get  away  the 
rest  of  our  things,  and  did  get  Mr.  Tacker  to  get  me 
a  lighter  to  take  them  in.  .  .  .  At  night  lay  down  a 
little  upon  a  quilt  of  W.  Hewer's  in  the  office,  all 
my  own  things  being  packed  up  and  gone;  and 
after  me  my  poor  wife  did  the  like,  we  having  fed 
upon   the  remains  of  yesterday's  dinner,  having  no 
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fire    nor    dishes,    nor    any    opportunity    of   dressing 
anything". 

4th. — Up  by  break  of  day,  to  get  away  the  re- 
mainder of  my  things;  which  I  did  by  a  lighter 
at  the  Iron  Gate.  .  .  .  Sir  W.  Batten,  not  knowing 
how  to  remove  his  wine,  did  dig  a  pit  in  the  garden, 
and  laid  it  there;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
laying  all  the  papers  of  my  office  that  I  could  not 
otherwise  dispose  of.  And  in  the  evening  Sir  W. 
Pen  and  I  dig  another,  and  put  our  wine  in  it,  and 
I  my  parmazan  cheese,  as  well  as  my  wine  and  some 
other  things.   .   .   . 

5th.  .  .  .  About  2  in  the  morning  my  wife  calls 
me  up,  and  tells  me  of  new  cryes  of  fire,  it  being 
come  to  Barking  Church,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  our  lane  [i.e.  Sethinge  Lane].  I  up;  and  finding 
it  so,  resolved  presently  to  take  her  away,  and  did, 
and  took  my  gold,  which  was  about  ^"2350,  .  .  . 
Lord!  what  a  sad  sight  it  was  by  moone-light  to 
see  the  whole  City  almost  on  fire,  that  you  might 
see  it  plain  at  Woolwich,  as  if  you  were  by  it.  .  .  . 
Home  .  .  .  but  going  to  the  fire,  I  find  by  the 
blowing  up  of  houses,  and  the  great  help  given 
by  the  workmen  out  of  the  King's  Yards,  sent  up 
by  Sir  W.  Pen,  there  is  a  good  stop  given  to  it, 
as  well  at  Marke-lane  end,  as  ours,  it  having  only 
burned  the  dyall  of  Barking  Church,  and  part  of 
the  porch,  and  was  there  quenched.  I  up  to  the 
top  of  Barking  steeple,  and  there  saw  the  saddest 
sight  of  desolation  that  I  ever  saw ;  everywhere  great 
fires,  oyle-cellers  and  brimstone,  and  other  things 
burning.      I    became  afraid   to  stay  there   long,  and 
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therefore  down  again  as  fast  as  I  could,  the  fire 
being  spread  as  far  as  I  could  see  it.  .  .  .  Into 
Moorefields  (our  feet  ready  to  burn,  walking  through 
the  town  among  hot  coles)  and  find  that  full  of  people 
and  poor  wretches  carrying  their  goods  there,  and 
everybody  keeping  his  goods  together  by  themselves 
(and  a  great  blessing  it  is  to  them  that  it  is  fair 
weather  for  them  to  keep  abroad  night  and  day). 
.  .  .  But  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  how  long  this 
time  did  look  since  Sunday,  having  been  always 
full  of  variety  of  actions,  and  little  sleep,  that  it 
looked  more  like  a  week  or  more,  and  I  had  forgot 
almost  the  day  of  the  week. 

fth. — Up  by  5  o'clock;  and  praised  be  God!  find 
all  well ;  and  by  water  to  Pane's  Wharf.  Walked 
thence,  and  saw  all  the  towne  burned,  and  a  miserable 
sight  of  Paul's  Church,  with  all  the  roofs  fallen,  and 
the  body  of  the  quire  fallen  into  St.  Fayth's;  Paul's 
School  also,  Ludgate,  and  Fleet-street.  My  father's 
house,  and  the  church,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
Temple  the  like.  So  to  Creed's  lodging,  now  the 
New  Exchange,  and  there  find  him  laid  down  upon 
a  bed.  .  .  .  There  borrowed  a  shirt  of  him  and 
washed.  To  Sir  W.  Coventry,  at  St.  James's.  .  .  . 
He  hopes  we  shall  have  no  public  distractions  upon 
the  fire,  which  is  what  everybody  fears,  because  of 
the  talk  of  the  French  having  a  hand  in  it. 
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44.  The  Dutch  in  the  Thames  (1667) 

[Evelyn's  "Diary". 

1667,  June  10. — To  London,  alarm'd  by  the  Dutch, 
who  were  fallen  on  our  fleete  at  Chatham,  by  a  most 
audacious  enterprise  entering  the  very  river  with  part 
of  their  fleete,  doing  us  not  only  disgrace,  but 
incredible  mischiefe  in  burning  severall  of  our  best 
men-of-war  lying  at  anker  and  moor'd  there,  and  all 
this  thro'  our  unaccountable  negligence  in  not  setting 
out  our  fleete  in  due  time.   .   .   . 

The  alarm  was  so  greate  that  it  put  both  Country 
and  Citty  into  a  paniq  feare  and  consternation,  such 
as  I  hope  as  I  shall  never  see  more ;  everybody  was 
flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither.  Now  there  were 
land  forces  despatch'd  with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Lord  Middleton,  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  Duke,  to 
hinder  the  Dutch  coming  to  Chatham,  fortifying 
Upnor  Castle,  and  laying  chaines  and  booms;  but 
the  resolute  enemy  brake  thro'  all,  and  set  fire  on 
our  ships,  and  retreated  in  spight,  stopping  up  the 
Thames,  the  rest  of  their  fleet  lying  before  the  mouth 
of  it. 

14th. — I  went  to  see  the  work  at  Woolwich,  a 
battery  to  prevent  them  from  coming  up  to  London, 
which  Prince  Rupert  commanded,  and  sunk  some 
ships  in  the  river. 

28I/1. — I  went  to  Chatham,  and  thence  to  view  not 
onely  what  mischiefe  the  Dutch  had  don,  but  how 
triumphantly  their  whole  fleete  lay  within  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  all  from  the  North  fore-land, 
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Margate,  even  to  the  buoy  of  the  Nore — a  dreadfull 
spectacle  as  ever  Englishmen  saw,  and  a  dishonour 
never  to  be  wiped  off! 

Here  in  the  river  off  Chatham,  just  before  the  toune, 
lay  the  carkass  of  the  London  (now  the  third  time 
burnt),  the  Royal  Oak,  St.  James,  &c,  yet  smoking; 
and  now,  when  the  mischiefe  was  don,  we  were  mak- 
ing trifling  forts  on  the  brink  of  the  river.  Here  were 
yet  forces  both  of  horse  and  foote,  with  General 
Midleton  continually  expecting  the  motions  of  the 
enemy's  fleete.  I  had  much  discourse  with  him, 
who  was  an  experienced  commander.  I  told  him  I 
wonder'd  the  King  did  not  fortify  Sheernesse,  and  the 
Ferry;  both  abandoned. 

July  29. — I  went  to  Gravesend,  the  Dutch  fleete 
still  at  anker  before  the  river,  where  I  saw  5  of  His 
Majesty's  men-of-war  encounter  above  20  of  the 
Dutch,  on  the  bottome  of  the  Hope,  chaceing  them 
with  many  broadsides  given  and  return'd  towards 
the  buoy  of  the  Nore,  where  the  body  of  their  fleete 
lay,  which  lasted  till  about  midnight.  One  of  their 
ships  was  fir'd,  supposed  by  themselves,  she  being 
seen  on  ground. 

Having  seene  this  bold  action,  and  their  braving 
us  so  far  up  the  river,  I  went  home  the  next  day, 
not  without  indignation  at  our  negligence  and  the 
nation's  reproach. 
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45.  The  Rise  of  the  Coffee-House 

(1670  onwards) 

Opposite  contemporary  opinions  of  them 

THE    CHARACTER   OF   A   COFFEE-HOUSE 

[Pamphlet,  1673. 
Against  them. 

A  coffee-house  is  a  lay  conventicle,  good-fellowship 
turned  puritan,  ill-husbandry  in  masquerade,  whither 
people  come,  after  toping  all  day,  to  purchase,  at  the 
expense  of  their  last  penny,  the  repute  of  sober  com- 
panions: A  Rota  room,  that  like  Noah's  ark,  receives 
animals  of  every  sort,  from  the  precise  diminutive 
band,  to  the  hectoring  cravat  and  cuffs  in  folio;  a 
nursery  for  training  up  the  smaller  fry  of  virtuosi 
in  confident  tattling,  or  a  cabal  of  kittling  critics  that 
have  only  learned  to  spit  and  mew;  a  mint  of  intel- 
ligence, that,  to  make  each  man  his  pennyworth, 
draws  out  into  petty  parcels,  what  the  merchant  re- 
ceives in  bullion:  he,  that  comes  often,  saves  two- 
pence a  week  in  Gazettes,  and  has  his  news  and  his 
coffee  for  the  same  change,  as  at  a  3d.  ordinary  they 
give  in  broth  to  your  chop  of  mutton;  it  is  an 
exchange,  where  haberdashers  of  political  small-wares 
meet,  and  mutually  abuse  each  other,  and  the  public, 
with  bottomless  stories,  and  headless  notions;  the 
rendezvous  of  idle  pamphlets,  and  persons  more  idly 
employed  to  read  them;  a  high  court  of  justice,  where 
every  little  fellow  in  a  camlet  cloak  takes  upon  him 
to  transpose  affairs  both  in  Church  and  State,  to  show 
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reasons  against  acts  of  parliament,  and  condemn  the 
decrees  of  general  councils.   .  .  . 

.  .  .  As  you  have  a  hodge-podge  of  drinks,  such 
too  is  your  company,  for  each  man  seems  a  leveller, 
and  ranks  and  files  himself  as  he  lists,  without  regard 
to  degrees  or  order;  so  that  often  you  may  see  a  silly 
fop  and  a  worshipful  justice,  a  griping  rook  and  a 
grave  citizen,  a  worthy  lawyer  and  an  errant  pick- 
pocket, a  reverend  nonconformist  and  a  canting 
mountebank,  all  blended  together  to  compose  an 
oglio  of  impertinence. 

If  any  pragmatic,  to  show  himself  witty  or  eloquent, 
begin  to  talk  high,  presently  the  further  tables  are 
abandoned,  and  all  the  rest  flock  round  (like  smaller 
birds,  to  admire  the  gravity  of  the  madge-howlet). 
They  listen  to  him  awhile  with  their  mouths,  and 
let  their  pipes  go  out,  and  coffee  grow  cold,  for  pure 
zeal  of  attention,  but  on  the  sudden  fall  all  a-yelping 
at  once  with  more  noise,  but  not  half  so  much  har- 
mony, as  a  pack  of  beagles  in  full  cry. 

To  this  bawling,  up  starts  Captain  All-man-sir, 
the  man  of  mouth,  with  a  face  as  blustering  as  that 
of  Aeolus  and  his  four  sons,  in  painting,  and  a  voice 
louder  than  a  speaking  trumpet,  he  begins  you  a 
story  of  a  sea-fight,  though  he  never  were  further, 
by  water,  than  the  Bear-garden.  .  .  .  He  is  no 
sooner  out  of  breath,  but  another  begins  a  lecture 
on  the  Gazette,  where,  finding  several  prizes  taken, 
he  gravely  observes,  if  this  trade  hold,  we  shall 
quickly  rout  the  Dutch,  horse  and  foot,  by  sea:  he 
nicknames  the  Polish  gentlemen,  wherever  he  meets 
ihem,  and  enquires  whether  Gayland  and  Taffaletta 
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be  Lutherans  or  Calvinists?  Stilo  novo  he  interprets, 
a  vast  new  stile  or  turnpike,  erected  by  his  electoral 
highness  on  the  borders  of  Westphalia,  to  keep 
Monsieur  Turenne's  cavalry  from  falling  on  his  re- 
treating troops;  he  takes  words  by  sound,  without 
examining:  their  sense:  Morea  he  believes  to  be  the 
country  of  the  Moors,  and  Hungary  a  place  where 
famine  always  keeps  her  court;  nor  is  there  anything 
more  certain,  than  that  he  made  a  whole  room  of 
fops,  as  wise  as  himself,  spend  above  two  hours  in 
searching  the  map  for  Aristocracy  and  Democracy, 
not  doubting  but  to  have  found  them  there,  as  well 
as  Dalmatia  and  Croatia. 

COFFEE    HOUSES    VINDICATED 

[Pamphlet,  1675. 
The  other  side. 

Though  the  happy  Arabia,  nature's  spicery,  prodi- 
gally furnishes  the  voluptuous  world  with  all  kinds 
of  aromatics  and  divers  other  rareties;  yet  I  scarce 
know  whether  mankind  be  not  still  as  much  obliged 
to  it  for  the  excellent  fruit  of  the  humble  coffee-shrub, 
as  for  any  other  of  its  more  specious  productions: 
for  since  there  is  nothing  we  here  enjoy,  next  to 
life,  valuable  beyond  health,  certainly  these  things 
that  contribute  to  preserve  us  in  good  plight  and 
eucrasy,  and  fortify  our  weak  bodies  against  the 
continual  assaults  and  batteries  of  disease,  deserves 
our  regards  much  more  than  these  which  only  gratify 
a  liquorish  palate,  or  otherwise  prove  subservient  to 
our  delights. 

As  for   this  salutiferous   berry,    of  so  general   use 
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through  all  the  regions  of  the  East,  it  is  sufficiently 
known,  when  prepared,  to  be  moderately  hot,  and  of  a 
very  drying,  attenuating,  and  cleansing  quality  ;  when 
reason  infers,  that  its  decoction  must  contain  many 
good  physical  properties,  and  cannot  but  be  an  in- 
comparable remedy  to  dissolve  crudities,  comfort  the 
brain,  and  dry  up  ill  humour  in  the  stomach. 

Man  is  a  sociable  creature,  and  delights  in  com- 
pany. Now  whither  shall  a  person,  wearied  with 
hard  study,  or  the  laborious  turmoils  of  a  tedious 
day  repair  to  refresh  himself?  Or  where  can  young 
gentlemen,  or  shop-keepers,  more  innocently,  and 
advantageously  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening, 
than  at  a  coffee-house?  where  they  shall  be  sure  to 
meet  company,  and,  by  the  custom  of  the  house,  not 
such  as  at  other  places,  stingy  and  reserved  to  them- 
selves, but  free  and  communicative:  where  every  man 
may  modestly  begin  his  story,  and  propose  to,  or 
answer  another  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Discourse  is  pabulum  animi,  cos  ingenii\  the 
mind's  diet,  and  the  great  whetstone  and  incentive 
of  ingenuity;  by  that  we  come  to  know  men  better 
than  by  their  physiognomy.  Loquere,  tit  te  videam> 
"Speak,  that  I  may  see  thee",  was  the  philosopher's 
adage.  To  read  men  is  acknowledged  more  use- 
ful than  books;  but  where  is  there  a  better  library 
for  that  study,  generally,  than  here,  amongst  such 
a  variety  of  humours,  all  expressing  themselves  on 
divers  subjects,  according  to  their  respective  abilities? 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  spite  of  the  idle  sarcasms 
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and  paltry  reproaches  thrown  upon  it,  we  may,  with 
no  less  truth  than  plainness,  give  this  brief  character 
to  a  "well-regulated  coffee-house  (.  .  .),  that  it  is  the 
sanctuary  of  health,  the  nursery  of  temperance,  the 
delight  of  frugality,  an  academy  of  civility,  and  free- 
school  of  ingenuity. 


46.  Formation  of  the  Grenadiers   (1678) 

[Evelyn's  "  Diary  ". 
1678,  29  June. — Return'd  with  my  Lord  [Chamber- 
lain] by  Hounslow  Heath,  where  saw  the  new-rais'd 
army  encamp'd,  design'd  against  France,  in  pretence 
at.  least,  but  which  gave  umbrage  to  the  Parliament: 
His  Majesty  and  a  world  of  company  were  in  the 
field,  and  the  whole  armie  in  battalia,  a  very  glorious 
sight.  Now  were  brought  into  service  a  new  sort 
of  soldiers  called  Grenadiers,  who  were  dextrous  in 
flinging  hand  granades,  every  one  having  a  pouch 
full;  they  had  furr'd  caps  with  caped  crownes  like 
Janizaries,  which  made  them  looke  very  fierce,  and 
some  had  long  hoods  hanging  down  behind,  as  we 
picture  fools.  Their  clothing  being  likewise  pybald 
yellow  and  red. 


47.  Fair  on  the  Frozen  Thames  (1684) 

[Evelyn's  "Diary". 
z68j,  Jan.  9. — I  went  crosse  the  Thames  on  the 
ice,  now  become  so  thick  as  to  beare  not  onely  streetes 
of  boothes,  in  which  they  roasted  meate,  and  had 
divers  shops  of  wares,  quite  acrosse  as  in  a  towne,  but 
coaches,  carts,  and  horses,  passed  over. 

(  B  866  )  12 
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1 6th. — The  Thames  was  fill'd  with  people  and  tents, 
selling  all  sorts  of  wares  as  in  the  Citty. 

24th. — The  frost  continuing  more  and  more  severe, 
the    Thames    before    London  was   still    planted   with 
boothes  in  formal  streetes,  all  sorts  of  trades  and  shops 
furnish'd  and  full  of  commodities,  even  to  a  printing 
presse,  when  the  people  and  ladyes  tooke  a  fancy  to 
have   their    names    printed,   and    the   day  and   yeare 
set  down  when  printed  on  the  Thames;  this  humour 
tooke  so  universally,  that  'twas  estimated  the  printer 
gain'd  £,$  a  day,  for  printing  a  line  onely,  at  sixpence 
a  name,  besides  what  he  got  by  ballads,  &c.     Coaches 
plied    from    Westminster   to   the   Temple,   and   from 
several  other  staires  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  streetes,  sleds, 
sliding  with  skeetes,  a  bull-baiting,  horse  and  coach 
races,  puppet  plays  and  interludes,  cookes,  tippling, 
so  that  it  seem'd  a  bacchanalian  triumph,  a  carnival 
on  the  water;  whilst  it  was  a  severe  judgment  on  the 
land,  the  trees  not  onely  splitting  as  if  by  lightning- 
stroke,  but  men  and  cattle  perishing  in  divers  places, 
and    the    very   seas    so    lock'd    up    with    ice,    that    no 
vessells  could  stir  out  or  come  in.     The  fowles,  fish, 
and  birds,  and  all  our  exotiq  plants  and  greenes  uni- 
versally  perishing.     Many   parkes  of  deer  were  de- 
stroied,  and  all  sorts  of  fuell  so  deare  that  there  were 
greate  contributions  to  preserve  the  poore  alive.     Nor 
was  this  severe  weather  much  lesse  intense  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  as  Spaine  and  the  most  Southern 
tracts.     London  by  reason  of  the  excessive  coldnesse 
of  the  aire  hindering  the  ascent  of  the  smoke,  was  so 
fill'd  with  the  fuliginous  steame  of  the  sea-coale,  that 
hardly  could   one    see   crosse   the   streetes,   and    this 
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filling  the  lungs  with  its  grosse  particles,  exceedingly 
obstructed  the  breast,  so  that  one  could  scarcely 
breathe.  Here  was  no  water  to  be  had  from  the  pipes 
and  engines,  nor  could  the  brewers  and  divers  other 
tradesmen  worke,  and  every  moment  was  full  of 
disastrous  accidents. 


48.    Monmouth's  Rebellion  (1685) 

[Burnet:  "History  of  My  Own  Times". 

This  appeared  a  mad  and  desperate  undertaking 
to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  himself.  He  knew  what 
a  weak  body  a  rabble  was,  and  how  unable  to  deal 
with  troops  long  trained.  He  had  neither  money  nor 
officers,  nor  any  encouragement  from  men  of  estates 
and  interest  in  the  country.  It  seemed  too  early  yet 
to  venture  on  such  a  design,  and  looked  like  throwing 
away  all  his  hopes  in  one  day.  But  Argyll's  going, 
and  the  promise  he  had  made  him  of  coming  to 
England  in  all  possible  haste,  had  fixed  him  so,  that 
all  further  deliberations  being  laid  aside,  he  pawned 
a  parcel  of  jewels,  and  bought  up  arms,  and  they 
were  put  on  board  a  ship  and  freighted  for  Spain. 

Argyll  had  a  very  prosperous  voyage,  and  was 
so  favoured  by  the  winds  that  in  a  very  few  days 
he  arrived  in  Argyllshire.  But,  at  his  landing,  he 
found  that  the  early  notice  the  Council  had  had  of  his 
design  (for  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  were,  by 
their  order,  brought  into  Edinburgh)  had  spoiled  his 
whole  scheme.  He  got  together,  however,  about  five- 
and-twenty  hundred,   and  with   these,    had    he  gone 


i  So 
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over  to  the  west  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  he 
might  have  given  the  Government  much  trouble;  but 
he  lingered  so  long  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  hopes 
of  collecting  more  strength,  that  all  the  country  was 
summoned   to  come  out  against  him;  and  when  he 
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understood  that  a  party  of  the  king's  troops  had 
forced  the  castle  wherein  he  had  lodged  his  arms, 
he,  apprehending  all  was  lost,  put  himself  in  a 
disguise,  and  attempting  to  make  his  escape,  was 
taken.  The  chief  of  the  prisoners  besides  were  Sir 
John  Cochrane,  Rumbold,  and  Ayloffe.  Thus  ended 
this  rebellion,  with  the  effusion  of  very  little  blood  in 
action,  and  not  a  great  deal  shed  in  justice;  for  it  was 
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considered  that  the  Highlanders  were  under  such  ties 
by  their  tenures  that  it  was  somewhat  excusable  in 
them  to  follow  their  lord. 

When  the  Earl  of  Argyll  was  brought  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  expressed  a  cheerful  calm  under  all  his 
misfortunes,  and  no  concern  of  conscience  for  what 
he  had  done.  His  illegal  attainder,  he  said,  had  dis- 
solved his  allegiance,  and  it  was  no  more  than  justice 
to  himself  and  family  to  endeavour  to  recover  what 
had  been  extorted  from  him,  though  he  could  not 
but  blame  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  for  delaying 
his  coming  so  long,  and  assuming  the  title  of  king, 
both  of  which  were  contrary  to  their  agreement  at 
parting.  When  the  day  of  his  execution  came,  Mr. 
Charteris,  who  had  attended  him  in  his  confinement, 
happening  to  come  to  him  as  he  was  ending  dinner,  he 
pleasantly  said,  "Sero  venientibus  ossa  ".  He  prayed 
often  with  him,  and  by  himself,  and  then  went  to 
the  scaffold  with  great  serenity,  where  he  died  pitied 
by  all ;  for  his  death  being  pursuant  to  the  sentence 
that  was  passed  upon  him  three  years  before,  was 
thought  by  most  people  no  better  than  murder.   .   .   . 

While  things  were  in  this  agitation,  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire;  and 
he,  with  his  small  company,  which  consisted  but  of 
eighty-two  persons,  came  on  shore  in  good  order, 
but  with  too  much  daylight,  which  discovered  how 
few  they  were;  and,  upon  the  report  and  belief  of  the 
thing,  an  act  of  attainder  passed  both  Houses  in  one 
day;  a  sum  of  money  was  set  on  his  head;  and  with 
that  the  session  of  Parliament  ended. 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  landing,   he  pub- 
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lished  a  Manifesto,  wherein  he  charged  the  king  with 
burning  London,  with  the  Popish  plot,  with  Godfrey's 
murder,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex's  death,  with  poison- 
ing the  king,  with  taking  away  the  old  charter,  and 
all  other  hard  things  done  in  the  last  reign.  He  set 
forth  that  the  king's  religion  made  him  incapable  of 
the  crown ;  that  three  Houses  of  Parliament  had  suc- 
cessively voted  his  exclusion ;  that  the  present  Par- 
liament was  no  proper  representative  of  the  people; 
that  his  pretensions  should  be  submitted  to  the 
determination  of  a  free  Parliament;  and  that  liberty, 
both  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  should  be  given 
to  men  of  all  persuasions.  But  the  Declaration  was 
heavy  and  dull,  full  of  black  malice,  and  tedious 
long  periods,  which  showed  it  to  be  Ferguson's 
composing. 

But  for  all  the  dulness  of  his  Declaration,  he 
had  soon  men  enough  about  him  (though  few  of 
the  gentry  came  in  to  him)  to  employ  all  his  arms. 
He  took  great  pains  in  training  and  animating  them, 
and  was  himself  so  obliging  in  his  behaviour  that  he 
became  master  of  all  their  hearts.  But  he  quickly 
found  what  it  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  undisciplined 
men  who  knew  nothing  of  war  and  were  unaccustomed 
to  rigour. 

Lord  Grey,  soon  after  their  landing,  had  given 
too  visible  a  proof  of  his  cowardice  to  have  the 
command  of  the  horse  (as  it  was  designed)  committed 
to  him  alone,  and  therefore  the  duke  intended  to  have 
joined  Fletcher,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  great  parts  and 
many  virtues,  but  extravagantly  passionate,  in  the 
command  with    him.     But   he    met  with    a   sad  dis- 
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appointment.  Fletcher  was  ordered  out  one  day  with 
a  party,  and  having  no  horse  ready,  took  the  first  that 
came  in  his  way,  which  chanced  to  belong  to  a  person 
that  had  brought  in  a  good  body  of  men  from 
Taunton.  Upon  his  return  the  owner  of  the  horse 
reproached  him  in  very  injurious  terms,  which  the 
other  bore  longer  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
his  impetuous  temper;  but  when  the  man  persisted 
in  his  foul  language,  and  attempted  to  strike  him, 
Fletcher  unhappily  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead. 
The  country-people  were  coming  in  a  body  to  demand 
justice,  so  that  Fletcher  was  obliged  to  make  his 
escape. 

The  great  error  in  the  duke's  conduct  was,  that 
while  the  country  was  open,  and  the  militia  in  no  great 
disposition  to  oppose  him,  he  did  not  immediately 
enter  upon  some  hardy  action,  and  then  march 
directly  either  to  Bristol  or  Exeter,  where  he  would 
have  found  a  sufficient  support,  instead  of  lingering, 
as  he  did,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyme,  until  the 
forces  from  Scotland  employed  against  Argyll,  and 
the  regiments  that  were  in  the  service  of  the  States, 
were  all  sent  over,  and  marching  down  against  him. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  now  began  to  find  his 
mistake  in  staying  so  long  about  Lyme,  and  was 
under  a  necessity  (being  straitened  sore  for  want 
of  bread)  to  come  to  a  speedy  decision.  He  had  laid 
a  design  to  surprise  Lord  Feversham  (who  took 
no  care  to  have  parties  out  abroad  to  bring  in  in- 
telligence) while  he  and  his  army  were  asleep;  but 
being  misled  in  his  march,  whereby  he  lost  an  hour, 
and  stopped  a  considerable  time  in  passing  a  ditch, 
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the  king's  forces  took  the  alarm,  and  had  time  to 
dress  and  put  themselves  in  order  before  he  came  upon 
them.  His  army  at  most  was  but  between  five  and  six 
thousand  men ;  the  small  body  of  horse  ran  upon  the 
first  charge,  which  was  imputed  to  Lord  Grey's  want 
of  courage;  the  foot  stood  longer  than  could  be 
expected,  but  being  forsaken  by  the  horse,  and  galled 
by  the  enemy's  cannon,  they  ran  at  last.  About  a 
thousand  were  slain  and  five  hundred  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  duke  himself  quitted  the  field  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  man  of  his  cour- 
age and  pretensions ;  for  he  suffered  himself  a  few 
days  before  to  be  called  king.  He  rode  towards 
Dorsetshire  as  far  as  his  horse  would  carry  him. 
When  that  was  tired  he  changed  clothes  with  a 
shepherd,  and  went  on  foot  till  he  was  weary,  accom- 
panied with  none  but  a  German,  whom  he  had 
brought  over  with  him.  The  party  that  pursued  first 
found  the  shepherd  in  the  duke's  clothes,  who  showed 
them  the  way  he  took,  and  came  afterwards  to  the 
German,  who  pointed  at  the  place  where  he  lay;  for 
he  had  covered  himself  with  some  hay  in  a  field, 
in  hopes  to  lie  unseen  till  night,  and  then  endeavour 
a  farther  escape. 

When  he  was  taken  out  of  this  cover,  his  body  was 
so  sunk  with  fatigue  and  his  mind  dejected  with  fear, 
that  he  asked  his  life  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  with 
the  former  part  of  it.  He  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Feversham  and  to  the  queen  and  queen  dowager 
to  intercede  for  his  life;  and  when  he  came  before 
the  king  he  made  new  and  unbecoming  submissions, 
with    some    insinuations    of    a    readiness    to    change 
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his  religion.  But  all  would  not  do,  the  King's 
temper,  as  well  as  interest,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  pardon  him ;  and  so  on  Wednesday,  the  second 
day  after  his  examination,  orders  were  given  for  his 
execution. 

The  two  divines  appointed  to  attend  him  were 
Turner  and  Ken,  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  They  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  sin 
of  rebellion.  .  .  .  He  begged  one  day  more  of  life 
with  much  importunity;  but  when  he  found  it  was  to 
no  purpose,  he  composed  himself  to  die.  His  whole 
behaviour  was  easy  and  calm,  not  without  a  decent 
cheerfulness.  He  prayed  God  to  forgive  him  all  his 
sins,  unknown  as  well  as  known,  seemed  confident  in 
His  infinite  mercies,  and  went  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, on  Tower  Hill,  with  an  air  of  undisturbed 
courage.  His  speech  to  the  people  was  very  short. 
He  gave  the  executioner  a  very  great  charge  to 
dispatch  him  quickly,  and  left  him  as  much  more 
money  in  his  servant's  hands  if  he  cut  off  his  head 
cleverly;  but  the  executioner  was  in  such  disorder  and 
trembling  all  over,  that,  when  he  had  given  him  two 
or  three  strokes  without  finishing  the  matter,  he  threw 
away  the  axe;  but  the  sheriff  forcing  him  to  take  it  up 
again,  at  three  or  four  strokes  more  he  severed  his 
head  from  his  body. 

Thus  died  this  unfortunate  young  man,  who  had 
several  good  qualities  and  some  very  bad  ones.  He 
was  soft  and  gentle  even  to  excess,  was  sincere  and 
good-natured,  and  understood  war  well;  but  he  was 
immoderately  given  to  pleasure  and  favourites. 
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49.  The  Bloody  Assizes  (1685) 

[Burnet:  "History  of  My  Own  Times". 

Kirk,  who  had  commanded  long  at  Tangiers,  was 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moors  become  so  savage, 
that  some  days  after  the  battle  he  ordered  several 
prisoners  at  Taunton  to  be  hanged  up;  and  being 
then  at  an  entertainment,  as  every  new  health  was 
drunk  he  had  a  fresh  man  turned  off;  and  observing 
how  they  shaked  their  legs  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he 
called  it  dancing,  and  ordered  music  to  play  to  them. 
Jeffreys  went  the  circuit  to  try  the  prisoners.  He 
hanged  about  six  hundred  persons,  and  persuaded 
many  who  had  a  good  defence  in  the  law  to  plead 
guilty  in  hopes  of  pardon ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he 
had  them  executed  instantly,  without  allowing  them  a 
minute's  time  to  say  their  prayers;  and  the  king  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  proceedings,  that  when  he 
came  back  from  so  much  bloodshed  he  created  him  a 
baron  and  peer  of  England. 

Among  other  severities  of  this  time  there  were  two 
executions  of  a  very  remarkable  nature.  One  Gaunt, 
a  woman  who  was  an  Anabaptist  in  London,  but 
singularly  charitable  to  people  of  all  professions, 
harboured  one  of  the  rebels  in  her  house,  and  was 
contriving  means  for  him  to  make  his  escape  beyond 
sea,  when,  by  an  unheard-of  baseness,  he  went  and 
delivered  himself,  and  accused  her  who  harboured 
him. 

The  king  had  declared  that  he  would  look  upon 
those  who   harboured   rebels  as   more  criminal   than 
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the  rebels  themselves.  The  woman  accordingly  was 
seized  and  tried,  and  though  the  crime  of  harbouring 
a  traitor  was  only  proved  against  her  by  this  infamous 
evidence,  yet  she  was  condemned  and  burned,  as  the 
law  directs  in  case  of  a  woman  convicted  of  treason. 


Judge  Jeffreys. — From  a  fine  print  after  Kneller 

She  died  with  a  constancy,  or  even  with  a  cheerful- 
ness, that  struck  amazement  into  the  spectators,  re- 
joicing that  God  had  honoured  her  to  be  the  first  who 
suffered  by  fire  in  that  reign,  and  that  her  suffering 
was  a  martyrdom,  rather  than  anything  else,  for  that 
religion  which  taught  her  charity  and  was  all  love. 

Lady  Lisle's  husband  had  been  a  regicide,  and  was 
one  of  Cromwell's  lords;  but  at  the  Restoration  he 
went  beyond  sea,  and  lived  at  Lausanne,  where  three 
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desperate  Irishmen,  in  hopes  of  raising  their  fortunes 
by  such  service,  killed  him  as  he  was  going  to  church, 
and  being  well  mounted  and  ill  pursued,  got  into 
France.  His  lady  was  a  woman  of  great  piety  and 
charity,  and  a  contrary  principle  to  him,  for  she  was 
much  affected  with  the  king's  death,  and  not  easily 
reconciled  to  her  husband  for  the  share  he  had  in  it. 
Hicks,  a  violent  preacher  among  the  Dissenters,  and 
one  Nelthorp,  came  the  night  after  the  battle  to  her 
house.  As  soon  as  she  understood  they  had  been 
with  Monmouth,  she  ordered  her  servant  to  carry 
an  information  concerning  them  to  the  next  justice 
of  peace,  but  in  the  meanwhile  to  suffer  them  to 
make  their  escape.  But  before  this  was  done,  a 
party  came  about  the  house,  and  took  both  them  and 
her  for  harbouring  them.  There  was  no  legal  proof 
brought  that  she  knew  them  to  be  rebels:  their  names 
were  in  no  proclamation,  and  it  was  insisted  on  as  a 
point  of  law  that  till  the  persons  found  in  her  house 
were  convicted  she  could  not  be  guilty.  But,  for  all 
this,  Jeffreys  charged  the  jury  in  a  most  violent 
manner  to  find  her  guilty ;  and  though  twice  they 
brought  her  in  not  guilty,  yet  when  he  threatened 
them  with  an  attaint  of  jury  they  were  overcome 
with  fear,  and  brought  her  in  the  third  time  guilty. 
Jeffreys  had  obtained  of  the  king  a  promise  that  he 
would  not  pardon  her;  so  that  all  the  favour  shown 
her  was  the  changing  of  her  sentence  from  burning  to 
beheading,  under  which  she  died  with  great  constancy 
of  mind. 

Most    of    those    who    suffered    on    this    occasion 
expressed  at  their  death  such  a  calmness  and  such  a 
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zeal  for  their  religion,  which  they  believed  to  be  in 
danger,  as  made  great  impression  on  the  spectators, 
though  some  of  them  were  base  enough  to  endeavour 
to  save  themselves  by  accusing  others. 


50.  The  Affair  of  the  Seven  Bishops 

(1688) 

[Evelyn's  "Diary". 

1688,  May  18. — The  King  injoyning  the  ministers 
to  read  his  Declaration  for  giving  liberty  of  conscience 
(as  it  was  styl'd)  in  all  the  churches  of  England, 
this  evening  6  Bishops;  Bath  and  Wells  (Thos. 
Keir),  Peterborough  (Thos.  White),  Ely  (F.  Turner), 
Chichester  (John  Locke),  St.  Asaph  (Wm.  Lloyd), 
and  Bristol  (Sir  John  Trelawny,  Bart.),  in  the  name 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  Bishops,  came  to  His  Majesty  to 
petition  him  that  he  would  not  impose  the  reading  of 
it  to  the  several  congregations  within  their  dioceses; 
not  that  they  were  averse  to  the  publishing  of  it  for 
want  of  due  tendernesse  towards  Dissenters,  in  rela- 
tion to  whom  they  should  be  willing  to  come  to  such 
a  temper  as  should  be  thought  fit,  when  that  matter 
mierht  be  considered  and  settl'd  in  Parliament  and 
Convocation;  but  that  the  Declaration  being  founded 
on  such  a  dispensing  power  as  might  at  pleasure  set 
aside  all  Laws  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  it  appear'd  to 
them  illegal,  as  it  had  done  to  the  Parliament  in  1661 
and  1672,  and  that  it  was  a  point  of  such  consequence 
that  they  could  not  so  far  make  themselves  parties  to 
it,  as  the  reading  of  it  in  church  in  time  of  divine 
service  amounted  to. 


i  go 
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The  King  was  so  far  incens'd  at  this  addresse,  that 
he  with  threatening  expressions,  commanded  them  to 
obey  him  in  reading  it  at  their  perils,  and  so  dis- 
miss'd  them. 

20th. — I  went  to  White-hall  Chapell,  where,  after 
the  morning  lessons  the  Declaration  was  read  by  one 
of  the  Choir  who  us'd  to  read  the  chapters.  I  heare 
it  was  read   in  the  Abby  Church,  Westminster,   but 


Obverse 
Medal  struck  in  honour  of  the  Petitioning  Bishops. 


almost  universaly  forborne  throughout  all   London : 
the  consequences  of  which  a  little  time  will  shew. 

25th. — All  the  discourse  now  was  about  the  Bishops 
refusing  to  read  the  injunction  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Test,  &c.  .  .  .  Great  were  the  consults,  and  a  procla- 
mation expected  all  this  day,  but  nothing  was  don. 
The  action  of  the  Bishops  was  universally  applauded, 
and   reconciled    many  adverse    parties,    Papists    only 
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excepted,  who  were  now  exceedingly  perplex'd,  and 
violent  courses  were  every  minute  expected. 

June  8th. — This  day  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Chichester,  St.  Asaph, 
Bristol,  Peterborough,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  were 
sent  from  the  Privy  Council  prisoners  to  the  Tower, 
for  refusing  to  give  baill  for  their  appearance,  on  their 
not  reading  the  Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience; 


Reverse 
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they  refus'd  to  give  baill,  as  it  would  have  prejudic'd 
their  Peerage.  The  concern  of  the  people  for  them 
was  wonderfull,  infinite  crowds  on  their  knees  beg- 
ging their  blessing,  and  praying  for  them  as  they 
pass'd  out  of  the  barge  along  the  Tower-wharfe. 

10th. — A  young  Prince  borne,  which  will  cause 
disputes. 

ijth. — I   went   to   the    Tower  to  see  the    Bishops, 
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visited  the  Abp.   and   Bps.  of  Ely,  St.    Asaph,  and 
Bath  and  Wells. 

15th. — Being  the  first  day  of  Term,  the  Bishops 
were  brought  to  Westminster  on  Habeas  Corpus, 
when  the  Indictment  was  read,  and  they  were  call'd 
on  to  plead ;  then  Council  objected  that  the  warrant 
was  illegal,  but  after  long  debate  it  was  over-rul'd 
and  they  pleaded. 

The  Court  then  offer'd  to  take  bail  for  their  appear- 
ance, but  this  they  refused,  and  at  last  were  dismissed 
on  their  own  recognizances  to  appear  that  day  fort- 
night; the  Abp.   in  ,£200,  the  Bishops  ^"ioo  each. 

29th. — They  appear'd;  the  trial  lasted  from  9  in  the 
morning  to  past  6  in  the  evening,  when  the  Jury 
retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  the  Court 
adjourned  to  9  next  morning.  The  Jury  were  locked 
up  till  that  time,  11  of  them  being  for  an  acquittal, 
but  one  (Arnold,  a  brewer)  would  not  consent.  At 
length  he  agreed  with  the  others.  The  Chief  Justice 
Wright  behaved  with  great  moderation  and  civility 
to  the  Bishops.  Alibone,  a  Papist,  was  strongly 
against  them;  but  Halloway  and  Powell  being  of 
opinions  in  their  favour,  they  were  acquitted. 

When  this  was  heard  there  was  great  rejoicing; 
and  there  was  a  lane  of  people  from  the  King's  Bench 
to  the  water  side,  on  their  knees,  as  the  Bishops 
pass'd  and  repass'd,  to  beg  their  blessing.  Bonfires 
were  made  that  night,  and  bells  rung,  which  was 
taken  very  ill  at  Court,  and  an  appearance  of  neere  60 
Earls  and  Lords,  &c,  on  the  bench  did  not  a  little 
comfort  them. 


.. 
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51.  The  Coming  of  William  of  Orange 

(Nov.  5,  1688) 

[From  "  An  Exact  Diary  of  the  late  Expedition  of  His 
Illustrious  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange  (now  King 
of  Great  Britain),  &c.  By  a  Minister  Chaplain  in  the 
Army."     Licensed  April  23,  1689. 

Upon  Thursday,  Novemb.  1,  Old  Stile,  Novemb. 
11,  New  Stile,  after  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  din'd 
with  all  English,  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  French  Lords, 
Knights,  and  Gentlemen  attending  his  Sacred  Person, 
about  three  or  four  of  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  went 
on  board  a  new  vessel  of  about  Twenty-eight  Guns, 
.  .  .  and  being  now  in  his  Cabin,  fired,  for  to  give 
notice  unto  all  the  Fleet  to  weigh  their  anchors  and 
make  Sail,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  every 
Ship  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  whole  Fleet 
was  divided  into  three  Squadrons;  the  Red  Flag 
was  for  the  English  and  Scotch,  commanded  by 
Major- General  Mackay;  the  White  Flag  was  for 
the  Prince's  Guards  and  the  Brandenburghers,  com- 
manded by  Count  Solms;  the  Blew  Flag  was  for  the 
Dutch  and  French,  commanded  by  Count  Nassau. 
Now  every  Ship  had  a  certain  Mark  or  Token  that 
it  might  be  known  unto  what  Squadron  she  belonged. 

The  number  of  our  capital  ships  or  Men-of-War 
was  about  forty,  which  were  very  well  rig'd,  mann'd, 
and  provided  with  all  things  requisite;  the  number 
of  our  fire-ships  was  about  five-and-twenty ;  lesser 
Men-of-War  or  Frigats  about  six-and-twenty ;  the 
number   of  Merchant   Ships,    Pinks,    Fly-boats   and 
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others  was  about  300  and  odd;  so  the  total  number 
of  the  Fleet  as  they  sailed  from  the  Brill  was  about 
400  odd  ships.  But  at  our  setting  out  the  second 
time,  at  Hellevoit-Sluys  there  were  near  an  hundred 
vessels  more,  which  were  Schievelingers  or  Boats 
which  the  Fisher-men  of  Schieveling  went  to  sea 
in.   .  .   . 

So  once  more  the  whole  Fleet  (thro'  God's 
blessing)  was  under  sail  for  England,  with  a  very 
favourable  East  wind.  The  darkness  coming  on 
us,  all  the  ships  set  out  their  Lights,  which  was 
very  pleasant  to  see,  and  the  Ship  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was,  had  3  Lanthorns,  the  men- 
of-war  two,  and  each  other  ship  one. 

[Having  reached  the  shores  of  England] — "  On  the 
morrow-morning,  being  the  Lord's  day,  Novemb.  4, 
Old  Stile,  which  was  the  happy  Birthday  of  his 
thrice  Illustrious  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
most  men  were  of  opinion  that  we  should  land  either 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Portsmouth,  or  some  convenient 
place,  about  which  matter  they  were  much  mistaken, 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  sail,  but  observed 
the  duty  of  the  day;  so  all  were  driven  of  the  Waves. 
Prayers  and  Sermon  being  done,  he  went  to  Dinner 
with  some  Nobles  attending  him,  and  about  Four  of 
clock  in  the  afternoon  made  sail,  all  the  whole  Fleet 
following  the  example  of  his  ship;  (and)  the  darkness 
shuting  upon  us  all  our  Lights  were  set  out  as  before. 

When  the  day  [the  5th]  began  to  dawn,  we  found 
that  we  were  very  near  the  English  Shore,  but 
whereabouts  we  could  not  yet  tell.  The  Ship  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was,  sailed  so  near  the 
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Shore  that  with  much  facility  a  man  might  cast  a 
stone  on  the  Land.  The  morning  was  very  obscure 
with  the  Fog  and  Mist,  and  withal  it  was  so  calm 
that  the  Vessels  now  as  'twere  touch'd  each  other, 
every  Ship  coming  as   near  unto  the  Ship  wherein 


William  of  Orange. — From  the  portrait  by  Kneller 


the  Prince  of  Orange  was  as  the  Schipper  thereof 
would  permit  them.  Here  we  were  moving  for  a 
while  very  slowly  by  the  Shore,  and  could  see  the 
Rocks  thereabouts  very  plain.  We  perceived  that 
we  should  land  thereabout,  but  no  place  near  was 
commodious  for  either  Men  or  Horses,  it  being  a 
steep  Rock  to  march  up.  The  Ships  did  all  observe 
the  motion  of  the  three  Lanthorns,  which  were  driven 
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by  the  coast  of  England  back  again,  for  we  had 
sailed  somewhat  beyond  Torbay.  .  .  .  Making  some 
Sail  again,  his  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
gave  order  that  his  Standard  should  be  put  up,  and 
accordingly  it  was  done,  the  White  Flag  being  put 
uppermost,  signifying  his  most  gracious  offer  of 
Peace  unto  all  such  as  would  live  peaceably:  And 
under  that,  the  Red  or  Bloody  Flag  was  set  up, 
signifying  War  unto  all  such  as  did  oppose  his  just 
Designs.  The  sun  recovering  strength  soon  dis- 
sipated the  Fog,  and  dispers'd  the  Mist,  insomuch 
that  it  prov'd  a  very  pleasant  Day.  Now  every 
Vessel  set  out  its  Colours,  which  made  a  pleasant 
show.  By  this  time  the  People  of  Devonshire  there- 
about had  discovered  the  Fleet,  the  one  telling  the 
other  thereof;  they  came  flocking  in  droves  to  the 
side  or  brow  of  the  Hills  to  view  us:  Some  guess'd 
we  were  French,  because  they  saw  divers  White 
Flags;  but  the  Standard  of  the  Prince,  the  motto 
of  which  was,  "For  the  Protestant  Religion  and 
Liberty",   soon  undeceived  them. 

.  .  .  This  Day  was  very  remarkable  in  England 
before,  being  the  fifth  of  November,  the  Bells  were 
ringing  as  we  were  sailing  towards  the  Bay,  and, 
as  we  landed;  which  may  be  judged  to  be  a  good 
Omen.  Before  we  came  into  the  Bay's  mouth,  as 
we  were  near  the  Rocks,  the  People  ran  from  Place 
to  Place  after  us ;  and  we  being  so  near  as  to  see 
and  discern  the  Habit  of  the  Country  People,  and 
they  being  able  to  see  us  and  hear  our  voices,  a 
certain  Minister  in  the  Fleet,  on  board  the  Ship 
called    the   Golden   Sun,   went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
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uppermost  Cabin,  where  the  Colours  hung  out,  a 
Place  where  he  could  easily  behold  all  the  People 
on  the  Shore,  and  where  they  might  most  perfectly 
see  him,  and  pulling  a  Bible  out  of  his  Pocket,  he 
opened  it,  and  held  it  so  in  his  right  Hand,  making 
many  flourishes  with  it  unto  the  People,  whose  Eyes 
were  fix'd  on  him,  and  duly  observ'd  him,  thereby 
signifying  to  the  People  the  flourishing  of  the  Holy 
Gospel  (by  God's  Blessing  upon  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  endeavours),  and  calling  out  as  loud  as 
he  was  able,  said  unto  them  on  the  top  of  the  Rock: 
11  For  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  maintaining  of  the 
gospel  in  the  Truth  and  Purity  thereof,  are  we  all 
by  the  Goodness  and  Providence  of  God  come  hither, 
after  so  many  storms  and  tempests.  Moreover,"  said 
he,  "it  is  the  Prince  of  Orange  that's  come,  a  Zealous 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  is  truly  Ancient,  Cath- 
olic, and  Apostolical,  who  is  the  supream  Governour 
of  this  very  great  and  formidable  Fleet."  Whereupon 
all  the  People  shouted  for  Joy,  and  Huzzas  did  now 
echo  into  the  Air,  many  amongst  them  throwing  up 
their  Hats,  and  all  making  signs  with  their  Hands. 
So  after  the  Minister  had  given  them  some  Salu- 
tations, and  they  returned  him  the  same  again,  he 
came  down  from  off  the  upper  Deck,  unto  the  vulgar 
ones  among  his  Acquaintance,  who  spoke  to  him 
about  the  People  on  the  brow  or  side  of  the 
mountain. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  being  come  into  the  middle 
of  the  Bay,  called  Torbay,  attended  with  3  or  4  Men- 
of-War  only,  that  is  to  say,  one  or  two  sailing  before 
his  Vessel,  and  one  on  each  side  the  Ship  in  which 
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he  was;  and  all  the  Merchant  Ships,  Pinks,  and  Fly- 
boats  coming  round  him,  as  near  as  they  durst  for 
safety,  the  rest  of  the  Men-of-War  being  out  in  the 
Rear  to  secure  all  the  little  Pinks  and  Fly-boats,  and 
withal  to  prevent  the  English  Fleet  from  disturbing 
us  in  our  Landing.   .   .   . 

The  major  part  of  the  fleet  being  come  into  the 
Bay,  Boats  were  ordered  to  carry  the  Prince  on 
Shore,  with  his  guards;  and  passing  towards  the 
Land,  with  sundry  Lords,  the  Admiral  of  Rotterdam 
gave  divers  Guns  at  his  Landing;  the  Boat  was  held 
length-ways  until  he  was  on  shore:  So  after  he  had 
set  his  feet  on  Land,1  there  came  all  the  Lords  and 
Guards,  some  going  before  his  Sacred  Person,  and 
some  coming  after.  There  are  sundry  little  Houses 
which  belong  unto  the  Fishermen,  between  the  two 
Hills,  at  Torbay  where  we  landed.  The  People  of 
these  Houses  came  running  out  of  their  Doors  to  see 
this  happy  Sight.  So  the  Prince  with  Mareschall 
Schomberg,  and  divers  Lords,  Knights,  and  Gentle- 
men, marched  up  the  Hill,  which  all  the  Fleet  could 
see  over  the  Houses,  the  Colours  flying  and  flourish- 
ing before  his  Highness,  the  Trumpets  sounding,  the 
Hoit-boys  played,  the  Drums  beat,  and  the  Lords, 
Knights,  Gentlemen,  and  Guards  shouted;  and  sun- 
dry Huzzas  did  now  echo  in  the  Fleet,  from  off  the 
Hill,  insomuch  that  our  very  hearts  below  in  the 
water  were  even   ravished  for  joy  thereof.      On  this 

1  The  Fish-market  at  Brixham  now  occupies  the  exact  spot  where 
William  landed ;  and  the  stone  on  which  he  stepped  has  been 
removed  from  there,  and  built  into  the  base  of  a  granite  commem- 
orative column,  which  stands  on  the  pier. 
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Hill  you  could  see  all  the  Fleet  most  perfectly,  and 
the  Men-of-War  sailing  up  and  down  the  Seas,  to 
clear  them  of  all  enemies;  the  Ships  in  the  Rear 
making  all  the  sail  and  speed  they  could.  The 
navy  was  like  a  little  City,  the  masts  appearing  like 
so  many  Spires.  The  People  were  like  Bees  swarm- 
ing all  over  the  Bay;  and  now  all  the  Schievelingers 
are  set  to  work  to  carry  the  Men  and  Horses  unto 
Shore  with  Speed,  for  as  yet  they  had  done  nothing. 
The  Officers  and  Souldiers  crowded  the  Boats  ex- 
treamly,  many  being  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight; 
happy  was  that  man  which  would  get  to  Land 
soonest.  And  such  was  the  eagerness  of  both 
Officers  and  Souldiers,  that  divers  jeoparded  their 
lives  for  haste.  Sundry  Oars  were  broken  in  rowing, 
because  too  many  laid  hands  on  them,  some  jump'd 
up  to  their  Knees  in  Water,  and  one  or  two  were 
over  Head  and  Ears.  Extraordinary  pains  were 
now  taken  by  all  sorts  of  Men  to  get  their  necessary 
things  to  shore,  every  one  minding  his  own  concern. 
The  night  was  now  as  the  Day  for  Labour,  and  all 
this  was  done,  lest  the  Enemy  should  come  before 
we  were  all  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  The 
Country  Harmony  was  ringing  of  Bells  for  our 
arrival.  The  Officers  and  Souldiers  were  continually 
marching  up  the  Hill  after  the  manner  of  the  Guards, 
with  their  Colours  flying  and  flourishing,  Hoit-boys 
playing,  Drums  beating,  and  all  shouting  and  echo- 
ing forth  huzzas. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  had  viewed  well  the  Ground 
upon  the  top  of  the  Hill,  and  found  the  most  com- 
modious place  for  all  his  Army  to  encamp,  he  then 
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gave  Orders  for  everything,  and  so  returned  down 
the  Hill  unto  the  Fishermen's  little  Houses:  One 
of  which  he  made  his  Palace  at  that  time,  instead 
of  those  at  Loo,   Honsterdyke,  and  the  Hague. 

.  .  .  It  was  a  cold,  frosty  night,  and  the  stars 
twinkl'd  exceedingly;  besides  the  Ground  was  very 
wet  after  so  much  Rain  and  ill  Weather;  the  Souldiers 
were  to  stand  to  their  Arms  the  whole  Night,  at  least 
to  be  in  a  readiness  if  anything  should  happen,  or  the 
enemy  make  an  Assault;  and  there  sundry  Souldiers 
were  to  fetch  some  old  Hedges  and  cut  down  green 
wood  to  burn  therewith,  to  make  some  Fire.  Now  one 
Regiment  beginning  all  the  rest  soon  followed  their 
example.  Those  that  had  Provision  in  their  Snap- 
sacks  (as  most  of  the  Souldiers  had)  did  broil  it  at 
the  Fire,  and  others  went  into  the  villages  thereabouts 
to  buy  some  fresh  Provisions  for  their  Officers,  being 
we  were  newly  come  from  Sea ;  but  alas !  here  was 
little  Provision  to  be  gotten.  There  was  a  little  Ale- 
house amongst  the  Fishermen's  Houses  which  was 
so  extremely  throng'd  and  crowded  that  a  man  could 
not  thrust  in  his  Head,  nor  get  Bread,  or  Ale,  for 
Mony.  It  was  a  happy  time  for  the  Landlord,  who 
strutted  about  as  if  indeed  he  had  been  a  Lord  himself, 
because  he  was  honoured  with  Lord's  Company. 

.  .  .  The  number  of  His  Highness's  Regiments 
landed  here  at  this  Bay  was  about  six-and-twenty,  the 
numbers  of  Officers  about  iooo,  the  number  of  Field 
Officers  about  78.  The  number  of  all  his  Forces  and 
Souldiers  about  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  odd 
men.  You  might  have  seen  several  hundred  fires  all 
at  once  in  this  Encampment,  which  must  needs  signify 
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to  the  Country  round  about  that  we  were  landed.  The 
Prince  here  was  pleased  to  accept  of  People's  Good- 
will for  the  Deed,  because  things  were  not  here  to  be 
bought  for  Mony,  no  Market-town  being  near.  Many 
People  from  all  the  adjacent  places  came  flocking 
to  see  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Horses  were 
landed  with  all  the  speed  that  might  be,  and  truly 
were  much  out  of  order,  and  sorely  bruised,  not  able 
to  find  their  legs  for  some  days:  Everything  that  was 
of  present  use  was  posted  to  shoar,  but  the  Artillery, 
Magazine,  and  all  sorts  of  Baggage  and  cumbersome 
things  were  left  on  Shipboard,  and  order'd  to  meet  us 
at  Exeter. 

Upon  Wednesday  about  Noon,  Order  was  given  to 
march  towards  Exeter,  and  so  every  Souldier  was 
commanded  by  their  Officers  to  carry  something  or 
other  besides  his  own  Arms  and  Snap-sack,  and 
this  made  many  murmur  exceedingly.  Sundry  scores 
of  Horses  were  thrown  overboard  which  died  at 
Sea.  So  that  by  just  Computation  the  Prince  lost 
about  600  Horses  at  least  by  the  Storm. 

As  we  marched  here  upon  good  ground,  the  Soul- 
diers  would  stumble  and  sometimes  fall,  because 
of  a  dissiness  in  their  Heads  after  they  had  been 
so  long  toss'd  at  Sea.  The  very  ground  seem'd  to  rowl 
up  and  down  for  some  days  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  Waves:  Therefore  it  is  the  Lord's  Goodness 
that  our  Foes  did  not  come  upon  us  in  this  Juncture 
and  unfit  Condition.  The  whole  Army  marched  all 
the  same  way,  in  a  manner  which  made  very  ill 
for  the  Rear  Regiments,  and  cast  them  much  behind. 
Most  Country   People  which   met   us  did   not  know 
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what  to  say  or  think,  being  afraid  that  we  should 
be  served  as  the  D.  of  Monmouth's  handful  of  Men 
were.  Notwithstanding  some  were  so  courageous  as 
to  speak  out  and  say,  truly  their  Hearts  were  for  us, 
and  went  along  with  us,  and  pray'd  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  but  they  said  the  Irish  would  come  and  cut 
them  in  pieces  if  it  should  be  known.  Some  Souldiers 
asked  them  if  they  would  go  with  them  against 
the  Papists;  and  many  answered  they  were  enough 
themselves  and  wanted  no  more. 

His  Highness,  with  Mareschall  Schomberg,  Count 
Sohms,  Count  Nassau,  Heer  Benting,  Heer  Zulu- 
steen,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
Viscount  Mordaunt,  Lord  Wiltshire,  and  divers  other 
Knights  and  Gentlemen  came  in  the  Rear  of  the 
Middle  Line:  for  as  soon  as  we  could  conveniently, 
we  were  to  march  in  three  Lines,  and  the  Prince 
was  commonly  or  always  in  the  Middlemost  Line, 
which  was  the  meetest  place. 

So  he  went  unto  a  certain  Gentleman's  House 
about  two  miles  off,  where  the  last  Line  encamp'd 
on  the  Second  Night,  and  lodged  there,  his  own 
Guards  being  with  him.  The  first  day  we  marched 
some  hours  after  night  in  the  Dark  and  Rain;  the 
lanes  hereabout  were  very  narrow,  and  not  used  to 
Wagons,  Carts,  or  Coaches,  and  therefore  extreme 
rough  and  stony,  which  hindered  us  very  much  from 
making  speed.  Divers  of  the  Dutchmen  being  un- 
accustomed to  such  bad  ways  and  hard  marching 
in  the  Dirt,  wished  themselves  back  again  in  their 
own  Country,  and  murmured  of  the  Dark  and 
Rain.     At     length    we    came     to     the    Corn-stubble 
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Inclosures  on  the  side  of  a  Hill,  where  we  encamp'd 
that  Night.  It  was  a  red  clay,  and  it  rain'd  very  hard 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Night;  the  Winds  being  high 
and  stormy.  Nevertheless,  the  poor  Souldiers  being- 
much  wearied  with  the  Tent-Poles,  Spare  Arms,  and 
other  Utensils  for  War,  which  they  had  carried  all  Day 
and  some  hours  of  the  Night,  as  well  as  with  the  bad- 
ness of  the  March,  lay  down  to  take  their  Repose; 
and  verily  the  water  run  over  and  under  some  of  their 
legs  the  major  part  of  the  Night,  and  their  Heads, 
Backs,  and  Arms  sunck  deep  into  the  Clay,  being  so 
very  wet  and  soft,  notwithstanding  they  slept  all  Night 
very  sweetly,  in  their  Pee  or  Campagne  Coats.  The 
Souldiers  here  fetch'd  some  old  Hedges  and  Gates  to 
make  their  Officers  and  themselves  some  fire  (as  they 
had  done  the  night  before),  else  some  would  have 
perished  in  the  Cold,  being  all  over  in  a  Froth  with 
Sweat  in  marching.  And  the  old  Hedges  and  Gates 
not  being  enough,  they  fetch'd  away  the  new  ones,  for 
the  Weather  was  not  only  rain  and  cold  but  we  our- 
selves were  so  too,  having  nothing  to  eat  or  drink 
after  so  bad  a  day's  journey.  The  Souldiers  had  some 
good  Holland's  Beef  in  their  Snap-sacks,  which  they 
brought,  and  their  Officers  were  very  glad  to  get  part 
with  them,  so  they  broil'd  it  at  the  Fire;  some  had 
bought  Chickens  by  the  way,  but  raw,  which  they 
broil'd  and  eat  as  a  most  delicate  Dish.  Sundry 
Captains  offer'd  any  Mony  for  a  Guide  to  bring  them 
to  a  House  thereabout,  where  they  might  have  some 
provisions  for  their  money,  but  no  Guide  could  be 
found;  it  was  exceeding  dark,  and  being  all  Strangers 
and  unacquainted  with  the  Country,  we  could  not  tell 
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where  to  find  one  House,  for  those  few  that  were 
scattery  here  and  there  were  either  in  some  little 
grove  of  Trees,  and  so  hid  from  our  eyes,  or  else  in 
a  bottom  among  the  Hills,  and  so  could  not  be  seen. 
These  Quarters  did  not  content  our  Minds,  for  tho'  we 
got  as  near  to  the  Hedges  as  we  could  possibly  with 
our  Fires,  yet  we  could  not  be  warm.  Many  of 
the  Souldiers  slept  with  their  feet  in  the  Ditch  and 
their  Heads  on  the  side  thereof.  We  thought  this 
Night  almost  as  long  as  that  in  the  Storm  at  Sea; 
and  judged  it  to  be  the  dawn  of  Day  some  hours 
before  it  was.  The  Morning  appearing  rejoiced  our 
very  Hearts,  for  we  thought  now  we  should  march 
presently;  and  we  were  sure  of  this,  that  worse 
Quarters  we  could  never  meet  with,  but  much  better 
we  hoped  to  find.  A  private  Souldier  therefore, 
going  in  the  next  Croft,  for  to  seek  a  convenient  place, 
he  found  it  to  be  an  Inclosure  with  turnips,  so  bring- 
ing his  Burden  away  with  him,  he  came  to  the  Fire 
and  gave  those  there  some,  telling  his  Comrades  of  the 
place,  who  soon  hastened  thereto,  and  brought  enow 
with  them:  Some  roasted  them,  and  others  eat  them 
raw,  and  made  a  brave  Banquet.  The  Souldiers  were 
busy  in  discharging  their  Musquets,  after  the  Wet  and 
Rain,  for  they  durst  not  trust  to  that  Charge;  and 
about  1 1  of  the  clock  the  army  received  Orders  to 
march.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  rode  from  this  place  unto  Sir  William 
Courtenay's  within  a  mile  of  Newton  Abbot. 

N.B. — The  Route  was  from  Brixham,  via  Churston, 
Paignton,  Cookington,  Kingskerwell,  to  Newton 
Abbot. 
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Bacon,  Francis,  Lord  Verulam  and  Viscount  St.  Albans, 
(his  usual  title,  Lord  Bacon,  is  inaccurate),  was  born  in 
1 561.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1573, 
and  nine  years  later  was  called  to  the  bar.  As  member 
for  Melcombe  Regis  in  1584  he  began  his  career,  which 
culminated  in  his  appointment  as  Lord  Chancellor  in  1618. 
His  conduct  of  affairs  was  such  as  to  rouse  the  bitter 
enmity  of  his  opponents,  and  in  1621  he  was  convicted 
of  receiving  bribes  which  influenced  his  judicial  decisions. 
He  was  ordered  to  be  fined  ^40,000,  imprisoned  during 
the  king's  pleasure,  and  banished  from  Parliament  and 
Court.  He  was  released  shortly  afterwards,  and  occupied 
his  time  in  completing  his  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII.  He  died  in  1626.  It  is  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  master  of  English  prose  that  he  joins  the  little 
band  of  immortals.  Pope  describes  him  as  "the  wisest, 
brightest,   meanest  of  mankind  ". 

Ascham,  Roger,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1515. 
After  a  brilliant  career  at  Cambridge,  he  obtained  a 
fellowship,  and  in  1538  was  appointed  Greek  reader  at 
St.  John's  College.  In  1546  he  became  University  orator, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Lady 
Elizabeth.  From  1550  to  1553  he  lived  abroad  as  secretary 
to  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  On 
his  return  he  became  Latin  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  and 
on  her  death  Elizabeth  retained  him  as  secretary  and  tutor. 
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He  died  in  1568.  His  most  famous  work,  The  Schole- 
master,  was  published  two  years  after  his  death  by  his 
widow.  It  was  written  under  the  following-  circumstances. 
In  1568,  when  the  Court  had  gone  to  Windsor,  to  escape 
the  Plague  in  London,  Ascham  was  dining  with  several 
counsellors  in  the  Secretary's  (Lord  Burleigh)  chamber. 
He  had  just  heard  that  some  Eton  boys  had  run  away  for 
fear  of  a  beating.  This  led  to  a  talk  on  the  discipline  of 
the  young — love  versus  fear.  The  Treasurer,  Sir  Richard 
Sackville,  later  on  renewed  the  discussion  with  Ascham, 
and  finally  got  him  to  write  out  his  opinions. 

Boscobel  Tracts.  A  collection  of  some  seven  pam- 
phlets, dealing  with  the  flight  and  adventures  of  Charles 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  by  persons  who  were  more 
or  less  connected  therewith. 

The  one  from  which  our  extract  is  taken  is  the  account 
dictated  by  Charles  himself  to  Mr.  Pepys.  It  was  first 
published  in  1766  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes, 
from  Pepys'  MSS.   in  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

Bradford,  William,  was  born  "of  gentle  ancestry"  at 
Austerfield,  Yorkshire,  1588  (Armada  year).  He  sailed 
with  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower,  and  became  second 
g-overnor  of  the  New  Plymouth  colony.  He  died  9th 
May,    1657. 

He  seems  to  have  copied  the  whole  of  his  correspondence 
relating  to  the  affair  of  the  Colony  into  a  Letter  Book, 
often  adding  notes  and  remarks  thereto.  The  book  would 
have  formed  a  very  valuable  history  of  this  movement,  but 
unfortunately  only  a  part  remains,  by  some  egregious 
carelessness  it  having  found  its  way  to  a  grocer's  shop. 
Here  the  remnant,  beginning  at  the  339th  page,  was 
accidentally  discovered,  and  secured;  and  its  contents 
published  in  1794  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Col- 
lections. 
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"The  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims"  was  written  by 
some  of  the  Pilgrim  colonists  themselves.  It  bears 
title: — 

"  A  Relation  or  Journal  of  the  beginning  and  proceedings  of  the 
English  Plantation  settled  at  Plymouth,  New  England,  by  certain 
English  adventurers,  both  merchants  and  others  ". 

A  letter,  prefacing  it,  thus  recommends  the  Journal ': 

"To  his  much  respected  friend  Mr.  J.  P. 

"  As  for  this  poor  relation,  I  pray  you  accept  it  as  being 
writ  by  the  several  actors  themselves,  after  their  plain  and  rude 
manner.  Therefore  doubt  nothing  of  the  truth  thereof;  if  it  be 
defective  in  anything,  it  is  their  ignorance,  that  are  better  acquainted 
with  planting  than  writing.   .   .   . 

"Yours  in  the  way  of  friendship, 

"R.  G."1 
"  From  Plymouth  in  New  England." 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  1643,  and 
educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  In  1699  he 
was  appointed  Divinity  Professor  in  Glasgow  University; 
but  actively  opposing  the  scheme  of  Sharpe  and  Lauder- 
dale,  he  resigned  in    1674,   and  went  to   London. 

Here  he  became  noted  as  a  preacher  and  politician ;  and 
conducted  the  defence  of  Lord  William  Russell  in  his  trial 
for  the  Rye  House  Plot  affair.  At  the  accession  of  James  II 
he  retired  to  the  Continent,  where  he  became  confidential 
friend  of  and  chaplain  to  William  of  Orange,  by  whom, 
after  his  accession,   he  was  made   Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

He  wrote  several  historical-biographical  works ;  but 
the  two  most  valuable  are  The  History  of  the  Reformation 
and  The  History  of  My  Own  Times,  from  the  Restoration 
of  King  Charles  II  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

1  Probably  Robert  Cushman — a  man  of  importance  among  the 
Pilgrims,   G  being  a  misprint  for  C. 
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Cavendish,  George,  the  biographer  of  Wolsey,  was 
born  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  became 
Wolsey's  gentleman  usher  some  time  about  1527.  He 
attended  his  master  with  great  faithfulness  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1530.  He  then  retired  to  Suffolk,  married 
a  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  died  in  1561. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  was  born  in 
1608.  Destined  for  the  Church,  he  went  up  to  Oxford, 
but  in  1625  quitted  the  University  for  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  speedily  rose  in  his  profession,  and  in  1640  became  a 
member  of  the  Short  Parliament.  When  civil  war  broke 
out,  he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Royalist  party, 
and  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  went 
into  exile  with  Prince  Charles,  who,  at  the  Restoration, 
made  him  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  1658.  A  bigoted 
Churchman,  a  thorough  Conservative,  and  always  a 
lawyer,  he  failed  to  satisfy  either  the  Cavalier  party  or  the 
Puritans,  and  in  1667  he  was  impeached  for  high  treason 
and  exiled.  During  his  exile  he  finished  his  great  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  which  was  designed  as  an  elaborate  jus- 
tification of  the  Royalist  party.  The  work  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  admirable  biographical  sketches.  In  spite 
of  party  bias,  he  pays  a  loyal  tribute  to  the  characters 
of  the  great  men  on  the  Parliament  side. 

Coffee-houses  and  Pamphlets.  Warm  drinks — 
chocolate  first,  and  coffee  later — made  their  appearance 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  first  Coffee- 
house was  set  up  during  this  period. 

Under  Charles  II  the  Coffee-house  became  a  regular 
institution,  when  several  arose  in  London,  and  were  really 
the  forerunners  of  the  modern  Club. 

To  these  flocked  men  of  all  sorts  to  hear  and  discuss  the 
news,   politics,   and   literature  of  the  day ;   and  soon  each 
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political,  religious,  and  literary  bod)'  had  its  own  special 
place  of  resort. 

Some  of  them  soon  acquired  political  significance,  their 
opinions  even  influencing  the  Government  of  the  time. 

In  their  early  days,  Danby,  fearing  lest  (as  was  feared 
with  "Conventicles")  they  should  prove  foci  of  con- 
spiracy,  tried  to  suppress  them,   but  failed. 

At  first  they  had  their  partisans  and  opponents,  a  fact 
which  called  forth  the  usual  form  of  attack  and  defence  of 
those  days,  viz.,  the  Pamphlet. 

Extracts  from  two  such  pamphlets  are  here  given. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
notice  here.  The  letters  in  this  volume  are  taken  from 
Carlyle's   Crotnwell. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  was  born  in  London,  1661.  He  was 
educated  at  a  private  school  at  Newington  Green,  and 
was  intended  for  the  Dissenting  ministry;  but  instead  of 
this  he  engaged  in  various  commercial  enterprises.  He 
joined  in  Monmouth's  Rebellion  (1685).  He  began  writing 
political  and  satirical  pamphlets  at  nineteen,  and  in  1703 
his  Short  Way  with  Dissenters  brought  him  to  the  pillory 
and  prison.  Eventually,  through  Harley's  influence,  he 
obtained  service  under  Government,  and  in  1706  he  was 
sent  on  secret  service  to  Edinburgh,  to  help  promote  the 
Union.  At  the  accession  of  George  I  he  was  employed  to 
write  for  the  Government  "under  Jacobite  colours".  He 
died  in  London,  April  6,    1731. 

His  Journal  of  the  Plague   Year  is  an  historic  record  of 

the  chief  events  and  features  of  that  great  calamity,  drawn 

from  the  records,  and  also,  no  doubt,  from  verbal  accounts 

of  his  own  family  and  acquaintances,  with  whom  it  would 

be  a  very  vivid  and  sad  memory.      It  is  written  in  the  form 

of  a  personal  narrative  of  a  citizen  who  had  passed  through 

its  horrors. 

(  B  866  )  14 
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Evelyn,  John,  was  born  at  Wotton,  Surrey,  1620,  and 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Middle 
Temple.  During"  the  Civil  War  he  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent. His  sympathies  were  Royalist,  and  having-  assisted 
in  the  Restoration,  he  was  received  with  favour  at  Court. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Royal  Society"  in 
1662.  Subsequently,  when  a  scarcity  of  timber  for  naval 
purposes  was  feared,  he  wrote  his  treatise :  Sylva,  or  a 
Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber 
in  His  Majesty's  Dominions.  This  led  to  the  planting  of 
a  great  number  of  young  oak-trees  throughout  the  country, 
which  proved  of  great  service  in  later  years. 

His  Diary  (1641-1706),  it  has  been  said,  "is  probably 
unsurpassed  for  the  curious  and  minute  information  which 
it  gives  regarding  society  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century".      He  died   February,    1706. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1466. 
He  spent  most  of  his  early  life  in  an  Augustinian  College, 
near  Delft,  but,  after  taking  priest's  orders,  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  lived  until  1498.  He  gained  a  livelihood 
by  teaching,  and  on  the  invitation  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  one 
of  his  pupils,  he  made  his  first  visit  to  England.  He 
became  Margaret  professor  of  Divinity  and  professor  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge  and  devoted  himself  unceasingly  to 
literary  work.  From  the  date  of  Luther's  final  breach 
with  Rome,  the  life  of  Erasmus  was  one  long  controversy 
until  his  death  in  1536.  He  enjoyed  a  reputation  in  his 
closing  years  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man  of  letters 
before  or  since,  and  he  did  more  than  any  other  single 
man  to  advance  the   Revival  of  Learning. 

Foxe,  John,  was  born  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1517 ; 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  becoming  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  adopting 
Reformation  principles.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  he 
was  ordained    Deacon  in  the    Reformed   Church,   but   fled 
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to  Basel  during  the  Marian  Persecution,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  corrector  of  the  press.  At  Elizabeth's  ac- 
cession he  returned,  and  held  a  prebendal  stall  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.      He  died  1587. 

Foxe  is  the  great  historian  of  the  Marian  Persecution. 
Of  him  Strype  says:  "A  most  painstaking  searcher  into 
records  and  archives,  and  one  who,  as  he  hath  been  found 
most  diligent,  so  most  strictly  true  and  faithful  ".  Bishop 
Burnet  adds:  "Having  compared  Foxe's  book  with  the 
records,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  errors  or 
prevarications  in  them,  but  utmost  fidelity  and  exactness  ". 
And  Fronde  says:  "  I  trust  Foxe  when  he  produces  docu- 
mentary evidence,  because  I  have  invariably  found  his 
documents  accurate  ". 

Archbishop  Parker,  in  the  Caucus  of  157 1 ,  ordered  all 
bishops  and  other  dignitaries  to  have  in  their  hall  or 
public  dining-room  the  Bible,   and  Foxe's  work. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  was  born  in  1553  (the  year  of  Mary's 
accession),  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford;  subsequently  becoming  lecturer 
on  Cosmography  at  that  University.  In  1584  he  went  as 
chaplain  with  the  English  Embassy  to  Paris,  and  spent 
five  years  here.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  collecting  together  all  the  available 
accounts  of  English  voyagers,  which  eventually  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  his  great  work — The  Principal  Navi- 
gations, Voyages,  Traffiques,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English 
Nation,  in  i$g8-i6oo. 

Froude  calls  this  "The  prose  epic  of  the  modern  Eng- 
lish nation  ".  On  his  return  he  was  given  a  prebend's  stall 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  living  in  Suffolk.  He  died 
1616. 

Holinshed,  Raphael,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  about  1580. 
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In  1577  he  published  his  Chronicles  of  Englande,  Scot- 
lande,  and  lrelande.     In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by — 

William  Harrison,  who  composed  the  Prefatory  account  of 
England  in  the  fifteenth  Century. 

John  Hooker,  who  translated  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis. 

Richard  Stanihurst,  who  contributed  the  part  describing  Ire- 
land. 

Shakespeare  obtained  much  of  the  material  for  his 
historic  plays  from  Holinshed. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  was  born  at  Brampton,  Hunts,  1632. 
His  father  was  a  tailor.  Pepys  spent  his  early  life  in 
London,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and 
Cambridge.  At  twenty-six  he  attained  a  clerkship  in  the 
Exchequer;  and  about  1664,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  whose  attention  he  had  attracted  by  his 
business-like  qualities,  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  he  had  the  entire  arrangement  of  naval 
matters  during  the  Plague,  the  Fire,  and  the  Dutch  War. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  a  short  time  on  sus- 
picion, during  the  Popish  Plot  Scare;  but  was  eventually 
restored  to  his  post  in  the  Admiralty,  and  here  he  stayed 
until  the  Revolution,  when  he  retired  into  private  life. 

His  Diary  records  events  from  January,  1659,  to  May, 
1669. 

Scaramelli,  Gio.  Carlo.  English  pirates,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  played  such  great  havoc  among  the 
galleons  of  the  merchants  of  Venice,  that  about  the  year 
1602  a  mission  was  despatched  to  the  English  Court  from 
the  Doge  and  Senate  to  treat  on  this  matter.  Scaramelli 
was  the  Secretary  of  this  mission. 

Stubbes,  Philip,  was  the  author  of  the  Anatomie  of 
Abuses,  an  amusing  and  vehement  denunciation  of  the  pre- 
vailing vices  and  corruptions  of  the  period  (1583- 1595). 
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Sydney,  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Leicester  (1 595-1677), 
nephew  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  father  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  (who,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  a  member  of  the  Long- 
Parliament  at  the  time  of  its  expulsion).  The  account  is 
from  a  journal  kept  by  him. 

Elizabeth.  The  Armada  Speech,  as  here  recorded,  is 
believed  to  be  practically  verbatim  and  as  preserved  by 
Dr.  David  Sharp,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
himself  states  that  he  was  directed  to  repeat  before  the 
assembled  army  what  Elizabeth  had  said. 

Stow,  John,  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Michael, 
Cornhill,  London,  1525  (Henry  VIII),  and  lived  through 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  dying  in 
1605  (James  I).  He  was  four  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  Divorce  Trial  of  Katherine  of  Aragon ;  eleven  when 
Coverdale's  Bible  was  placed  in  every  church ;  and  twenty- 
two  at  death  of  Henry  VIII. 

His  father  was  a  tailor,  and  he  himself  was  apprenticed 
to  that  trade,  becoming,  in  time,  a  master  tailor;  but  he 
had  the  historic  instinct,  and  he  set  himself  to  collect 
books  and  facts  bearing  on  the  past.  In  1561  (age  thirty- 
six)  he  published  his  first  edition  of  a  Summarie  of  English 
Chronicles,  which  was  so  well  received  that  he  gave  up 
his  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  historic  research. 
Forty-five  years  of  this  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
Annals  of  England  (1580),  of  Survay  of  London  (1598) ;  and 
in  the  beggary  of  the  author!  In  1604  James  I  granted 
him  a  Patent  giving  him  a  permit  to  "collect  gratuities". 

This  "Patent  of  Beggary",  the  reward  of  noble  work 
done,   ran  thus : — 

"  Whereas  our  loving-  subject,  John  Stowe  (a  very  aged  and  worthy 
member  of  our  City  of  London),  this  five-and-forty  years,  hath  to  his 
great  charge,  and  with  neglect  of  his  ordinary  means  of  maintenance 
(for  the  general  good,  as  well  of  posteritie,  as  of  the  present  age), 
compiled  and  published  diverse  necessary  books  and  chronicles;  and 
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therefore  -we  in  recompense  of  these  his  painful  labours,  and  for  the 
encouragement  to  the  like(!),  have  in  our  royal  inclination  been 
pleased  to  grant  our  Letters  Patent  under  our  Great  Seall  of  England, 
dated  the  eighth  of  March,  1603,  thereby  authorizing  him,  the  sayd 
John  Stowe,  and  his  deputies,  to  collect  amongst  our  loving  subjects 
theyr  voluntary  contributions  and  kinde  gratuities,  as  by  the  sayd 
Letters  Patent  more  at  large  may  appeare.  Now  seeing  that  our  sayd 
Patents  (being  but  one  in  themselves)  cannot  be  shewed  forth  in  diverse 
places  or  parishes  at  once  (as  the  occasions  of  his  speedy  putting 
them  into  execution  may  require),  we  have  therefore  thought  expe- 
dient in  this  unusuall  manner  to  recommend  his  cause  unto  you ; 
having  already,  in  our  own  person,  and  of  our  special  grace,  begun 
the  largesse  for  the  example  of  others.  Given  at  our  Palace  of 
Westminster." 

Perlin,  Master  Stephen,  whose  amusing-  and  interest- 
ing- description  of  English  life  is  included  in  this  volume, 
was  a  French  physician,  who  visited  England  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  witnessed  some  of  the 
remarkable  events  that  marked  this  period,  including  the 
attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  and  the 
execution  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His  quaint 
Description  of  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1558. 

Whittle,  John.  The  coming  of  William  of  Orange  is 
extracted  from  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  following  super- 
scription : — 

"An  Exact  Diary  of  the  late  Expedition  of  His  Illus- 
trious Highness,  The  Prince  of  Orange  (now  King  of 
Great  Britain),  from  his  Palace  at  the  Hague,  to  his 
landing  at  Torbay,  and  from  thence  to  his  arrival  at 
Whitehall.  Giving  a  particular  account  of  all  that 
happened  and  every  Day's  march. 

' '  By  a  Minister  Chaplain  in  the  A  rmy. 

"Printed  for  Richard  Baldwin,  near  the  Black  Bull,  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  in  1689 — licensed  April  23,  1689." 

The  Minister  Chaplain  is  generally,  for  sufficient  reason, 
supposed  to  be  one  John  Whittle. 
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CHIEF   DATES 

THE   TUDORS 
Henry  VII — 1485-1509 

A.D. 

1487     Lambert  Simnel's  Rebellion. 
1487     Court  of  "  Star  Chamber  ". 
1491      "Morton's  Fork." 
1491-97   Perkin  Warbeck's  Rebellion. 
1494     Poynings'  Laws  (Ireland). 
1497     Cabot's  Voyage  to  America. 

1503     Marriage  of  Princess  Mary  to  James  IV  of  Scot- 
land. 

Henry  VIII — 1 509-1 547 

1 51 2  Rise  of  Wolsey. 

1520  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 

1521  Title  "  Fidei  Defensor". 
1529  Trial  of  Katherine  of  Arragon. 
1529  Fall  of  Wolsey. 

1534     Act  of  Supremacy. 

1536     Dissolution  of  Smaller   Monasteries — Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — Coverdale's  Bible. 

1538  Bible  placed  in  every  church. 

1539  Dissolution   of   Larger   Monasteries — Act   of  Six 

Articles— The  "Great  Bible". 

1540  Fall  of  Cromwell. 

Edward  VI— 1547-1553 

1547     War  with  Scotland — Pinkie. 

1547     Somerset  "  Protector  ". 

1549     First  Prayer  Book — Edward  VI 
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1549  Ket's  Rebellion. 

1549  Fall  of  Somerset. 

1549  Northumberland  chief  minister. 

1552  Second  Prayer  Book — Edward  VI. 


Mary— 1 553-1 558 

1554     Wyatt's  Rebellion. 
1554     Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
1555-58  Persecution  of  Protestants. 
1558     Loss  of  Calais. 


Elizabeth — 1 558-1603 

1559     Act  of  Supremacy. 

1559     Act  of  Uniformity. 

1562     The  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
abti567  John  Hawkins  and  Slave  Trade. 

1568     Arrival  of  Queen  of  Scots  in  England. 
1576-77  Martin     Frobisher     tries     to     find     North-West 

Passage. 
1577-80  Drake  sails  round  the  world. 
1579-83  Desmond's  Rebellion  (Ireland). 

1583     Archbishop  Whitgift. 

1583     High  Commission  Court. 

1583     Humphrey    Gilbert     tries     to     found    colony    in 
Newfoundland. 

1586  Babington's  Conspiracy. 

1587  Execution  of  Queen  of  Scots. 

1587  Drake  "  Singes  King  of  Spain's  beard  ". 

1588  The  Armada. 

1594     O'Neill's  or  Tyrone's  Rebellion. 

1596     Howard,  Raleigh,  and  Essex  sack  Cadiz. 

1600     First  Charter  of  East  India  Company. 
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THE   STUARTS 

James  I — 1603-1625 

1603  Union  of  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1604  Hampton  Court  Conference. 

1605  Gunpowder  Plot. 
1607  Virginia  founded. 

1618  Execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

1618  "Book  of  Sports." 

1620  Pilgrim  Fathers  sail  for  America. 

162 1  Impeachment  of  Bacon. 

Charles  I — 1625-1649 

1628  Petition  of  Right. 

1629-40  Strafford — Star  Chamber. 

1629-40  Laud — High  Commission  Court. 

1634  "  Ship  Money  "  levied. 

1637  Trial  of  Hampden. 

1638  The  National  Covenant. 

1640  The  Short  Parliament. 
1640-60  The  Long  Parliament. 

1641  Execution  of  Strafford. 

1641  Impeachment  of  Bishops. 

1642  Charles  and  the  Five  Members. 
1642-45  Civil  War. 

1643  Chalgrove  Field.     Hampden  Killed. 

1643  "Eastern  Association"  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

1643  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

1644  Marston  Moor. 

1645  "  Self-denying  Ordnance." 
1645  "  New  Model  "  army.. 
1645  Execution  of  Laud. 

1645  Battle  of  Naseby. 

1648  "Pride's  Purge." 

1649  "The  Rump." 

1649  Execution  of  the  King. 
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COMMONWEALTH— 1649-1653 

1650  Battle  of  Dunbar. 

1 65 1  Battle  of  Worcester. 
1 65 1      Navigation  Act. 

1652-54  Dutch  War. 

1653     Expulsion  of  "  Rump". 

"  PROTECTORATE  "— 1653-1660-OLIVER   CROMWELL 

1653  "  Barebones  "  Parliament. 

J655  Jamaica  taken. 

1656  Humble  Petition  and  Advice. 

1656  Cromwell  offered  the  Crown. 

1658  Death  of  Cromwell. 
1658-59  Richard  Cromwell. 

1659  Restoration  of  "  Rump  ". 

1659  Second  Expulsion  of  Rump  (Lambert). 

1660  Monk's  Coup  d'Etat. 

Restoration — Charles  II — 1660-1685 

1661-65  Clarendon  Code. 

1665  The  Plague. 

1666  The  Fire. 

1667  Dutch  sail  up  Thames. 
1667-74  "Cabal"  Ministry. 

1670     Hudson   Bay  Company. 
1670     Secret  Treaty  of  Dover. 

1672  Dutch  War. 

1673  Test  Act. 
1674-78  Danby. 
1677-79  Covenanters. 

1678  Titus  Oates  and  Popish  Plot. 

1679  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
1679     Sharpe  murdered. 
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1679     Bothwell  Bridge. 

1682  Pennsylvania  founded. 

1683  Rye  House  Plot. 

James  II— 1685-1688 

1685  Monmouth's  Rebellion. 

1685  "The  Bloody  Assize." 

1688  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

1688  Trial  of  Seven  Bishops. 

1688  Coming  of  William  of  Orange   (5th  Nov.). 

1688  First  Flight  of  James  (nth  Dec). 

1688  Second  Flight  of  James  (22nd  Dec). 


Conquest  of  Mexico. 


TALES    AND    MONOGRAPHS 

THE   TUDORS 
General : 

Westward  with  Columbus  {Gor-  \ 

„     . ,    .  \  Discovery  of  America. 

don  Stables) ; 

Conquest    of    Mexico — Prescott 

{abridged — Lamprey) 
Montezuma's     Daughter    {Rider 

Haggara) 

Conquest      of      Peru  —  Prescott  )  „ 

,,.,,,  \  }  Conquest  of  Peru. 

{abridged — Lamprey)       .      .      .  ) 

Hakluyt's  British  Voyages  {selections — Speight). 

Britain's  Sea  Story  {Speight  and  Nance). 

Romance  of  Merchant  Adventurers  {Speight  and  Nance). 

Her  Majesty's  Tower  {Hepworth  Dixon). 

Henry  VIII: 

Henry  the  Eighth  {Shakespeare)    .     Fall  of  Wolsey. 
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Edward  VI : 

Constable   of   the   Tower   {Ains-  \ 

wnr/JA  f  Seymour  and  Somerset 


worth) 
Tower  of  London  {Ainsworth) 

Mary: 


•  J 


Jane  Grey. 


Marian  Persecution. 


Queen  of  Scots. 


English  and  Spain. 


Queen  Mary— play  {Tennyson). 
Book  of  Martyrs  {Foxe) 
Robin  Tremayne  [Emily  Holt)     . 
All's  Well  {Emily  Holt)      .     .     . 
The  Secret  Room  {Pockhngton)  . 
Cardinal  Pole  {Ainsworth). 

Elizabeth  : 

The  Monastery  {Sir  W.  Scott)  . 
The  Abbot  (Sir  W.  Scott)  .  . 
The     Queen's     Maries     {Whyte 

Melville)      ....  .     . 

Under  Drake's  Flag"  {Henty) 
Westward  Ho !   {Kingsley) 
For  Love  and  Liberty  {Harcourt) 
Spanish     Armada     {Macaulay — 

poem) 

Spanish  Armada  {Creasy — essay) 
Spanish     Armada     from      State 

Papers  (R.  T.  S.)       ... 
Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada  (J. 

A.  Fronde) 

Kenilworth  {Sir  W.  Scott) 

St.  Bartholomew's  Eve  {Henty) 

Sister  Rose  {Emily  Holt )  . 

By  England's  Aid  {Henty) 

By  Pike  and  Dike  {Henty) 

Sons  of  Adversity  {Cape  Cor nford)     English  Relief  of  Leyden 


►  The  Armada. 


Elizabeth  and  Leicester. 
)  St.  Bartholomew's  Mas- 
f      sacre. 

Dutch  Freedom. 
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Gunpowder  Plot. 


THE    STUARTS 
James  I  * 

History     of     Gunpowder      Plot" 

{Philip  Sidney) 

Guy  Fawkes  {Ainsworth)  . 

It  Might  Have  Been  {Emily  Holt) 

The  Star  Chamber  {Amsworth)   .     Guy  Mompesson. 

Journal  of  the  Pilgrims  {Cheever,  - 

editor) 

The    May- Flower    {Mrs.   H.    B. 

Stoive) 

Pilgrim  Fathers  {Dr.  Brown) 
Pilgrim  Fathers  {Hemans — poem) 
Courtship     of     Miles     Standish 

{Longfellow) 

( Court      and      Time     of 
Fortunes  of  Nigel  {Scott)  .     .     .  j      james  i. 

The  Spanish  Match  {Amsworth). 

Arabella  Stuart  {James)     .     .     .      Rival  Claims. 

Charles  I : 

Minster  Lovel  {Emily  Holt)    .      .      Days  of  Laud. 


Pilgrim  Fathers. 


Civil  War. 


To     Right     the     Wrong     {Edna 

Lyell) 

Memorials  of  Hampdei^Macanlay^ 

TT  ,  j       it-         i-  '  The  Patriots. 

Hampden       and       His        limes 

{Nugent) 

Maelcho       {Honourable       Emily 

Lawless 

Cromwell  : 


J  Iri 


Irish  Rebellion. 


Cromwell's  Letters  {Carlyle). 

Oliver  Cromwell  {Hortori). 

Cromwell's  Place  in  History  {Gardiner). 
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Oliver  Cromwell  {Fred  Harrison}. 

The  Puritans  (Kingsley '—essays) 

Boscobel  Tracts  (various)  .  \  -o  •  r-u     i     >      \xt 

v              '  Prince   Charles  s   Wan- 
Woodstock  (Scott) \       ,     ■ 

v  '  derings. 

Boscobel  (Ainsworth)     ...        ; 


Charles  II 


The  Restoration. 


Peveril  of  the  Peak  (Scott) 

The  Plague  Year  (Defoe)  . 

Old  St.  Paul's  (Ainsworth)      . 

When  London  Burned  (Henty) 

Pepys'  Diary  (1659-69) 

Evelyn's  Diary  (1641-1706)    . 

In  Colston's  Days  (1636-1722) 

In  the  Golden  Days  (Edna  Lyell)     Algernon  Sydney. 

Old  Mortality  (Scott)     ....     The  Covenanters. 

Sir  William  Temple  (Macaulay — essay). 


Plague. 


Plague  and  Fire. 


Times  and  Events. 
Bristol. 


James  II : 

Micah  Clarke  (Conan  Doyle)  . 
For  Faith  and  Freedom  (Besant) 

The  Refugees  (Conan  Doyle). 


Monmouth's  Rebellion. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes. 
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